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THE DON IN 


I. 


SENOR Don SERENO DE ORDONEZ Y Mon- 
TALVO places himself, his house and family, 
at your disposition, and if you are a lady, at 
your feet! 

For a gentleman with so high-sounding a 
name to be a frequenter of “Pauper Alley” 
seems an anomaly; but, nevertheless, Sefior 
Don Sereno had been literally and metaphor- 
ically an Aaditué of Pauper Alley for some 
time past, as a certain droopy carriage, seed- 
iness of attire, patient, worn, and rather self- 
distrustful look sufficiently attested. 

Everybody in San Francisco knows Pau- 
per Alley. It is a little narrow street running 
through from Clay to Pine, in the very heart 
of the banking, broking, mining, and stock- 
gambling community. It is, or used to be, 
a world in itself. During the bonanza peri- 
od of which we write, one might say it was 
the very heart of California, for the whole 
_ State—more, the entire coast—felt its every 
pulsation, and became chilled or fevered, 
elated or depressed, in accordance with its 
palpitations. ‘To the stock or mining sharp 
the alley was as a lump Of sugar or a drop of 
syrup to an enterprising fly. He could be 
brushed away, but only to return buzzing 
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“PAUPER ALLEY.” 


and biting more persistently than ever. In 
deed, his world was all within its narrow lim- 
its. The new San Francisco Stock Board 
was at one terminus of the alley, the old 
Board at the other, the Pacific Stock Ex- 
change about the center; while scattered 
throughout its entire extent were “bucket- 
shops” and kindred institutions innumerable. 


_ The principal banks are all within a stone’s 


throw. Saloons, palatial exchanges, restau- 
rants, and lunch-houses abound. There is an 
assay office and metallurgical works handy, 
in a basement. Nearly opposite is “The 
Bonanza,” a most luxurious saloon, while 
“Sam's,” “ Joe’s,” Ben’s,” etc., tempt with 
cordial familiarity and intoxicating stimulants 
to both body and brain. Bootblacks innum- 
erable line the sidewalks, if sidewalks they 
can be called, for the entire passage-way is 
tacitly surrendered to pedestrians. 

During the session of the various “ Boards,” 
and especially about the hour of their close, 
Pauper Alley used to be an exhilarating sight. 
It was literally thronged—densely packed 
with noisy, excited, but good-humored oper- 
ators; messenger-boys tearing through the 
crowd, breathless, as though on errands of 
life and death; some exasperated individual 
with a grievance haranguing a laughing, chaff- 
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ing group of listeners; somebody “tight” and 
belligerent entertaining another mob—hal 
the windows of the alley open, lined wit 
spectators to see the fun; the saloons all 
thronged ; a dense stream of thirsty human- 
ity endeavoring to enter, and an equally dense 
stream seeking to make their exit; the boot- 
blacks all scrubbing for their lives; their pa- 
trons enthroned, sleek, close-shaved, red-faced 
and jolly; for in Pauper Alley prosperity pa- 
tronizes the barber, bar, and bootblack. There 
was achink of gold twenty-dollar pieces; they 
abounded, and were thrown around with care- 
less indifference. The music of their attri- 
tion pervaded the Alley. ‘They were flung, 
with ostentatious disregard, upon the bars to 
pay for drinks, the change thrust into the 
pocket without being counted. Men stepped 
aside into offices and wrote checks for hun- 
dreds or thousands to carry on some ‘‘oper- 
ation,” scarcely deigning to fill in the stub. 
Groups of men studied specimens over their 
drinks, carried them in their pockets, and 
button-holed their friends in order to exhibit 
them. 
gold bearing rock everywhere: in cabinets, 
in the Exchanges and saloons, on the count- 
ers, in banks, and used as paper-weights in 
the offices of mining secretaries. There was 
a “boom” about everything—in men’s faces, 
in their carriage and gait, in the crowded 
Boards, in the offices, inthe very atmosphere ; 
for the Comstocks were pouring out their 
wonderful streams of gold and silver, making 
and unmaking millionaires, upsetting all tra- 
dition and precedent, tempting the humblest 
with visions of princely wealth. Would it 
last? Why should it not last? Why should 
it ever collapse or come to an end ? 
there not Arizona, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
Colorado, Mexico, and the whole western 
half of the continent behind it?) Why should 
there be but one Comstock? There were 
already a hundred, if one could believe the 
voice of the street, the fervor of half-crazed 
“insiders,” and the incontrovertible evidence 
of the glittering ‘‘croppings.” 

If the truth must be told, they are a pretty 
hard lot in Pauper Alley; but, if they have 
their defects, they have also their virtues. 
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Don Sereno, as well as in the street. 
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They do not parade a standard which they 
cannot live up to. No man professes much, 
while some at least perform more than might 
be expected of them. ‘They will never fail 
to help a friend in need, or a fallen man— 
perhaps even a fallenenemy. ‘They are gen- 
erous to a fault, charitable to the failings of 
others. If they cannot endure prosperity, 
they at least bear themselves bravely in ad- 
versity. If they win, they enjoy their win- 
nings royally—after their conception of roy- 
alty; and if they lose, they scorn to squeak 
or envy the winner. Every man openly an- 
nounces his intention to look after himself, 
and he naturally expects to meet other men 
on the same plane. When the noble Indian 
sports what somebody has called ‘the chiv- 
alric scalp-lock,” he is prepared to scalp or 
be scalped; it is in the fitness of things: in 
Pauper Alley, though they do not carry any 
bloody trophies at the girdle, they are cer- 
tainly prepared to die like men. What bus- 
iness had a seedy, depressed, though still 
dignified looking Don insuchaplace? Alas! 
alas! was it not Pauper Alley, after all ? 
Does not the moth flutter around the candle? 
And is there not an attraction in the chink 
of double eagles, even though we have none 
of them in our pocket ? 

But there was a pauper alley at home for 
In an 
evil hour he had left his rancho, situated some 
two hundred miles below the frontier, and 
removed to San Francisco in order to edu- 
cate his children. The mother and two lit- 
tle ones were dead, but still there were enough 
of the family left to make the undertaking a 
very serious one. ‘There was an enormous- 
ly fat aunt and two exceedingly thin aunts, 
two mature, lusty young women, cousins, 
two charming se#oeritas, his daughters—‘Se- 
gundita” and *Tercerita””—and four young 
boys from ten years of age downward. 

Mexican vanchos near the frontier are not 
exceptionally productive, and Don Sereno, 
though he had been Alcalde, Admintstrador, 
and /Prefecto, and claimed considerable in- 
fluence in Mexico, had been disappointed in 
obtaining further political preferment. So the 
family had gradually become poorer and poor- 
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er, until the interesting young se#orttas, Se- 
gundita and Tercerita, having reached the age 
of fifteen and sixteen, took to teaching, and 
being full to overflowing of all sorts of talent, 
particularly music; speaking English, French 
and Spanish with equal fluency, and perform- 
ing miracles upon both guitar and piano, 
they managed to relieve the now pressing 
wants of the family, and at least kept the 
wolf from the door. It was beautiful to see 
the devotion of these tender young things. 
Indeed, there was much that was beautiful 
to see about the family, the like of which 
can be seen, happily, among their country- 
people at any moment in any place where 
they abide. The Seforitas Segundita and 
Tercerita, were the only producers. Dofla 
Paula, the enormously fat aunt, and Doflas 
‘Teresa and Dorotea, the exceedingly thin 
aunts, kept house. One of the lusty cousins 
cooked and the other washed. The four 
boys, neatly dressed and carefully examined 
in their lessons by the young ladies, were 
started off to the public school every morn- 
ing. Don Sereno, after his desayuno of coffee 
or chocolate and a biscuit, being kissed and 
petted and encouraged by his daughters, 
went off with a loving smile and a smothered 
sigh to his daily visit to Pauper Alley, after 
which the young ladies gave lessons at home 
or abroad, as the case might be. But poor 
as they were and many as there were of them, 
there was always room for some still poorer 
_first or second or third ortwentieth cousins, 
or comadres, or remote relatives, or friends 
of the family. And no complaint was ever 
heard, nor was the effort considered a sacri- 
fice, nor did the sometimes scant supply ever 
fail to prove elastic enough to feed all with- 
in the fold. Nor was there any loss of self- 
respect or abatement of dignity—why should 
there have been? But when Don Sereno, 
after kissing his daughters the customary 
morning adieu, entered upon the atmosphere 
where the music of the attrition of double 
eagles enlivened the street, it was but natural 
that he should droop a little in his carrriage, 
and even feel somewhat of inward distrust 
beneath all his outward self-possession and 
dignity. 
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II. 


Mr. Robert Majoribanks, a good-looking 
young Englishman who had lived some years 
in Mexico, occupied an office in Pauper 
Alley, up stairs, in the ‘Comstock Building.” 
He was a mining secretary and accountant, 
and also helped his income by doing a little 
Spanish translating, examining titles, ete. 
He had studied law, and though not in regu- 
lar legal practice, found his knowledge ex- 
ceedingly useful upon occasion. He was a 
very prudent, matter-of-fact, careful young 
fellow, averse to speculation, rather precise, 
and outside of business matters a little stiff 
and slow. He was busy writing up some as- 
sessment rolls—for there is a more intimate 
connection betweeh assessments and divi- 
dends than most people imagine—when a 
knock at his door caused him to look up and 
bid his visitor enter. 

“Ah, amigo Don Sereno!” he said with 
evident pleasure, rising and shaking him by 
the hand warmly. “I was not aware you 
were inthecity. I met you last at Mazatlan. 
How are we? and how does the world use 
you?” 

4st, ast, Don Roberto, zo mas/  Rela- 
tive to my health, I cannot complain ; as to 
to my fortune—well, it is good, but it is re- 
tarded. I have friends of influence con- 
stantly exerting themselves in my behalf. I 
receive by every mail assurances which are 
entitled to the utmost confidence.” Here 
Don Sereno pulled an old and worn package 
of letters from his pocket. “I am expect- 
ing an appointment from Mexico”—drop- 
ping his voice to a confidential whisper and 
tapping his letters—“as Governor of La 
Baja! but it has been unaccountably de- 
layed. I should have called on you before 
had I known you were here. I remind my- 
self of our intimate companionship at Mazat- 
lan. Iam filled with agreeable recollections. 
Count on me when I receive my appoint- 
ment. My house, my services, my family, 
shall always be subject to your command.” 

“*A thousand thanks, Don Sereno,” said 
his friend cordially. ‘I also remember our 
pleasant days in Sinaloa. Likewise I am 
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always at your service. Perhaps you could 
command me xow /” 

“Thank you, thank you, amigo; I think, 
indeed, I know you cam aid’ me in a little 
matter—a project which I have in view, 
wherein I am convinced you can make your- 
self rich, while at the same time aiding me 
by your knowledge and experience in mining 
matters. I have some mines on my rancho, 
Las Palmitas, below the frontier, and it has 
occurred to me that I might dispose of them 
by forming an incorporated company, after 
the manner now so prevalent here. If you 
will undertake the management of this mat- 
ter, you can name yourself the number of 
shares you desire ; you can nominate your- 
self secretary, and also one of the directors. 
I may receive any day the appointment of 
Governor of La Baja; it is merely a question 
of time. I shall then be able to aid the com- 
pany in a multitude of ways—to grant them 
concessions, to concede them privileges, to 
advance and protect their interests, perhaps 
secure them the free export of silver and 
gold, a rebatement of all duties, possibly 
even the concession of a mint, if the pro- 
duct should justify it. The ranch is filled 
with minerals, but the principal veins are 
‘Za Cuerna de la Abundanca’ and ‘ La Can- 
delabra de Oro.” 

“The ‘Horn of Plenty’ and the ‘Golden 
Candelabra!’” said young Majoribanks; 
“those are pretty and tempting names, Don 
Sereno; but I regret to say I am not in the 
way of forming companies. I am secretary 
of a few well-known, established concerns ; 
and while I do not doubt for a moment the 
value of your property, I should not care to 
present anything to my people of which I 
have no personal knowledge. Is there no 
other matter in which I can be of service to 
you?” 

“Well, yes, amigo, there is,” said the old 
gentleman, confidingly. ‘Perhaps you could 
lend me a few hundred dollars, until I receive 
my appointment ?” 

Now, though Mr. Majoribanks—Mr. Rob- 
ert Majoribanks—was stiff and punctual, he 
was far from ungenerous. As we have men- 
tioned, he had lived in Mexico, where he 
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had met Don Sereno as a man of some im- 
portance, and even been indebted to him for 
a trifling service. He had not the slightest 
confidence in “The Horn of Plenty,” or 
“The Candelabra of Gold,” still less in the 
appointment of his friend as Governor of La 
Baja; but he had been kindly treated by the 
Mexicans, had not infrequently done them 
just such a personal service as that now ask- 
ed of him, and had never found them forget- 
ful of a favor when they had an opportunity — 
of reciprocating it. Not that the money bor- 
rowed was ever returned, dollar for dollar ; 
but some service, some concession, some 
privilege—of much greater value, perhaps— 
was given; that ts, if they ever found them- 
selves in a position todo so. In the present 
case he knew well enough that no opportun- 
ity of repayment was likely to occur; but 
obeying one of the traditions of Pauper Al- 
ley, never to refuse to help a friend in need, 
he walked to the safe, and taking out three 
hundred dollars handed it to Don Sereno, 
saying : 

“Tt is with but very little, amigo, that I can 
help you at this moment, but we will at least 
divide. Perhaps the good will with which 
it is offered may bring the retarded fortune, 
and enable you to multiply it. No thanks— 
no thanks!” he said in a hasty and embar- 
rassed way, and in manifest alarm, as Don 
Sereno began to wax eloquent. ‘When the 
tide turns, perhaps you may help to float my 
ship as I have tried to launch yours. Adios, 
amigo—adtos, adios. Call in and see me 
sometimes when you pass the office.” 

When Don Sereno returned to the bosom 
of his family he was attired in a new suit of 
black broadcloth, new boots and hat. He 


had shed the droop of his carriage and the 


look of self-distrust with the discarded attire, 
and he could not have been more gay or 
confident had ‘The Horn of Plenty” been 
emptied at his feet, had it been lighted up 
by “The Candelabra of Gold,” and an offic- 
ial seal, with an eagle strangling a serpent, 
conveyed to him the retarded appointment 
of Governor of La Baja. The dear little 
darlings, Segundita and Tercerita, embraced 
him ina transport of affectionate admiration, 


, 
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felicitated, petted, and caressed him. The 
enormously fat aunt, and the exceedingly 
thin aunts, and the robust cousins, and the 
four muchachitos, and the remote cousins, 
and the comadres and friends, held an ova- 
tion, and they retired that night certainly the 
happiest family in San Francisco. ‘ 


III. 


It is surprising how much more power we 
have to convince others when we are our- 
selves strong and fortified within. The old 
gentleman in his seedy attire, with his droopy 
gait and self-doubting manner, was in danger 
of being trampled upon in Pauper Alley; but 
lon Sereno, in fine broadcloth, with a dash- 
ing Spanish cloak loosely but gracefully 
thrown over his shoulders, and an extra curl 
to his mustachios, was another man. _Intro- 
duced by a mutual friend to Messrs. Cam & 
Tappet, the great mining men, as Don Se- 
reno de Ordoiiez y Montalvo, Prefecto de la 
Baja, and with aspirations to the governor- 
ship, he created a profound impression upon 
those gentlemen. They bowed as low, if 
not as gracefully, as the Don himself; re- 
turned courtesy for courtesy, and even made 
one or two quite fine speeches, though that 
sort of thing is not at all intheirline. When 
the “Cuerna de la Abundancta” was trans- 
lated into the “Horn of Plenty,” and the 
“Candelabra de Oro” into the “Golden Can- 
delabra,” and Don Sereno explained that the 
latter was so called because it had many 
“/ilitos,” or branches, concentrating towards 
a single stem, in all of which gold was quite 
_ visible to the naked eye, and, moreover, pro- 
duced a handful of specimens, which he said 
the children on the ranch had picked up to 
play with, the eyes of Messrs. Cam & Tap- 
pet became riveted with attention. 

“If we were to send a party down to your 
ranch, the Palmitas, to visit the property, 
could we count upon their finding similar 
specimens ?” they asked. 

“(), certainly,” said Don Sereno, “plenty 
of them; although we always thought more 
of the ‘Cuerna dela Abundanca, which does 
not show free gold, and that is the vein I 
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should more particularly commend to your 
attention.” 

‘‘Nothing like the stuff itself to get upa 
company on,” said Mr. Cam; “when you 
can see it, there is sure to be more of it. I 
don’t believe in the mines where you have 
to go through to the antipodes before they 
begin to pay. I think we can promise to 
interest some parties who will lay hold of 
your ‘Candelabra de Oro,’ if the expert’s re- 
port is favorable and we can make satisfac- 
tory arrangements.” 

As to the arrangements, there was no diffi- 
culty on that score. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars to be paid Don Sereno upon accept- 
ance of the property; thirty-three and a third 
per cent of the stock, full paid upon incor- 
poration; the Don to accompany the expert 
commission to visit and report ; all prelimin- 
ary expenses to be borne by Messrs. Cam & 
Tappet. 

The specimens, which though soiled were 
very rich, and the romantic story of the chil- 
dren using them as playthings, did the busi- 
ness. A sufficient number of friends were 
given the privilege of entering upon “‘inside 
terms,” and these gentlemen, after an inter- 
view with Don Sereno, became most ardent 
and enthusiastic. There was considerable 
discussion, however, as to the expert com- 
mission. Half the company wanted to send 
a scientific man,a regular graduate of a min- 
ing college—European preferred; the other 
half favored a thorough, hard-headed, practi- 
cal man, without any frills or scientific terms 
which nobody.could understand. The dis- 
cussion upon this subject became so heated 
as at one time to threaten a dissolution of 
the enterprise in its infancy; but this menac- 
ing difficulty was finally happily compromised 
by sending 4efA, a decision which manifestly 
covered every possible contingency and ren- 
dered any mistake impossible. 


IV. 


Don Sereno was very grateful to his 
friend Mr. Robert Majoribanks, or “ Don 
Roberto” as he called him. All his good 
fortune could be distinctly traced to that 
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lucky three hundred dollars advanced in the 
very nick of time. Don Sereno’s gratitude 
had been communicated to the family, and 
that sentiment having been planted in the 
bosom of the fair and ardent young Sefior- 
ttas Segundita and Tercerita, grew apace. 
The generous young Englishman was en- 
throned, idealized, exalted, and the dear old 


papa was allowed no peace until he brought 


him home to be adored. O, Mr. Robert 
Majoribanks! Q, “Don Roberto!” your 
peace of mind departed from that hour. 
Your cool method and exact calculation were 
brought to naught. Your rather formal 
and cold ways were thawed and_ broken, 
and re-frozen, and re-melted, and all to your 
distraction; and never was a precise young 
gentleman in such a quandary before or since. 

If the truth must be told, these grateful 
and most affectionate young creatures came 
very near making love to him. Of course, 
there was no intention on their part to doso, 
or both would not have joined in the attack 
upona comparatively defenceless man. ‘That 
would have been a waste of energy. But 
the girls wanted to show their gratitude—not 
in our cold-blooded way, but in the ardent, 
southern, Spanish, inflammatory fashion. He 
was received as one of the family: embraced 
when he entered and departed with that 
tender, delicate, wsthetic, shy, modest, in- 
describable embrace, which once accorded 
by a charming young lady is never to be for- 
gotten. He was ministered unto; wor- 
shiped from near and afar; had_ thrilling 
Spanish plaintive love songs sung unto him; 
glances shot at him which no mortal man 
could withstand. Besides, if he turned from 
the grateful, tender Segundita, in order to re- 
cover himself, he was met by the equally 
tender and grateful Tercerita: and so he was 
gone before he knew it; owned himself van- 
quished, and found no shame or anything to 
regret in the confession. ‘The only doubt in 
~ his mind was, which had dealt the more fatal 
blow. He was wounded all over: to which 
should he surrender? from which should he 
plead for the final coup de grace / 

And the young ladies? Well! they were 


about fifteen; innocent, ardent, and inexpe-. 
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rienced. They had nothought but of grati- 
tude to Don Roberto de Majoribanks. But 
as he was a fine-looking, pure, fair complex- 
ioned, fresh-colored young fellow, just the 
type which the southern ladies most admire, 
it was very nice to be grateful. Still, had he 
been old and gray-headed they would have 
been equally so—though, no doubt, they 
realized that it was much pleasanter to be 
grateful to Telemachus than to Ulysses. 
Then, too, having no experience, they were 
both unconscious of the force and fatal char- 
acter of their affectionate demonstrations, 
their tender glances, love songs, and the whole 
artillery of their blandishments. Long after 
poor Mr. Robert Majoribanks was hopelessly 
crippled, they were caressing him with ad- 
ditional fervor. Sooner or later all ladies 
learn to treat the vanquished with discretion; 
they are taught the full powers of their 
charms, and use them, at least, with some 
reasonable degree of economy. At length, it 
became evident even to these inexperienced 
young things what was the matter with “e/ 
pobrecito Don Roberto.” But which had 
dealt the fatal blow? They knew no more 


than he did. But what couldthey do? They 


could not treat him coldly. He had done 
nothing to lose their gratitude, or forfeit the 
confidential and affectionate character of his 
reception. ‘So that, at length, when all pre- 
parations were finally completed for the de- 
parture of the experts to visit the mine, and 
the services of Mr. Robert Majoribanks were 
solicited by all parties to accompany the ex- 
pedition as interpreter and legal adviser, it 
was a relief for him to do so. “I shall be 
able to analyze my feelings in the desert” 
he said—for he, at least, knew it was a des- 
ert. As to the others, they were indifferent 
on the subject, provided only the precivus 
metals were there in sufficient abundance. 


It has been hinted that there exist in the 
mining community two schools of opinion 
relative to expert knowledge —one “ going 
their pile,” to use the slang phrase, upon prac- 
tical men, the other attaching their entire 
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confidence to the scientific expert. Exper- 
jence seems only to confirm both parties in 
their convictions, and as all must have been 
satisfied, it is high testimony in favor of both. 
In the present case, as we have already in- 
timated, a compromise was agreed upon; 
Mr. Emil Yungschafer, a recent graduate 
from Freiburg, appearing for the scientific 
school, and Mr. R. O. K. Sharp or “Rock 
Sharp,” as he was familiarly called, for the 
practical. 

Rock Sharp was a tall, strapping, curly- 
headed, fine-looking young Irishman of 
about thirty, a mine manager, and so-called 
“expert,” with little more than his mother 
wit and shrewdness to depend upon. He 
could sink a shaft, or run a drift, or open “a 
stope” as well as anybody, and was as good 
a judge of gold quartz as the next man; but 
there his accomplishments ended. Being 
naturally very shrewd, he had made the 
most of his opportunities, and could be 
trusted to exercise sound judgment within 
the limits of his experience. He had made 
some lucky hits and some unlucky blunders, 
but with the address of his countrymen he 
had managed to turn both to equally good 
account. ‘Thus his admirers were ready to 
back him with any number of twenty-dollar 
pieces, well knowing that by hook or by crook 
he would turn them to the best possible ad- 
vantage. He was a light-hearted, gay, good- 
natured fellow, whom everybody liked, and 
for whom every one had a good word. 

Yungschafer was a tall, exceedingly fair, 
German-student-looking young man, fresh 
from college and the Hartz, measuring every- 
thing by the standard of his limited expe- 
rience, which should be considered after all 
but the threshold of mining knowledge— 
or for the matter of that, of any knowledge— 
but which many older and wiser people unnat- 
urally accept as the acme of all learning and 
achievement. Having the M. E. stamped 
upon them, the coin is current, and shines 
the brighter for being fresh from the mint. 

If the gentlemen composing the company 
ot The Candelabra de Oro, or anybody else, 
had supposed the representatives of these 
celebrated schvols of science and practice were 
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going to fall out, after the fashion of learned 
doctors in general, and thus shed either 
light or confusion upon the vexed question, 
they were destined to be greatly deceived. 
These two fine young fellows joined hands 
at once in the most cordial manner, and the 
other fine young fellow, the “interpreter and 
legal adviser,” followed suit. So with the 
kind old Don they made a jolly party, carry- 
ing good things enough with them to defy 
hunger, and thirst, and the desert. ‘They 
chartered a little coasting schooner from San 
Diego to the nearest port, if port it could 
be called. When they landed, they found 
animals and moses all ready awaiting them, 
and reached Las Palmitas, some forty miles 
inland, without accident or hardship. But 
as to the desert, there could be no mistake 
about it; as for the rancho, that might easily 
have been mistaken for anything else. A 
cluster of stunted palms, from which it had 
received its name, Las Palmitas, a large, 
roomy, old adobe house and a corral, were 
all that entitled it to be considered a ranch 
—at least, so the superficial observer would 
have said. But Don Sereno pointed out 
that the thin, dry grass was really pasture of 
the most nutritious character, that the un- 
dergrowth of mesquit, fa/o amarillo, etc., 
was of the acacia variety, all bearing beans 
or fruits of some character; that the stock 
browsed as well as grazed, and also fed 
on many of the varieties of the cactus, as 
the spines hanging from their muzzles suffi- 


ciently attested. Be all this as it may, Don 


Sereno did the honors as became the lord of 
fifty thousand acres, more or less, and events 
soon proved that if the outside was unprom- 
ising there was certainly a great deal more 
within than appeared upon the surface. 

A mozo, or servant, was speedily started off 
with a rusty old musket, which might have 
been a hundred years old, and a venerable 
ox, minus one of his horns and one of his 
ears, probably of about the same age; for 
what purpose the scientific commission were 
curious to inquire. 

“To kill a deer,” said Don Sereno. 

“To kill a deer!” they all exclaimed, 
“with that wretched, rusty old musket! And 
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what part does the ox play in the perform- 
ance ?” | 

“ Oh, that is a &Sancho’” said Don Sereno 
smiling. ‘*‘The mozo uses him as a cover. 
The weapon does not need to be very good, 
or the hunter a dead shot, for Sancho under- 
stands his business and enjoys the sport. 
He will creep up to the deer gradually, graz- 
ing apparently in the most natural manner, 
and when he has approached sufficiently 
near, finally brace himself up, while the ozo 
takes a rest upon his shoulder or against his 
limb to fire the fatal shot. You shall have 
venison for supper to-night, gentlemen, rest 
assured.” 

And sure enough, about sundown the boy 
appeared with a fine, fat young buck, which 
old Sancho packed into camp with evident 
satisfaction. Another mozo butchered a beef 
neatly upon the hide, hanging the strips on 
a line to dry in the sun. A small boy brought 
in two or three hare and a bunch of quail, 
others some delicious fi/ahayhas of both the 
red and white varieties—the fruit of a species 
of cactus. A plentiful supply of dainties in 
cans and boxes was brought from the schoon- 
er, not forgetting claret and champagne, and 
some beer for Herr Yungschafer. Don Se- 
reno evidently understood human. nature, 
and fully appreciated the importance of for- 
tifying the physical in order to sustain the 
intellectual man. 

In the morning, after a refreshing night’s 
rest, all started for the Candelabra de Oro, 
accompanied by two or three stalwart mozos 
bearing long steel bars, tapered and sharpen- 
ed to a fine point at both ends. A half 
hour’s work on one of the Az/i/os, and little 
chunks of gold-bearing rock began to appear, 
varying in size from an ounce to a pound or 
two, and later some quite rich specimens 
were brought to light, one or two containing 
more gold even than stone. By this time 
both Science and Practice were a little excit- 
ed, and snatching the bars from the hands 
of the mozos they worked like good fellows; 
while Mr. Majoribanks coolly and critically 
looked on, as became a legal adviser. Rock 
Sharp puzzled over the specimens consider- 
ably, but conld make nothing of them. It 
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was gold, of course—as to that there could 
be no doubt; but as he had never seen the 
like of the rock before him in connection 
with the precious metal, his practical knowl- 
edge was at fault. He had passed the limit 
of his narrow experience, and frankly appeal- 
ed to the superior learning of his friend, Herr 
Yungschafer, Phil. Doc. “It is Aa/k Spat,” 
said the student; and Aa/k Spat no doubt it 
was, 

Rock Sharp’s experience being at fault, 
and the Doctor of Philosophy’s knowledge 
being confined within the limits of the vein 
matter and the “casing,” which was of slate, 
both the experts fell back upon the gold, of 


which there seemed to be a reasonable abun- 


dance. Perhaps a bushel of specimens was 
extracted from the several /7/r/vs, all hand- 
some enough to adorn a cabinet. The sci- 
entific instruments were now brought up; 
the course of the vein and its several branch- 
es accurately determined ; the exact latitude 
and longitude of the spot laid down. A 
small map, neatly drawn and prettily tinted, 
was prepared by Mr. Yungschafer, and a care- 
ful scientific and practical report drawn up, 
signed by the representatives of both the 
schools. ‘The “Cwuerna de la Abundancta” 
received little consideration, much to Don 
Sereno’s disappointment. But then, as 
Messrs. Cam & Tappet had so shrewdly ob- 
served, “there’s nothing like the gold itself 
to get up a company upon.” And what was 
the use of prospecting in a hundred-foot vein 
where one could find ‘the color” perhaps 
once a day, when they had such an abundance 
before their eyes? So, having a sack full of 
specimens rich enough to make anybody's 
eyes twinkle, and the wine and beer being 
nearly exhausted, the expert Commission, 
scientific and practical, made for the schoon- 
er, and set sail for San Diego, much elated. 


VI. 


Mr. Robert Majoribanks had not much 
confidence in the permanence of the veins of 
the Aalk Spat. He had seen something of 
them before in Mexico. But as he was en- 


gaged only in the capacity of legal adviser 
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and interpreter, and the Company had em- 
ployed professors learned both in science and 
practice, it was clearly out of his province to 
express any doubts. Besides, after all, have 
not results throughout California, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, and the entire western por- 
tion of the Continent repeatedly confused all 
expert knowledge, disproving the dicta, and 
confusing the previous experience of all 
men? So Mr. Majoribanks wisely and mod- 
estly held his peace and attended to his own 
special department, which was the examina- 
tion: and translation of titles, verifying the 
placing of the mozoneros, or pillars, defining 
the location and extent of the mines, etc., 
etc., all of which he found to be perfectly 
satisfactory. 

But had he solved in the desert the deli- 
cate question relative to his affections, which 
had so distracted him? It is not every man 
so afflicted who can take refuge in a desert 
to seek a solution of his difficulties, or obtain 
direct and isolated communion with Nature, 
to gather from her majesty and solitude, 
strength and inspiration. But though the 
poor, distracted young fellow wandered much 
at night alone beneath those indescribably 
beautiful skies, until the penetrating eye of 
Science, and the still more penetrating eyes 
of Experience decided that he was in love, 
and very far gone, indeed, he could find no 
solution of his doubts—no balm for his 
wounded heart. In vain did he ery aloud 
to the lonely night: “Oh! is it Segundita? 
oris it Tercerita? ‘Tell me, oh! tell me, 
ye placid stars! whisper ye incense-laden 
breezes!” 

But on one subject he had no doubts. 
The Don had a mighty good thing of it. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars, and_ thirty- 
three and a third per cent. of the stock full 
paid! Surely, the threé hundred dollars had 
brought his friend’s ship to port! His fath- 
cr-in-law would be wealthy. And the Gov- 
ernorship of J.a Baja? No doubt the far- 
seeing authorities in Mexico would discover 
his merits by the light of the Candelabra 
de Oro. It is astonishing—the penetrating 
effect of the light from a golden Candelabrum 
of many branches. It can be compared only 
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to the artificial rays shed in the boudoirs of 
some fair lady of fashion, rose-tinted, refined, 
and subdued, bringing out every lovely tone, 
every Charming outline, while throwing into 
delicious shadow every defect. The polli- 
ticians of Mexico are an esthetic and culti- 
vated people. By virtue of this radiance he 
might become the son-in-law of a Governor 
—he, himself, might even reach to the dig- 
nity of Secretary of State. And he could 
indulge these visions with complacency, for 
had he not lost his heart even before the 
dawn of his friend’s prosperity? “I have 
only to make up my mind,” he said, “to 
choose between two of the loveliest and 
most accomplished of Sehorttas. Resolve 
thee, Robert Majoribanks, it is a disgrace to 
thy resolution—a shame to thy manhood.” 
“T can!—I will!—I do!”—he declared with 
sudden decision. ‘‘ All doubt is at an end! 
It shall be Segundita!—no, Tercerita!—her 
glances kill me.—No! Segundita!—or I per- 
ish!— O! Segundita !— O! Tercerita! — Se- 
gundita! Ter-cer-i-ta! Se-gun-di-ta— Heaven 
help me !—help me! or I am lost!” 


VIL. 


When the scientific commission returned 
to San Francisco, and the success of the pro- 
jected sale and incorporation became an as- 
sured fact, there was elation and excitement 
in the bosom of the family of Don Sereno 
de Ordoiiez y Montalvo; for though the 
Mexican and Spanish-American races can 
meet adversity after a manner which de- 
prives it of half its terrors, no people in the 
world are better prepared to enjoy prosperity. 
Don Sereno was embraced, and re-embraced, 
petted, patted, and caressed. Indeed, his 
life at home during the comparatively brief 
period which he could spare from his now 
important. business, was a succession of em- 
braces: the fat aunt, the thin aunt, the ro- 
bust cousins, the young seforitas, the four 
boys, the compadres, comadres, friends, and 
visitors all embracing in turn, and yielding 
him one to the other with reluctance. Mr. 
Majoribanks, who next to papa was now the 
light of the family, was also embraced and 
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re-embraced ; but if the lovely young Seiior- 
ttas Segundita and Tercerita, had only known 
how near he had come to making up his 
mind, and how each embrace undid his res- 
olution, they would not have so distracted 
the worthy young man. But they did not 
know—they thought him more diffident, and 
retiring, and bashful than they had at first 
supposed; and being the sweetest and most 
sympathetic little darlings that ever lived, 
both sought to encourage him. 

Under their altered circumstances it was 
but natural that the young ladies should im- 
prove their wardrobe somewhat. ‘To tell the 
truth, it was difficult to improve, for the plain 
black in which they had always dressed was 
most becoming to them. ‘They were small, 
but exquisitely formed, with perfect hands 
and feet, supple figures, creamy complexions, 
a classic poise of the head, and luxuriant 
black hair, most exquisitely arranged. — It is 
a fiction that a Spanish lady cannot wear a 
hat. ‘They do not wear hats in Mexico, or 
in the Spanish-American States. Segundita 
and Tercerita had worn them very rarely; 
and Mr. Robert Majoribanks, having finally 
made up his mind, and being fully resolved 
to propcse to Segundita—no, Tercerita!— 
yes, Segundita !—found the young ladies try- 
ing on some hats. ‘They were in a dispute 
as to which was the most becoming, and also 
as to the proper, appropriate, conventional 
poise and tilt with which they should be worn. 
They were very much elated and animated, 
and the little foreign accent and precision of 
their English speech lent additional piquancy 
and attractiveness to their charming manceu- 
vers. “Don Roberto” was immediately en- 
throned as umpire, and the young sehoritas 
tried on first one hat, then another, now with 
a knowing tlt forward, then with a still more 
knowing tilt on one side, then a languishing 
and distracting pose on the back of the head, 
then perched audaciously upon the very sum- 
mit of the high Spanish chignon; marching 
around the room with changeful gait and 
carriage, and expression to correspond; pass- 
ing and repassing Mr. Majoribanks, appeal- 
ing, expostulating, posing in front of the 
mirror, contradicting, 
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“No, it is “ese way, Segundita—mira /— 
mira '—lo tengo!” 

“No, it is “hese way, Tercerita—AA, gue 
sombrerito! Don Roberto! meayuda! Sus- 
tain me, Don Roberto. Your taste is per- 
fect—” 

“*No, sustain me, Don Roberto! mira/ 
mira! Tercerita! Don Roberto!” 

Now, the position of an umpire is a diffi- 
cult and dangerous one at all times and in 
all places; but O, Mr. Robert Majoribanks! 
when you allowed yourself to be inveigled 
into that responsible office, after having so 
laboriously finally, and fully made up your 
mind, and succeeded in discarding all doubts 
on the subject—your inflexible resolution 
changed with every hat, and every pose, and 
every thrilling, intoxicating, appealing glance; 
and no more distracted and unhappy young 
man ever returned to bachelor’s apartments. 


VITL. 


The Company of the Candelabra de Ore 
having incorporated under the auspices of 
Messrs. Cam & ‘Tappet, they naturally, with 
such a prospect before them, resolved to put 
up a mill. Don Sereno, being consulted, 
modestly recommended five stamps; but 
luckily, only to Messrs. Cam & ‘Tappet, who 
instantly pounced on him with something 
very much like contempt. A five stamp 
mill, to work such ore!—no, indeed! ‘The 
question to be considered was simply, Shall 
it be twenty or forty stamps? and the matter 
was brought before the board for discussion. 
Now, everybody in California is well aware 
that it is the mill that makes the mine. It 
does not require an expert or a doctor of phi- 
losophy toknowthat much, — Inquire of your 
friends; examine into the records of. all 
companies, and you will learn that if you 
only build a mill of sufficient proportions 
the mine must grow up toit. It is an im- 
mutable law of nature. Moreover, if ore 
yields $50 a ton, and you crush a ton and a 
half to the stamp, one stamp will yield you 
$75, ten stamps $750, and twenty stamps 
$1,500 per diem. 75x10=750, 75x20=I,- 
But for the pres- 
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ent, the Company of the Candelabra de Oro 
showed their prudence and experience by 
being contented with a mill of twenty stamps 
—the machinery, boilers, etc., having a ca- 
pacity for forty—thus leaving room, as 
Messrs. Cam & Tappet pug it, “ for a natural 
and healthy growth.” 

The twenty five thousand dollars and the 
full paid stock were promptly paid over to 
Don Sereno, but he was not included in the 
list of directors, the unlucky suggestion con- 
cerning the five stamp mill having proven 
that his ideas were not sufficiently progressive 
and American. An eminent engineer drew 
the plan of the mill, aided by the scientific 
skill of Herr Yungschafer and the experience 
of Mr. R.O. K. Sharp. Skilled mechanics 
of all kinds were engaged, and the work of 
building was promptly and auspiciously in- 
augurated. ‘This proved to be one of the 
few lucky enterprises to encounter no serious 
obstacle, there being no storms, no frosts, no 
snows in that lovely climate; and as Las 
Palmitas had but about twenty native rest- 
dents, there were but few revolutions or fro- 
nunciamientos, and those not of a formidable 
character. So, in about six or eight months, 
it was announced that the mill was approach- 
ing completion, and would be ready to start 
up in about sixty or ninety days. This being 
the case, the directors, like men of prudence 
and experience, thought it about time to open 
the mines, and sent down a considerable force 
of miners accordingly. 

The prospects of the Candelabra de Oro 
being so flattering, and the stock of the com- 
pany booming at a very high figure, it was 
somewhat of a blow to the stockholders to 
learn, unexpectedly, that Don Sereno de Or- 
dofiez y Montalvo had sold out all his stock. 
lor a moment there was quite a flutter of 
consternation; but remembering that he had 
been left out in the cold in regard to the di- 
rectorship, as well as being a little snubbed 
in regard to his un-American, unprogressive 
Suggestions, and knowing that all Spaniards 
are apt to stand upon their dignity, they 
attributed his retirement to pique, and the 
boom, after being for a moment arrested, 
resumed its resistless sway. 
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IX. 


The introduction of Herr Yungschafer and 
Mr. R. O. K. Sharp, of the scientific com- 
mission, to the happy family of Ordonez y 
Montalvo rather complicated matters. Rock 
Sharp, true to his nation and character, be- 
came an ardent admirer of Segundita, and 
Herr Yungschafer, if not quite so demonstra- 
tive, was deeply impressed by the charms of 
the lovely Tercerita. But both the young 
ladies were loyal to Mr. Robert Majoribanks, 
and in doubt only as to his preference. 

“He is in love with Segundita,” said Ter- 
cerita, ‘dear, sweet, little darling Segundita. 
She is much prettier and more loveable than 
I. How could I have been so blind as not 
to have seen it before. O, Segundita! gwe- 
rida Segundita, you shall have him; I will 
throw him into yourarms. This very night 
I will make an appointment, and they shall 
have the parlor all to themselves.” 

And sweet little Segundita, quite as self- 
denying as her sister, cried, “Ah, dear, dar- 
ling Tercerita, guerida de mt corazon, she 
loves him, I know, and he adores her—who 
would not adore her? How beautiful they 
look together—he is as handsome as she is 
lovely. It is only for lack of opportunity 
that he has not declared himself long ago. 
How stupid is our Mexican custom of not 
permitting young people to be alone. But 
we are sufficiently American to dispense with 
duennas, at least in the house, and I shall 
see that he has his opportunity. If he were 
Spanish, he would speak to papa; but it is 
English etiquette to address the young lady 
first; and how can he do so, you foolish lit- 
tle thing, unless they are left alone together?” 

So Segundita, escorted by Mr. R. O. K. 
Sharp, and chaperoned by one robust cousin, 
took to visiting in one direction; and Terce- 
rita, escorted by Herr Yungschafer and the 
other robust cousin, in another. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Robert Major- 
ibanks, upon calling at the house again and 
again, met neither of the young ladies; and 
finding but poor consolation from either the 
enormously fat aunt or the exceedingly thin 
aunts, or in the affectionate demonstrations 
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of the boys, who were much attached to him, 
he took a tremendous fit of the sulks, and 
avoided the house altogether for an incredible 
space of time. Just as he had about con- 
quered himself and felt thoroughly ashamed, 
he met Tercerita with Herr Yungschafer. 
They looked delightfully happy, and Mr. 
Majoribanks returned to his room in torture. 
“Never mind,” he said at length, ‘if I lose 
Tercerita, I can throw myself at the feet of 
Segundita.” But hardly had he recovered 
from the shock of meeting Tercerita and 
Herr Yungschafer, than in one of his lonely 
wanderings he overtook Segundita and Mr. 
R. O. K. Sharp. The expert was evidently 
pouring into her ear all the endless repertoire 
of blandishments and soft nothings, the gift 
of every man of his nation, and Segundita— 
ah, the traitress !—-Segundita was listening to 
him. For awhile despair took possession of 
poor Mr. Robert Majoribanks. He cast a 
glance of unutterable reproach upon the 
poor little girl, and an annihilating scowl 
upon the gallant young Irishman, and _re- 
treated; pursued, however, by the tearful 
glance of poor little Segundita. 

As to Segundita, she was in despair. Later, 
when the family had retired, she cast herself 
at her sister’s feet, sobbing, “*O, Ter-cer-i-ta! 
he loves you—and oh!” sob—sob—sob—- 
“he hates poor little Segundita.” But she 
soon recovered herself, as her sister lavished 
caresses upon her; and finally fell asleep, 
half sobbing, while still plotting deeply, se- 
_cretly, and mysteriously the most expedient 

method of bringing the perverse young fellow 
to her sister’s feet. 

** Marion wept. She had not blamed him ; 

Yet, with sullen, injured look, 
‘He stood, tossing her few snow-drops 
To the dark, half-frozen brook. 
Meek she pleaded his forgiveness, 
Though she ne’er had done him wrong.”’ 

Mr. Robert Majoribanks had the fortitude 
to shun the house for a month or more. But 
he was an Englishman: .and it is well known 
that when an Englishman wants anything, 
he wants it very much indeed, and that if 
anybody else wants it, he wants it a great 
deal more. So he finally made up his mind 
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that he would propose to Tercerita, and, if 


refused, to Segundita. Then, if he should 
again fail, he would challenge both the sci- 
entist and the expert. The reproachful 
glances of the fair young Seftiorttas had pierc- 
ed his soul, and fe felt that it would bea 
consolation to perish at the hand of either 
of his rivals, if he could only fall at the feet 
of both the young ladies. 


X. 


Being suddenly called by the company of 
the Candelabra de Oro to proceed to the City 
of Mexico, in order to procure a patent for 
their valuable properties, Mr. Majoribanks. 
resolved to know his fate before departing. 
“Tt is Segundita,” he said, “after all. I 
know it now. Those tender glances, those 
eyes filled with tears as they reproached; O, 
what agony I have endured! but this very 
night shall end it.” 

The family had removed to an elegant 
mansion on Van Ness Avenue, and thither 
Mr. Robert Majoribanks bent his steps. He 
had the good fortune to find Segundita at 
home, and alone. She was slightly reserved, 
despite the affectionate welcome which she 
accorded him; but that only made his heart 
fuller of worship. She was sad and languid, 
he thought—but that made her still more 
beautiful. At his request she sang him the 
beautiful song, Ay CAiniguita, and when she 
faltered forth in tender accents, and with 
touching pathos, the line 

** Outen hay de querer a mi 
Quien hay de querer amt,” 


he could contain himself no longer, but 
moved by a sudden and irresistible impulse, 
he cast himself at her feet, and seizing her 
hand, poured out an impassioned declara- 
tion. 

“Oh! Don Roberto!” she said with tear- 
ful eyes—‘‘ Oh! Senor de Majoribanks, you- 
are-too-late—I am engaged—Mrr. Sharp told 
me that 

“Sharp! Sharp! Rock Sharp!” said Mr. 
Majoribanks, starting up—-‘ traitor '—-vil- 


lain ! you shall pay dearly for this ! 
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“Senor de Majoribanks !” said Segundita 
in surprise, and drawing herself up with 
dignity—indeed, nobody could have con- 
ceived it possible that the little slender fig- 
ure could have looked so dignified. ‘ I was 
about to say that Mr. Sharp told me you 
were going to Mexico on business of impor- 
tance. I have not seen you—we have not 
seen you—for quite-a-long-time. I was en- 
yaged only yesterday to Count Cialdini, of 
the Italian legation. Tercerita is engaged 
to Prince Khorassan of the Persian Embassy 
to China, and we are to be married upon the 
same day.” 

Let us draw the curtain! ‘There are sor- 
rows too sacred for intrusion. Fortunately, 
there was no occasion for bloodshed ! 

Poor Mr. Majoribanks proceeded on his 
mission to Mexico, feeling that his too sus- 
ceptible heart had received a. wound—or 
rather wounds, from which it never could re- 
cover, 

Before he returned to Pauper Alley, the 
Company of the Candelabra de Oro had col- 
lapsed. The twenty stamp mill ran just 
seven hours and ten minutes when the ore 
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gave out; and the miners reporting that the 
hilitos, having concentrated, had degenerated 
into a barren ledge of lime, the property was 
abandoned. A year orso later, Don Sereno 
“re-denounced ” the deserted mill under the 
laws provided in the Ordenansas de Minerid, 
for the re-occupation and re-habilitation of 
“ Haciendas de Beneficio abandonadas.” He 
had opened with a force of native miners 
upon the Cuerna de la Abundancia, and 
though the ore only paid sixteen dollars a 
ton, having a hundred-foot ledge, cheap la- 
bor, a cheap mill, and a store well stocked 
with supplies, he soon made a pretty good 
thing of it. He increased the mill to forty 
stamps and is long since a millionaire. 

It was but natural that the Mexican au- 
thorities should recognize, at length, the 
merits of their distinguished countryman ; 
so the long deferred appointment did not 
fail, finally, to come to hand. Thus, our 
friend of Pauper Alley has now the honor of 
saluting you as His Excellency, Sefior Don 
Sereno de Ordohez y Montalvo—Gefe Fo- 
litico y Comandante Milttar de la Baja muy 
a la orden de Ustedes y que besa las manos. 

Henry S. Brooks. 


A WEDDING SONNET. 


Ir were an idle thing, good friends, to say 


No after grief be yours ! 


The rose may blow 


In beauty, but the thorn as well must grow ; 

And though a brilliant sun brings in the day, 

Lo, a small cloud,—a hair-breadth’s size, we'll say— 
May spread until it hides the splendid glow. 
Then let me pray these for you as you go: 

Sweet Patience, calm Content, and all the way 

You travel, white-robed Peace: then at your side, 
When Grief shall-come she will come silently 


And powerless to harm. 


Ay: you will take 


Her hand submissively, and bid her bide 


‘At will within your walls. 


So you may be 


Happy and glad with Grief for Love’s dear sake. 


James Berry Bensel. 


» 
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THE modern system of public debts finds 
its origin in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in the loans of the Italian and 
Dutch Republics. To the Lombard cities 
is due the discovery of the funding system, 
and Holland was the first to carry it out on 
a large scale, and for a long period of time. 
The Dutch debt was begun in the struggle of 
the low countries against the tyranny of 
Philip II., and was increased by their wars 
against Cromwell, Charles II. of England, 
and Louis XIV. of France. _ In 1668 it was 
$ 300,000,000, an immense sum for the time, 
while the English debt was just beginning. 

Before the day of the Dutch debt, gov- 
ernments had found themselves without 
money, and had borrowed it of any one who 
would loan. Sovereigns had time and again 
raised large sums from the enforced good 
will of their people, and had pledged their 
royal faith in return. Charles V. of France, 
as early as 1375, had laid a broad foundation 
for the Ffench debt, which was eagerly built 
upon by his successors, Spain owed a large 
and uncertain amount a hundred years be- 
fore England began borrowing. But these 
debts were not public debts as we under- 
stand the term. They were emphatically 
the king’s debts. They were, as a_ usual 
thing, forced loans, which are nothing more 
than taxes levied with promise of repayment. 
The loans were repaid if the king could raise 
the money and was anxious for his credit. 
Otherwise, the debt was scaled down or 
wiped off altogether by the simple expedient 
of the king’s proclamation. The royal prom- 
ise could be forgotten as easily as it could be 
given, and could form no basis for a national 
credit on which a system of national debt in 
its turn must rest. It was not until govern- 
ment fell wholly or partially into the hands 
of the people, that the credit and honor of a 
nation could be pledged to the repayment of 
a loan. The faith and honor of one king 
might be of no moment to his successor, and 
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DEBTS. : 
his debts and his loans might be rejected at 
the same time. But where power is lodged 
in a large body, any change short of revolo- 
tion must be so gradual that the sovereign 
is in effect, perpetual. With the rise of free 
governments we see men willing to loan their 
property on the faith of a promise. 

National debts have been called a “mort- 
gage on taxes.” At the present day this - 
statement involves a doubtful stretch of lan- 
guage, but in the early loans expressed the 
exact facts. The borrowing government 
promised to repay the sum borrowed, and - 


. the interest on the loan was guaranteed from 


certain specified taxes that were set aside 
for this purpose. It was the transition from 
the old style of voluntary loan, where men 
required tangible security in what Wemmick 
calls “ portable property ’"—as, for instance, 
the crown jewels—to the present system 
where no security but the honor of the na- 
tion is asked for. Such were the debts of 
Holland in the seventeenth century. Men 
of that day, who lived under despotic goy- 
ernments where the king might pay his debts 
by drawing his pen across their written 
amounts, wondered when they heard that 
the government promises of Holland were 
eagerly sought after by its people, and won- 
dered more when they heard that the inter- 
est was paid without question or cavil on 
the specified day. 

Although the present system of public 
debt practically originated in Holland, it ts 
to England that we must look for its most 
interesting development. When William III. 
was called to the English throne in 1688, 
there was a small debt amounting to some- 
thing over £660,000, recognized by the 
crown. It was known as the “King’s Debt.” 
With the accession of William, England again 
assumed the position she had held under 
Elizabeth and Cromwell, and had lost under 
She was once more a_first- 
With her return to the Council 


class power. 
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Board of Europe, England prepared to 
throw herself vigorously into, the contest 
against Louis XIV., whose dream of uni- 
versal dominion was as dangerous to liberty 
as that of Napoleon a century later. War 
was declared, a treaty of alliance negotiated 
with Holland, and the plans for the “ Grand 
Alliance” drawn up. The need now was 
for money and men. _ Both were loyally 
voted by Parliament. But to vote money 
was one thing, and to get it, another. A 
hold and able financier was needed, and 
such a one was found in Charles Montague. 
Montague was far in advance of his age. He 
was fertile in expedients; and where he 
could not conceive plans of his own, he 
could adapt the ideas of others to practical 
use. When the revenues were found insuf- 
ficient to prosecute the war in a vigorous 
manner, he was the first to bring forward a 
plan for a loan. 

The first borrowing was done in 1693, and 
the manner of providing for it is curious 
enough to attract our attention for a mo- 
ment. ‘The revenues for 1692 had fallen 
short of expenses, £500,000, and a like def- 
icit was estimated for 1693. To cover this, 
Parliament, on motion of Montague, author- 
ized a loan of 41,000,000, to be raised on a 
system of life annuities. As each annuitant 
died, his share was to be divided among the 
survivors until the number was reduced to 
seven ; on the death of any one of these, his 
annuity reverted to the Government, and the 
debt terminated with the life of the last an- 
nuitant. It was an ingenious plan, estab- 
lishing, in fact, a sort of lottery, in which 
the highest prizes were to be drawn by the 
oldest survivors. In the reign of George the 
Third, even as late as the year 1769, there 
were one or two old men, who were drawing 
an enormous profit from an investment made 
in their name in the loan of 1692. The in- 
terest on this loan was secured, as in the 
_ early Dutch loans, by a mortgage on certain 
specified taxes. 

_ Various other expedients were proposed 
and carried through’ by the boldness and 
ability of Montague. <A “ Lottery Loan,” in 


which a high rate of interest was given to 
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certain bonds by a drawing, and the “ Bank 
Loan,” by which the subscribers were formed 
into the corporation that has become the 
Bank of England, are his best known plans. 
The loans were gradually turned into the two 
classes of securities that now make up the 
British debt—the permanent and the termin- 
able annuities. 

The debt of England thus begun amount- 
ed at the death of William to more than 
£,13,000,000. The Wars of the Spanish 
Succession nearly trebled it, and at the 
death of Anne it was £4 36,000,000. Before 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, it 
had risen to 76,000.000, and at the close 
of the brilliant but lavish administration of the 
elder Pitt, it stood at £ 133,000,000. The 
American War doubled this sum, and by the 
gigantic contest against Napoleon, it was 
swollen to the enormous sum of more than 
£,900,000,000, representing nearly $4,400,- 
000,000. From 1817 there has been a grad- 
ual decrease, and the debt in 1880 stood at 
£.774,944,235, or nearly $3,770,000,000. 

It is curious to contrast the opinions of 
England on the debt in the eighteenth and 
in the nineteenth centuries. Throughout the 
eighteenth century, the debt was a source of 
unreasonable. terror, even to the best and 
foremost thinkers; throughout the nineteenth 
century it has been the subject of as unrea- 
sonable a neglect. When the debt reached 
#,12,000,000, the nation was on the road to 
ruin; when it amounted to £ 60,000,000, 
bankruptcy was only a question of a few 
years ; and when it reached 4 133,000,000, 
it was all over with England. As Mr. Man- 
talini would say, she had gone to the “ dem- 
nition bow-wows.” Even so acute a thinker 
as David Hume wrote that the financial ruin 
of England was accomplished when the last 
named sum was reached. And all this clam- 
or was in the face of the fact that the ma- 
terial prosperity of England was _ increas- 
ing at an unexampled rate, and was plainly 
to be seen by the dullest man who looked 
around him. When the long struggle against 
Napoleon had piled up a debt of £900,- 
000,000, there were fewer prophets of evil 
than when it had been but a tenth of that 
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sum; and in a few years England settled 
down to the comfortable opinion that a large 
debt was an old institution, eminently Eng- 
lish, and one of the blessings of a perfect 
constitution, 

In the sixty years succeeding the declara- 
tion of peace, the reduction of the debt was 
hardly £ 100,000,000, and was less by some 
thousands of pounds than the reduction of 
the debt of the United States in the six years 
following the close of the Rebellion. Since 
1875 a more earnest and steady reduction 
has taken place. The subject was brought 
to the attention of Parliament in that year, 
and as a result, the faith of the nation was 
pledged to the payment of the debt. 

The public debt of France dates from the 
French Revolution. Before that time the 
king was the state, and the large sums _bor- 
rowed by Louis XIV. and his successors 
were more than once scaled down at the ar- 
bitrary will of the ruler. At the beginning 
of the revolution it amounted to about $650,- 
000,000 in round numbers. By the confis- 
cation of the property of the emigrés, by pay- 
ment in the forfeited lands of the Church 
and the nobility, it was reduced to $150,000,- 
ooo. ‘Twenty-three years of war followed, 
and millions of men were kept in the field; 
but Napoleon made war at the expense of 
the conquered, and he left France with a 
debt of little more than $300,000,000. From 
this time forward the bad management of 
the French finances is remarkable; and the 
debt gradually rises, till the Second Empire 
inherited a charge of nearly $1,200,000,000, 
The recklessness with which the debt was 
now piled up is unparalleled in_ history. 
During eighteen years of comparative peace, 
the debt was increased nearly a billion anda 
half of dollars. The war with Germany, and 
the German levy of nearly $1,000,000,000 
raised the debt to the grand total, in 1875, 
of forty-five hundred millions of dollars— 
$4,555,629, 500. 

The English and French debts are the 
largest and the most 'mportant in Europe. 
The capitalized debts of the remaining states 
may be stated roughly at $7,500,000,000, and 
the total European debt at $15,000,000,000. 
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From this brief survey of European debts 
we come now to the United States. The 
subject has for us a deeper interest, and will 
need a more thorough treatment. The debt 
of the United States begins with the Revolu- 
tion. ‘Ten years after the close of that strug- 
gle, Alexander Hamilton estimated the act- 
ual cost of the war at $140,000,000. The 
nominal amount of the debt was consider- 
ably greater, including, as it did, $200,000,- 
000 of paper money that had been paid out 
at a fraction of its face value. ‘The currency 
had, by this time, become valueless, and no 
attempt was made to redeem it. The actual 
debt assumed by Congress may be placed in 
round numbers at $70,000,000. The policy 
that has since become one of the traditions 
of our government, of paying off our debt as 
promptly as possible, was now begun. The 
debt was practically cleared off in 1807, 
though one bill of $2,000 due to foreign offi- 
cers dragged on to 1828. ‘The War of 1812 
raised the debt to more than $120,000,000. 
The payment of this sum was completed in 
twenty years. The Mexican War marks the 
beginning of the debt that we are now pay- 
ing off. That struggle left us owing $47,- 
000,000, which, by disgraceful management 
in the thirteen years of peace that followed, 
was nearly doubled. At the opening of the 
Civil War we owed nearly $90,000,000, and 
our credit was so low that a small loan was 
made with difficulty at an exorbitant interest 
in the last year of President Buchanan’s ad- 
ininistration. The spirit of the nation rose 
with the necessities of the war. The revenue 
was trebled, the credit restored, and nearly $2,- 
500,000,000 was borrowed to put down the 
rebellion. Besides this amount, there was a 
forced loan from the people of nearly $400,- 
000,000, by the issue of an irredeemable 
currency to that amount. The revolted 
states put forth efforts no less energetic, and 
the direct cost of the war exceeded $5,000,- 
The collapse of the rebellion 
wiped out a large part of the enormous debt 
of the country, and left the United States 
even then with the heaviest annual debt 
charge in the world. The highest point of 
the debt was touched in 1866. when it 
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amounted to $2,794,161,728. The annual 
charge for the support of the debt was over 
$4 per head of population. 

The traditionary policy of the country, 
broken at the close of the Mexican War, was 
now renewed, and the nation set itself vigor- 
ously to paying its debts. By 1870 the 
national debt was reduced by nearly $400,- 
000,000. ‘The succeeding ten years saw the 
abandonment of the war taxes, which sud- 
denly reduced the revenue by nearly one- 
third; a great financial panic, which para- 
lyzed our manufactories ; the resumption of 
specie payments: and still the reduction 
went on. By the z3oth of June, 1880, we 
had paid off nearly $700,000,000 of the 
debt. We then owed an interest bearing 
debt of $1,723,993,100. ‘The increase in 
the revenue has kept pace in the last three 
years with the increase of national wealth, 
and we have paid off nearly $300,000,000 
more. The non-interest bearing debt is at 
present secured by a deposit of cash in the 
treasury, and may be left out of account. 
The debt of the United States may be reck- 
oned at less than $1,500,000,000. 

With the present income and expenditure, 
the United States would bein a positionto pay 
off its debt before maturity. The last of the 
thirty year bonds mature in 1907, and at 
the present rate of reduction the debt would 
be extinguished before 1900. If the interest 
saved onthe paid-up debts were applied to the 
reduction of the principal, the debt would be 
extinguished in 1895. As the bonds cannot 
be redeemed unless at a premium before they 
fall due, a reduction of taxation is probable 
in the near future. 

We turn from this brilliant financial pic- 
ture to one drawn in darker colors. I will 
call attention for a moment to the amount 
owing by the state and local governments at 
each census of the last forty years. 


1,056, 406, 208 


The increase to 1870 was of state and 
county debt. The loyal states during the 
war had equipped troops for the support of 
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the nation, and the revolted states had in- 
curred debt in reorganizing their govern- 
ments. By payment, and by repudiation, 
these debts had been reduced from $828,- 
443,224 in 1870, to $408,603,102 in 1880. 
The increase has been in municipal debts. 
This item first attracts attention in the cen- 
sus of 1870, where it is stated at $328,244,- 
520. Inthe next ten years it increased at 
the startling rate of $30,000,000 a year, and 
in the census of 1880 amounts to $648,803,- 
106. The reckless expenditure shown by 
the bare statement of this sum is enough to 
call in question our whole system of munic- 
ipal government. The history of this debt 
is the history of a number of “ Rings,” by 
which our chief cities have been plundered 
through the carelessness of taxpayers, and 
the weight of ignorant votes. 

It remains now to compare the increase of 
debt with the increase of the property and 
income of the country. The increase of 
debt need not necessarily be an increase of 
burden, if property increases in an equal or 
greater ratio. A comparison of the debts 
and the property which is liable for them, 
will give us a truer idea of the burden upon 
the country. 

The total indebtedness of the country in 


‘1850 was $238,690,428, and the assessed 


valuation of property was $6,024,666,909. 
This valuation was estimated by the census 
authorities as $1,000,000,000 short of the 
truth. The United States, according to this 
valuation, owed 3.4% of its property. In 
1860 the total debt was near $350,000,000, 
but the assessed property had in turn risen 
to $12,014,083,525. The census authorities 
considered this $400,000,000 too low. Ac- 
cepting their valuation again, the burden of 
debt had decreased to two per cent. of the 
property of the country. In 1870 the total 
debt was $3,275,249,120, an increase of near- 
ly 1,000 per cent. ‘The property valuation, 
in spite of the ruin occasioned by the war, 
was returned in 1870 at $30,068,518,507, 
though it was assessed at $14,178,968,732. 
The debt was now 10.9 per cent. of the prop- 
erty of the country. The debt in 1880 was 
$3,176,821,578. The taxable property was 
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assessed at $16,902,993,543. No estimates 
were required by the census authorities. for 
the last census, so the true valuation can be 
only a matter of conjecture. Assuming the 
former valuations as correct, it could not have 
been less than $35,000,000,000, and prob- 
ably was nearer $40,000,000,000. ‘Taking 
the lowest figures, the debt formed 9.07 per 
cent. of the property of the country. Placing 
the results in the form of a table, we have 
the following debt per cent. of property : 


9.9 


A comparison of the debt charge with the 
annual income of the country will give even 
fairer results. The debt charge for the 
country is impossible to obtain exactly, but I 
think it is fair to estimate at nine, seven, and 
six per cent. for the three separate years, 
1860, 1870, and 1880. This would make 
the debt charge $31,500,000, $229,267,438, 
and $220,609,294 for the respective years. 
The income in the three years respectively 
was $4,250,000,000, $6,500,000,000, and 
$7,500,000,000. Comparing these in the 
form of a table, we find the debt cost in pro- 
portion to income in 


0.74 


These results are highly satisfactory, and 
but for the immense increase in the municl- 
pal debt, the financial horizon of this country 
would be clear of clouds.* A present charge 
of 2.9 per cent. on the income of the coun- 
try, and a reduction from 3.5 to 2.9 per cent. 
in ten years, is most favorable. 

It is a fact not usually known, that the in- 
come of the United States is greater than 
that of Great Britain. The British income 
for 1870 was $4,200,000,000, and in 1880 
was $5,700,000,000, falling near $2,000,000,- 
000 short of that of the United States. The 
pressure of the debt, however, is less, for the 
margin between income and expenditure is 
much greater. No account of the municipal 
and county debt of England is available, but it 
is not very large. The total percentage of the 
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charge on income to support the national 
debt in 1870 was 2.8 per cent., and other 
debts would not raise it to more than three 
per cent. ‘The increase of income in 1880 
had lowered it to 2.6 per cent., or three- 
tenths of one per cent. less than the burden 
of the United States debt. 

Having examined the concrete instances 
of the national debts of most interest to us, I 
will proceed to a more abstract discussion of 
the subject, that I may bring forward the 
most obvious principles. 

1. A loan is the most extravagant method 
of raising money, and begets a like extrava- 
gance in expenditure. A debt is incurred in 
times of difficulty, and the terms of raising 
money are harsh in proportion to the gravity 
of the occasion. For instance, during a war, 
bonds bearing six per cent. interest may be 
sold at 95, 90, 85, raising the real rate of in- 
terest considerably. Moreover, the nominal 
amount of the debt represents more than 
the value received. On every 100,000,000 
borrowed, a large bonus of 5, 10, or 15 mill- 
ions is paid, in addition to a heavy rate of 
interest. 

From this, the natural corollary follows, that: 

2. Extraordinary expenses should be met 
by extraordinary taxation, 

In a representative system of government, 
this is the only means whereby the people 
can know what is being done in their name. 
The proposition to ratse ten billions of dol- 
lars by direct taxation in a single year would 
raise a storm of protest, and, if pressed fur- 
ther, would end in revolt. Yet, if we esti 
mate the annual revenue of the U. 5. Gov- 
ernment at $400,000,000-——which is not far 
from the fact—that amount might be bor- 
rowed by the men in power, and at four per 
cent, interest there would be no advance in 
taxation. ‘This is an extreme case, which I 
grant may never happen, yet it illustrates the 
danger that we run from the power of unlim- 
ited borrowing. Something like this did hap-— 
pen in the case of New York City. ‘The tax- 
payers were imperceptibly saddled with a debt 
of $140,000,000 before the pressure of taxa- 
tion warned them that the city’s income was 
heavily mortgaged for vears. 
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When in 1856, Mr. Gladstone, from his 
place in the British House of Commons pro- 
posed to include the extraordinary expenses 
of the Crimean War in the estimates of ex- 
penditure for the year, to be raised by di- 
rect taxation, he defended his motion by the 
plainest common sense. He argued that if 
extraordinary expenses were raised by imme- 
diate taxation, the people would count the 
cost before entering on a struggle like the 
present. They would balance the advan- 
tages of a successful war against the money 
that was to come out of their pockets. They 
would examine the reasons for the war, and 
the results that would flow from it. They 
would, in short, know what they were doing. 
Qn the other hand, if they raised money by 
a loan, only the trifling burden of the inter- 
est would be immediately felt, and they 
would not realize that both principal and in- 
terest must be paid by themselves or their 
children. It is almost needless to say that 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposition was voted down. 

A few exceptions to this sound rple may 
be pointed out. ‘There are occasions when 
a debt may properly be incurred; and at the 
head of these stands a war for self-preserva- 
tion. A war of aggression, a war to main- 
tain the national pride, or the “ balance of 
power,” should be included under the stern 
rule. * Pay as you go.” But when a nation 
is engaged in a life and death struggle, any 
sacrifice may be justifiable or necessary to 
preserve its existence. It is this that justi 
fied the forced loan in the late Civil War, 
when $400,000,0c00 was borrowed by the 
issue of that amount of irredeemable paper 
currency, in defiance of the Constitution. 
The other exception —which I allow unwill- 
ingly—may occur when posterity reaps the 
ejual benefit. Under this would be inelud- 
ed such works of public utility as great 
bridges —such as the one that 
Brooklyn with New York—canals, the build- 
ing of railroads or telegraph lines, and other 
works that are durable and assist the growth 
of the country’s wealth. But the limiting 
phrase is so vague, and may be stretched to 
cover so many doubtful schemes, that I allow 
it unwillingly. 
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3. The third principle that I contend for, 
is the prompt payment of the public debt. 
A debt is a bad thing for governments as 
well as individuals; and the arguments 
brought forward to prove that “a national 
debt is a national blessing,” are little more 
than plausible fallacies. 1 cannot conceive 
how an argument, that the Government, 
while it can borrow at three per cent., 
should not pay its debts because money 
brings six per cent. and eight per cent. in the 
market—I cannot conceive, I say, how such 
an argument can impose upon any one for a 
moment. It is easy enough to see how a 
debt distributed among the people may con- 
tribute to the stability of a government—as 
it did to that of Wiliam IIL. in England—by 
discouraging revolution; but how a man can 
lend to himself and make money by the 
operation passes my comprehension. I will 
not attempt to argue this question, further 
than to remark that posterity is likely to 
have its own burden of war and trouble 
to bear, without receiving an inheritance 
of debt; and will now pass to my last propo- 
sition. 

4. That municipal debts should be strictly 
prohibited. It isa plain fact, proved by the 
experience of all the great cities, that men 
will not attend to their own interests in local 
government. In any election for municipal 
officers one-third of the city’s vote is not cast. 
I state the figures moderately, for there are 
numerous instances where less than half the 
vote of a presidential election is cast for 
municipal officers. ‘This third, moreover, 
of the registered voters is made up of busi- 
ness men and property owners——the very 
men who are interested in honest govern- 
ment. The men who have nothing at stake 
—the ignorant and the propertyless—always 
vote, and as a consequence, there is nowhere 
such a company of unscrupulous swindlers 
as form the administration of our cities. A 
series of articles on the New York “ Ring 
Government,” to be found in the “ North 
American Review ” of nine or ten years ago, 
will make interesting reading for any one who 
cares to investigate this subject. 

The story there set forth may be read with 
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a change of figures in the history of every 
city of note in the country. And this “ Ring,” 
the greatest of them all, was not broken un- 
til the burden of taxation had become almost 
unbearable. ‘The indifference of business 
men to the local government was well illus- 
trated in the last charter election iu San Fran- 
cisco. Here was an instrument that set an 
absolute limit to taxation and expenditure. 
The property owners stayed away from the 
polls, while the politicians, who live at the 
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expense of the city, and those who had no 
property to tax, turned out in force, and the 
charter was defeated. ‘This indifference of 
the tax-paying class to the affairs of the gov- 
ernment resulted in an increase of debt of 
over $300.000,000 in the ten years between 
the ninth and the tenth census, and an un- 
told amount raised by extravagant taxation, 
There is no remedy for this, but an abso- 
lute withdrawal of the debt-making power 


from municipal governments. 
EE. A. Walcott. 


ON THE EDGE OF A NEW LAND. 


I. 


(QUEER place, this! no say it’s very 
thrivin’ to look at. But if there’s only a bit 
~ corner for me where I can get my bread and 
cheese, one place is as good as another. 
Hout, mon, but ye’re gay !” 

The last sentence was thrown somewhat 
contemptuously at an athletic, red-shirted 
young fellow, who, with firm, regular motions, 
was turning a creaking windlass, drawing near- 
er with each round a miner’s ocher-stained 
wooden tub. ‘The speaker—a worn-looking, 
middle-aged Scotchman, who gave at first 
sight an impression of being more than mid- 
dle-aged--standing on the rounded green 
bluff that rose above the broad, flashing Mis- 
sissippl, seemed in a dream as he looked 
over the unfamiliar landscape. 

Here was a place where a wounded spirit 
might find asylum—a wilderness, indeed, 
where civilization had not yet placed her fal- 
tering footsteps. She had reached the east- 
ern shore of the mighty river, and there her 
course was stayed. These bluffs on the 
western bank still looked down on the haunts 
of the red man. Just now a savage inter- 
tribal war had left for a time this forbidden 
land vacant. Strange tales of wonderful treas- 
ure hid among these steep bluffs had long 
been drifting among the miners on the other 
side, but the Indians had guarded their pos- 
sessions well. Now that the fate of war, how- 
ever, had dispersed the tribes, the “ Beautiful 
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Land” lay open and tempting to the adven- 
Two daring brothers had crossed the 
river, and as they had chanced upon a very 
rich mine, a few kindred spirits followed. 
Wonderful tales of the lead mines went back 
to the miners across the river, and though 
the lands still belonged to the Indians, the 
white man ventured upon them. A place to 
which a man, wandering farther and farther 
through the untraveled West of that date, and 
trying to escape shame or painful memory, 
might well stray. 

The few miners who worked here did so 
under protest from the Indians on the one 
hand, from the government on the other. It 
was as great a surprise to the red-shirted 
miner to see the harsh-featured Scotchman, 
as it was to the stranger to find himself in the 
debatable land.” But with the instincts of 
his race, the Scotchman rose to the occasion. 
He looked straight at the miner with clear, 
honest eyes, and said, “I was seeking work. 
Is there any hereabouts, friend?” 

“Work?” repeated the miner, “plenty, 
plenty. The only thing you won't find here. 
is money to pay for your work.” He 
smiled somewhat sarcastically, eyeing the 
Scotchman’s neat blouse. “What kind of 
work do you want?” He dumped the clay, 
and calling “Hello, Jim! Down she goes,” 
sent the tub spinning down the shaft. 

“T am a carpenter.” 

“A carpenter? Let me welcome you to 


our young town”--he made a grave bow— 


| 
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“one of your craft, methinks, is honorable. 
A carpenter! Hem! Well, I think you’ve 
struck it rich. There are merchants and 
lawyers, statesmen and philosophers, in our 
beautiful metropolis—-plenty of ’em—but car- 
penters are rare—very. We erect our own 
churches,” he went on with grim irony, watch- 
ing the Scotchman’s serious attempt to dis- 
cern the “metropolis” in three or four log- 
cabins in a ravine; “but for our palatial 
dwellings, now—a carpenter would be un- 
common handy. Jim! I say, Jim! J-i-m!” 
he cried to his mate below. 

“Hoist, ye roarer,” called up the other, 
disdaining further speech. 

“My gentle carpenter,” resumed the miner, 
whose fine physique as well as his words be- 
trayved education-—cither fortunes in need of 
bettering, or love of adventure, brought many 
such into the West—-“I'll give you a contract 
- myself—but it will be for turns at the wind- 
lass. Population, sir, is an object here. If 
you settle in our beautiful city, you may be 
sure the boys won’t let you starve. What 
say you, noble carpenter ?” 

This style of address would have offended 
the proud and undemonstrative Scotchman, 
had it not been that under the youth’s half- 
gay, half-ironic banter lurked a certain fresh, 
unsordid friendliness; and the face turned 
upon him, spite of its mischievous expression, 
Was open, candid, and strangely attractive. 
It made little difference to him where his 
abode should be fixed—-why not here? Look- 
ing into the sparkling eyes of his vivacious 
acquaintance, he concisely answered: 

“Ay, lad, I'll stay wi’ ye.” 

So it was that Archy Reid took upon him- 
self such odd jobs as chance offered to him 
in the frontier settlement, at times serving 
his shift among the boys, either at the wind- 
lass or in the drift below, but ere long gladly 
turning again to his own craft, and building 
such cabins as the humble wants of the place 
called for. 


Il. 


In a humble room in a squalid neighbor- 
hood, on the outskirts of a great city, sat a 
young Scotch girl. The room was bare and 
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poor enough, but the mysterious sanctity that 
perfect cleanliness and love can give to life- 
less walls hung about it. On the bed, 
propped up by pillows, lay a young woman 
with a mesh of glittering yellow hair, and 
violet eyes burning with fierce, unfeminine 
anger. There was an odd suggestion of 
Archy Reid in her haggard beauty. 

‘** Never fear,” she said in a harsh, repellant 
voice, “‘my day will come; as sure as heay- 
en—if there zs a heaven,” she angrily inter- 
polated—“* my reckoning will be bitter.” 

Lila did not attempt either to chide or to 
check her sister. She stroked soothingly 
the white, restless hands, looking at her piti- 
fully. Just outside the window, by some 
irony of fate, a poor sickly tree lifted upward 
its scanty green branches. Suddenly a bird 
as alien as its leafy shelter perched there a 
moment, and broke forth into a strain so 
sweet, so clear, that even the dingy room 
brightened under it. 

“ Drive it away Lila,” cried Janet-——‘t Ah 
—in a paroxysm of rage—“It minds me o’ 
what I canna forget—curse it 

Lila, still stroking the trembling fingers, 
paled. Was this—could this bitter creature 
he Janet? She had nursed her back to life; 
but in the close contest, had death taken 
the soul, and left with life only the bodily 
frame wherewith to mock love? Ah, no— 
she would atone to Janet for what she had 
suffered. ‘The world shutting its cruel door 
in her face should enly cause her sister's 
heart to open more widely to the outcast. 
Poor, poor Janet! How happy they had all 
been—only one short year ago! She re- 
called the stories Janet used to tell of their 
orphaned childhood; how their dying moth- 
er had given into her son’s care the little 
helpless sisters! How sacredly he had ful- 
filled the p.omise he had made her then! 
Lila had been his “wee lass ”"—his “ mither- 
less wean,” but Janet !—Lila choked at the 
thought; Janet had been his idol. Her 
delicate beauty was his delight. “ Eh lass, 
do ye mind the mornin’ glories by the porch 
in the auld home? ye just mind me o’ them 
Janet,” he said. 

The goud Scottish blood of which he was 
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so proud had never known taint nor dis- 
honor. <A _ lowly tide, indeed, but it had 
flowed through the veins of honest men ; 
“frae father to son for generations,” he was 
wont to say. He, himself, a hard-working 
carpenter, braved privations cheerfully for 
“the mitherless bairns.”. He owed no man 
a dollar; but that he might lift his sisters 
above the poverty of their condition tn life 
he had left even the “auld hame” behind 
him for this busy American city. Out of 
his rugged life—-barren for their sakes of 
other affection—came an almost womanly 
gentleness towards them. ‘The mute poetry 
of his heart was Janet—slender and _ fresh 
and fragile as the morning glories he aptly 
compared her to. 

But when this year Janet had come back 
from the gates of death, he had asked calmly, 
with a hope strangely like despair: ‘Where's 
your ring, lassie—your wedding ring, Janet?” 

A wild light shone in the violet eyes. “*God 
forgive me, Archy,” she cried, breaking into 
a tempest of sobs. 

The veins on his forehead swelled like 
knots, and the searing of centuries seemed to 
pass over him. When he spoke, it seemed 
that the voice of one long dead issued from 
his lips. With dre@dful directness he asked: 
“Who is he?” 

‘“Archy ”—she lifted a shaking hand— 
have mercy.” 

‘Tell me,” he answered briefly. 

“God help you, Archy, there’s murder in 
your heart,” she cried. 

“Who is he ?—you need na’ screen him ; 
‘twill do no good; sooner or later I'll find 
him.” He breathed hard. 

* 1 canna tell,” she cried. 


“Tf you'll do 


no harm, Archy ”—her voice fell to a plead- 


ing whisper. 

“Think well, Janet! You're chobdsing be- 
tween two. I'll-no desert you now—you'll 
necd me. But Ill know. Sooner or later 
I'll find him; I swear it.” 

She shrank from hfs eyes. ‘* Archy,” she 
answered, ‘“‘it’s a bitter, bitter wrong I’ve 
done you. But I will na ruin you. T’ll not 
help you to do murder; I'll not tell you.” 

‘Ye mak your ain bed, lass, ye maun lie 
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on it,” he said wearily, turning away without 


another word. 


From such memories Lila rose, and her 
eyes fell upon the sleeping baby. She bent 
gently down and kissed it. 

“Let be!” cried Janet, rudely pushing 
her aside. ‘If ye do aught, pray that it die 
this day—if prayers do any good. Prayers!” 
she repeated, with wid vehemence; “can 
they bring me back my ain blithe heart? 
Can they bring back Archy ?”’ 


III. 


The lilacs were budding in New England 
yards, but in the mining hamlet, cut off al- 
most from the remembrance of lilac blooms, 
the early spring was showing a very different 
face. The Mississippi, winding its bright 
coils in and out among steep hills, went glint- 
ing onwards, blue and clear. The bluffs rose 
high and sheer above the small town, Here 
and there an unsightly heap of earth marred 
their green slopes, and gave hint of the treas- 
ure hidden beneath. A hamlet of the wil- 
derness, indeed, was this ambitious, stray- 
gling, ill-kempt Katise, hardly entitled even 
to be named hamlet. Its aspirations, how- 
ever, proclaimed it a true child of the West, 
though all present basis for its somewhat ab- 
surd claims to consideration was in rude 
cabins, built partly of unhewn logs, partly of 
ocherous clay. 

The miners, with their ready jests, their 
jocose way of regarding life, with pick-axe 
and drill, with great expectations and with 
little else, issued from their log cabins to 
begin their day’s work. ‘This morning the 
soft spring air, the opening of stranye flowers, 
the tender-tinted leafage, made hope seem 
brighter than usual even to the light-hearted 
men. 

A boat slowly rounded one of the bold 
bluffs that jutted into the river below. — Its 
wheezy whistle roused the slumbering echoes 
on the hills, and died away In a forlorn pro- 
longation. The coming of this boat was in- 
deed an event, for it bore to St. Louis from 
the lonely little hamlet the lead its miners 
had accumulated, and brought thence such | 
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articles as were most needed in the settle- 
ment. It was by no meansa frequent visitor, 
but it was a most welcome one, and never 
more so than when it chanced to bring new 
members for the little community. 

Captain Hazlitt stood upon the deck; the 
bell rang; the plank was thrown out; the min- 
ers rushed pell-mell to the shore ; the event 
of the season had arrived. And the event 
was-—a woman ! 

A buzz arose of wonder, of amusement— 
perhaps of welcome, too—for hitherto no 
feminine presence -had graced poor, strag- 
gling Katise. Among its incongruous pop- 
ulation men there were of all degrees—young 
and old, gentle and rude, skilled and untu- 
tored. But of women—-here was the pioneer 
of her sex. 7 

This. woman, tall and slender, stepped, 
with the gallant captain’s assistance, from 
the gang-way under the battery of the miners’ 
eyes. An event indeed !—nay, more, a wo- 
man! Still more, and unmistakably, a lady! 
Even Pat Harrington was sure of that, and 
muttered with Milesian enthusiasm, “ Howly 
Saints! D’ye mind me, Jim? She's jist a 
ra’al lady. Phat fur iver did she come til 
the mines fur?” | 

Alleyed her narrowly. She turned, shook 
the eaptain’s hand; the boat-bell rang, the 
wheezy whistle blew; the boat swung round, 
and putting her nose up stream, steamed on, 
leaving a thin trail of smoke fading among 
the blue hills. 

The new-comer looked at the miners a lit- 
tle wonderingly, as if they were to her a 
strange order of creation: not rudely nor 
arrogantly, but with the simple curiosity of 
achild. She seemed without fear, without 
doubt, even, and quite unaware of the oddity 
of her own situation. 

She was quite young, not many years out 
of girlhood, and beautiful in a grave, intel- 
lectual way: a shapely head, with masses of 
black hair simply coiled low on the neck ; a 
)rofile almost severe in its patrician lines; a 
figure whose mould was both soft and proud. 

“ Friends,” she said*simply, “ will any one 
tell me where my husband is?—Mr. Hol- 
and,’ she added, after a pause. 
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“ Holland! Holland?” The name passed 
from group to group. 

husband,” she said smiling, “came 
here a month ago. He wrote me to come 
on the “ Heroine.” Can you direct me to 
his boarding-house ?” She looked about her 
inquiringly. 

‘Beg parding, mem,” English Jack re- 
plied, “‘there ain’t no such thing to be met 
with ere.” 

“But there’s been a strange chap at old 
Archy’s more’n a month back, I reckon,” 
said a tall, black-haired man, in the drawl- 
ing tone peculiar to men of the south-wést. 

“’Sname ain’t Holland,” objected Pat 
Harrington. 

‘‘Heap you know about ‘is name. Hain’t 
hintrojuced hisself yet,” grunted Jack, true 
to his national antipathy, and always ready 
to snub the Irishman. 

The stranger paled slightly, and seemed 
to catch her breath. But her smooth voice 
gave little evidence of any undue agitation. 
“Can no one,” she repeated, ‘* direct me to 
my husband? He said he would meet me. 
He is here somewhere —can no one tell me 
where ?” 

A curly-locked, freckle-faced boy, as if the 
words were jerked from his lips, responded : 
“Holland? Mebbe it ¢s the chap in old 
Archy’s palace” —for the jovial miners dig- 
nified with this name the Scotchman’s neat 
cabin, whose hewn logs were laid trimly to- 
gether, in pleasant contrast with their own 
ruder dwellings. 

A young man of a lithe and _ powerful 
frame, a certain good-humored, jaunty air 
and ready grace of manner, sauntered up to 
the crowd--the same who had welcomed 
Archy to Katise months before. He stopped 
suddenly, and put out his hand as if to steady 
himself, perceiving the woman and hearing 
the boy’s reply to her question. 

‘* Madam,” he said, with simple directness, 
am glad to be ot service. I will take you 
to your husband. There”—pointing to a 
rough, narrow ravine—“ you will find him. 
Be off, Pat,” he added in an indignant aside to 
the Irishman. ‘“ Don’t stare your eyes out.” 

One by one the group broke up. The 
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various stores landed by the “ Heroine” were 
taken in charge by their owners. ‘The short- 
lived excitement died out; the miners re- 
sumed their interrupted labors. Only the 
new-comer and her unknown escort remain- 
ed on the river bank. As she looked into 
his frank, sunny face, she felt springing up 
in her a confidence in him that surprised 
her. He was so young, probably not more 
than twenty-one or twenty-two years old; he 
seemed imbued with the light carelessness, 
the almost cruel triviality, that is one of the 
endowments of youth and inexperience ; what 
was there in him that justified the good opin- 
ion she had formed? No matter what— 
looking once more into his face, she decided 
that he was a man to be trusted. 

As they passed onward up the long valley 
with its tangled underbrush, the young man’s 
manner showed some trouble. 

“The gentleman—" he began. 
off hesitatingly. 

“My husband,” the lady said. 

“Your husband, yes—did not meet you, 
because—” 

“Because?” She turned, a sudden fear 
accenting her question. She looked at him, 
the,only agitation she had felt since the mo- 
ment of her landing showing itself in the 
tightened trembling clasp of the hand upon 
his arm. 

“ Because,” said the stranger, not return- 
ing her gaze, he’s—not well. -don't 
tremble so, madam—no doubt he'll be better 
now you're come.” He still refrained from 
meeting her searching eyes. He knew that 
he was putting the case in its best light. Old 
Archy had told him a few moments before 
he had gone to the landing that he guessed 
it was all up with the poor fellow. 

“T can walk faster. Is it much further ?” 
she said. She did not tremble now. Her 
anxiety showed itself in her quickened mo- 
tion, her eager clambering over the rocky 
masses that impeded their way. 

Almost as they spoke, springing upon them 
from an unexpected bend in the road with 
the suddenness of a_ Jack-in-the-box, the 
~ cabin of Archy was before them. Archy him- 
self stood in the door. 


He broke 
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Horton looked at him questioningly. “His 
wife,” he said briefly. 

“Servant, ma’am.” Archy made a respect- 
ful bow. ‘Glad to see you. He's been 
askin’ for yer—whenever he could speak.” 
He stepped back, taking her presence as a 
thing quite to be expected. ‘The three en- 
tered. Mrs. Holland alone approached the 
bed. There lay Holland, in the grasp of 
wild, delirious fever, its fierce red on his 
cheeks, its angry purple on his lips. 

“Ha! Ha!” he laughed in his frenzy, his 
poor, sick thought bearing the impress of 
his vain strife in his old life. ‘* Holland and 
Hobbs—quit! Hol—Holland—gone. New 
deal!” <A wealthy city merchant, swamped 
by speculation, and beginning life anew as 
far away from the scene of his mortifying 
down-break as possible—that was the past, 
told again and again in his unconscious con- 
fessions. He strove now to rise in his rav- 
ings; now lay back sullen and muttering in 
exhaustion. 

The two men at the hearth were whisper- 
ing together. ‘See here, Archy, don’t ne- 
glect her. Come down to the store for any- 
thing you want. Bennett will wait for his 
building. Got any money? Let her have 
all she needs; Lee'll give you plenty. I'll 
see him.” 

The other replied a trifle stiffly, “* I've got 
enough for now —I'll let you know when I’m 
out—do all I ean!” 

“She must get some rest,” pursued Hor- 
ton. “Hell not go to-night. You've been 
up enough—I'll take my turn to-night.” 

The two slipped silently out of the door. 
When they were a few feet beyond it, Hor- 
ton, putting a hand on each of the brawny 
Scotchman’s shoulders, looked intently into 
his blue eves. “ Archy?” he said, ‘“‘Archy?” 

The veins swelled in the Scotchman’s 
throat; his face grew mottled: he seemed 
another man, with bent head looking down 
upon the grass. His shoulders drooped, as 
if he were suddenly aged. 

* Archy?” repeated the other, determined 
to force an answer to some unuttered ques- 
tion. 


What stirred the carpenter so? His lips 
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were trembling ; a shrunken look came into 
his face. As if all his strength had failed 
him, he sat down. 

* Archy?” persisted Horton, replacing his 
hand on the shoulder whence it had been 
angrily thrust. 

Archy turned, a dumb anger blazing in 
hisface. ‘The blue eyes and the gray looked 
into each other long and steadfastly. Then, 
as if in spite of himself Reid had verbally 
answered his question, Horton walked down 
the narrow path, and vanished from the 
ravine. 

Archy did not readily shake off his agita- 
tion. A faint shadow of it clung about him 
when he reéntered the cabin. Mrs. Holland 
was moistening her husband’s parched lips. 
Her fair, delicate profile turned toward him, 
expressed a certain power of mute endur- 
ance that strongly touched the Scotchman’s 
heart. Something altogether womanly, yet 
almost manly, showed itself in her unhesitat- 
ing acceptance of the fact of her husband’s 
great danger, and in the resolute way in 
which she faced it. ‘The carpenter was drawn 
to her by a sympathy he could neither ex- 
plain nor resist. 

His tongue, which at no time lost its 
native idiom, in moments of deep feeling re- 
verted still more markedly to it. “ Leddy,” 
he said in a voice so gentle that it hardly 
seemed to be his, ‘I'll tend himtheday—ye'll 
need a’ your strength. He's wanted for 
naught. Will ye na tak’ ain bit bite yersel’?” 

He deftly whipped up next the fireside 
a shelf that hung down against the cabin 
wall, inserted at its two corners a pair of 
smooth wooden legs, and spread unon this 
rude table a white muslin cloth, a luxury 
quite unheard of before in the place. Hav- 
ing set upon this a tin platter containing 
fried bacon and some yeliow corn bread, he 
produced the only piece of crockery he could 
boast of, a small old-fashioned cup and 
Saucer. Froma tin bucket on the stove he 
poured out as fragrant a cup of coffee as ever 
the cities saw; and his preparations com- 
pleted, he invited Mrs. Hollandto “ tak’ a bit 
0’ nourishment.” As she came to the table, 
seeing Archy standing, she said with quaint 
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grace, yet not feeling sure how he would look 
on the proposition: “Friend, will you not 
eat your dinner now ?” 

“Na, thank ye. I'll wait on him,” he an- 
swered, with a jerk of the thumb toward the 
bed. 

Mrs. Holland sat down; a slight homesick 
twinge creeping into her heart at this, her 
first meal in the far West. But she crushed 
out the feeling. She was resolved to meet 
the new life bravely. In truth, no one would 
ever know with how much more gladness: 
than fear Hester Holland had come to this 
rude, new life—giving up readily the beauti- 
ful house she had ruled over; the brilliant 
society in which she had shone; the luxury 
that had always surrounded her. A husband 
absorbed in speculation, more desirous to 
see his wife shine in the fashionable world 
than to join her in the intimate home life of 
intellectual refinement and quiet happiness 
that her own inclinations crave, may let the 
bonds of love and sympathy relax, in spite 
of her tenderest efforts; still more, the peril 
of utter moral and social ruin in the demor- 
alizing associations that speculation had led | 
her husband into, had been made appallingly 
evident to this young wife. The loss of wealth 
and of the old life were a small price to pay 
for renewed love and confidence, and for 
her husband's safety from temptation. 

The patient lay in one of his rare intervals 
of silence, and Archy was careful not to dis- 
turb him. He busied himself in fashioning a 
small shelf, with which he meant to adorn the 
tiny room in his cabin where Mrs. Holland 
must sleep. She found it difficult to taste 
her lonely meal. She began to ask the par- 
ticulars of her husband’s illness; Archy, in a 
few words, telling all he knew concerning it. 
It was a fever peculiar to the locality—ty- 
phus, the doctors called it. He, himself, 
thought it was not typhus, “ but very like it,” 
he added guardedly. He had seen the sick 
man when he first arrived, staking out a 
claim “over there by English Jack's.” The 
boys had said the new chap meant to keep 
a store in that long, low cabin on the level, 
just beyond the ravine. Archy knew he in- 


tended to mine, too. The next thing he 
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knew was that about three weeks ago he 
had found the stranger lying senseless down 
_by the run: had called over to Horton busy 
at his windlass, that here was a dead man, 
surely. Horton and himself had brought 
him into Archy’s cabin—they had nursed 
him. ‘That was all. | 

The simple directness of the story, the 
unpretentious kindness of the men, went to 
her heart. ‘Had you learned his name?” 
she asked. 

“No!” 

“Tt is Holland,” said Hester, ‘* Oh, friend, 
dont deceive me—tell me truly what you 
think of his condition.” 

“Chances about even, leddy,”—this, 
while his knife carefully rounded the smooth, 
wooden shelf. 

“What shall I call you? HowcanI ever 
be thankful enough tor your goodness!” she 
said earnestly. 

“My name is Reid—Archy, they call me,” 
he answered. 

They were to become firm friends. Did 
either imagine how their lives were to cross 
each other, or by what divergent paths that 
friendship must come at last to the same 
issue? 


IV. 


The days were passing rapidly on—days 
soft and bland with spring-time scents, warm 
inthe dim, dusk defiles, warm by the rushing 
river. ©n the hillsides the miners trampled 
down the large purple bells they mistakenly 
named ** mineral flowers.” Little groups of 
them, passing the door of Archy’s cabin, 
brought bunches of the fragrant blossoms, 
and left them, with half shame-faced inquiry 


about the sick man. Their simple kindliness | 


moved Hester more than she could tell. No 
day of her long watching went by unremem- 
bered. Her loneliness appealed to them, and 
admiration as well as sympathy stirred their 
utmost chivalry. She seemed to belong to 
them all, too, as a gift from their old lives to 
their new. She, this first white woman of a 
strange land, was something to be almost re- 
vered. ‘They adopted her as a charge con- 
fided to the honor of the settlement. 
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Day by day, under her silent ministry, the 
flame of her husband’s life sunk lower. 
Would her love fan it again into vigor ? 

Today, just as the long line of sunset lay 
red along the bluffs on the river’s eastern 
shore, Horton came briskly up the path to 
the cabin. He knew—every one in the set- 
tlement knew—that for Frederick Holland 
this night meant life or death. Horton had 
occupied the cabin with Archy, but on Hes- 
ter’s arrival he had abandoned it to. her, 
leaving the Scotchman there to be at home 
in all emergencies. ‘The miners had taken 
turns in watching, spite of Hester’s protest 
—she was not tired, she said, and they, when 
their day’s work was ended, required their 
rest. By general consent, Horton was to 
keep this night’s vigil. He had never before 
brought her flowers. Now he held a cluster 
of pale pink and blue buds. He laid them 
on the little table at Holland’s pillow, and 
leaning over the invalid, long and earnestly 
scanned his face. He cast a quick, observ- 
ant glance at Archy, loitering over some 
household work. ‘That Hester felt the crisis 
to be near, he was certain. She looked around 
and laid aside the sponge with which she had 
been cooling the sick man’s temples. Her 
eyes met Horton's almost defiantly. 

“Vou think the crisis is here, Mr. Hor- 
ton,” she said. Her voice sounded harsh, 
as if in answer to some doubt, expressed in 
Horton’s eyes rather than in his voice. 

“Ves,” replied Horton. 

* T will stay here ; IT must be with. him.” 
She sat down beside the bed. 

“No!” he answered. “ You must save 
your strength ; youll need it all. Whatever 
change comes will be at the turn of the night, 
I will call you at once, if you are needed. 
You must not stay.” 

She would have resisted others, perhaps, 
but she looked into his face searchingly, and 
without a word, withdrew to the inner room. 
But she found no rest in its quiet. She 
looked out upon the Mississippi, listening to 
its dull monotone with blank sorrow, cry- 
ing over and over: * My husband! oh, my 
husband!” ‘The moon rose over the river. 
Its silvery track widened, lengthened, until 
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it touched the farther shore. The grim hills 
threw their dark shadows on the water. At 
times, a leaping fish disturbed the solitude. 
All else was silent. The intense quiet be- 
came unbearable. She had never seen death. 
A physical dread mingled with her mental 
anguish. She sat there, ages it seemed, 
shrinking even from her thoughts. 

Horton stood at the door. His lips 
moved. She did not hear his words. In- 
stantly, she rose. Both moved to the bed- 
side. Archy, sitting a little apart, looked on. 
No one spoke. 

The sick man_ stirred uneasily. Blue 
shadows were about his lips; the Mush had 
died out of his cheeks. Suddenly an inde- 
scribable change passed over his face ; his 
dull eyes opened. Unseeingly, they stared 
straight before him. ‘They rested on Hester 
as she bent over him. Recognition flashed 
into them. 

Life—not death ! 

Lingering and slow was his convalescence, 
and long before health returned to the feeble, 
shattered frame, Hester had learned to lean 
with an almost absolute trust on the miners 
who had shared her weary vigils. Their gen- 
erous aid to one thrown penniless upon them, 
their unquestioning acceptance of her, their 
tacit adoption of her, she thoroughly realized. 
In some vague way, she felt that her life and 
its belongings were bound up with the for- 
tunes of this rude hamlet. 

But in whatsoever manner she had en- 
tered into the affections of these men, it was 
evident that Holland himself had made no 
similar conquest. ‘They ministered to his 
needs because of his helplessness, and because 
of Hester. They seldom deigned to notice 
his irritability, great as it was—-excessive even 
for one in his condition. But it was plain 
that his way, if won, must depend upon him- 
self. “They by no means received him upon 
faith. 

As he becamestronger, his energy in agreat 
degree revived. He began to go down:to 
the long, low cabin, where were stored such 
wares as’ he had deemed most likely to be 
required in this out-of-the-way spot. The 
“ Heroine” had brought him a stock of 
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goods, commonplace enough, but suited to 
the miners’ tastes and pockets. Hester’s 
deft fingers had placed them where they 
could be seen to the best advantage. And 
so began the humble “store” of the once 
prosperous city merchant. So it went on, 
while the little hamlet was basking in the 
glory of fresh “leads,” and a new-born 
and most astounding prosperity. The hill- 
sides blossomed all over with huge yellow 
mounds of ocher. ‘The smelters’ furnaces 
were running to their extreme capacity, anda 
surging, turbulent, restless race poured into 
“the new diggings.” Log cabins sprung up ; 
a long street on the broad plateau was named ; 
“The Mines” were merged into a hamlet ; 
the hamlet into a town. 

Hester was happy, contented and grateful. 
She felt that she was joined with her husband 
in the upbuilding of their home. In her 
neat calico dresses, a daintiness always char- 
acteristic of her became more than ever 
noticeable. Every day the town grew proud- 
er of her. A serene dignity, born of the 
usefulness of her daily life, touched without 
chilling her. She felt that she had bridged 
over a dangerous episode in her husband’s 
career. An extreme tenderness showed it- 
self in her care for him. ‘Though well and 
strong, a great irritability still remained with 
him, but she met it with an ever ready ex- 
cuse. Poor fellow! his nerves were all un- 
strung; he was still her patient—that was 
enough. 

On Holland’s part, an added respect for 
his wife seemed the outgrowth of their 
changed condition. An odd affection man- 
ifested itself in him—a moody, unequal af- 
fection, indeed, followed by days of moodier 
silence. But the sunshine of the affectionate 
days gladdened her, while the silent ones 
were attributed to his disordered nerves. 

Archy Reid had gone away, where, no one 
knew, unless it were Horton, his unflinching 
friend; and he showed little disposition to 
allay the curiosity of the town, for when 
questioned concerning the Scotchman, he 
replicd that he thought Archy had gone 
“back East” on business of some kind, just 
where he could not say. The morning after 
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that terrible night when the crisis of her hus- 
band’s fever had passed, Hester had read his 
farewell note thrust under the cabin door. 
She had read it with a half-amused smile and 
a grateful heart. The paper was an old leaf 
torn from a time-stained account book; the 
handwriting was cramped and labored. 


“Make mycabin yourown, Lady,” sheread. 


‘* And if you'll take care of my tool-chest 
and bit crockery, till I come frae a long 
journey, I'll be humbly thankful.” 
Something else had been written, and after- 
wards scratched out with a knife, and in its 
stead, “Your obedient servant, 

| ARCHIBALD REID.” 

But now conjectures about Archy had 

died out. Hester, dusting with the faded 
silk handkerchief the shining box left in her 
care, thought often of the gaunt, ungainly 
man, with his clear blue eyes and rough 
hands; thought with a tearful sigh of the 
softness of his voice when he watched be- 
side her through those long, dreary weeks. 


\. 


A great horror had fallen upon the little 
hamlet among the lead mines. When the 
“ Heroine” made her trip up the river in the 
year of our Lord 1833, the miners gathered 
to welcome her might have observed some- 
thing quite different from her usual approach. 
Captain Hazlitt, a dignified and handsome 
man, with something of the lost suavity of 
manner that distinguished men in our colo- 
nial days, had been wont to bring his boat 
to the landing with such a pomp and cere- 
mony as befitted the beautiful ** Heroine.” 
To-day, when certain of the miners greeted 
him, the Captain, far from responding cour- 
teously, seemed quite to hold himselt aloof 
from them. 

* Better not come aboard, Horton,” he 
said, when, as was his custom, the young 
man was stepping on the gangway for a short 
chat with him. 

“Why?” asked Horton, observing his dis- 
turbed manner. 

* Because,” responded the Captain, “ I’ve 
touched at the Fort, and—” 
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“Well,” said Horton a little impatiently, 
“did the troops threaten to invade us 
again?” 

“No,” said the Captain. “But the chol- 
era is in the garrison, and if you can keep 
on the safe side, better do it. At least, I 
don’t want the ‘Heroine’ to be blamed if 
it should break out here.” 

“Small fear of that, Captain,” said Tom 
Major. ‘The cholera won’t hunt afew poor 
coons up in the Mines.” 

* Soldiers is always breakin’ out with some- 
thin’, said Cummings. ‘If ’taint the small- 
pox or the measles, it’s a mutiny or somethin’ 
else. It’s cholera now, is it Cap? Humph! 
Whar did they find that?” 

“* Don’t joke, boys,” replied the Captain— 
as brave 3 man as ever walked. ‘It’s a per- 
feet plague. Folks say it came from London 
to Canada; from thence to Detroit. I know 
it followed General Scott from Detroit, and 
wherever the army goes, there it goes too. 
It's pretty bad down at the Fort.” 

“Captain,” said Horton, “have any of 
your passengers got it?” 

* No,” said the Captain, “but no man 
knows where it will break out; and as I’ve 
been at the Fort, you may blame us, no 
matter whether we bring it or not. It would 
hardly be fair, either, for it’s in the Wiscon- 
sin mines. ‘There are cases at Hard Scrab- 
bie and at Carson’s Furnace. [ook out for 
yourselves, boys,” he said; and the crew 
hauled in the plank, the Captain waved his 
hand in genial farewell, and the ‘* Heroine” 
departed. 

But the Captain’s fears and his caution 
left no impress on these light-hearted men. 
Just as merrily as ever they turned their 
windlasses; just as earnestly delved for the 
ore. They were, after all, so cut off from the 
great world, they surely need not borrow 
trouble. ‘They talked about the scourge, 
sometimes in a halfincredulous way, some- 
times meeting an unexpected confirmation of 
the Captain’s story in such chance visitors as 
came to them either from Galena or from 
other towns. Sull, laughing and _ singing 
and swearing, they kept about their usual 
work. 
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* Too little, and ain’t of no account—the 
cholera won’t trouble to look us up,” said 
Bennett reassuringly. 

So they forgot, almost, the existence of the 
dread evil skulking over the land. Forgot it, 
until one morning a black-browed French- 
man ran madly down the street, with mutter- 
ed oaths, to fall a writhing corpse among 
them. lor the cholera had remembered 
them, and had come to claim its victims in 
the solitary hamlet. 

Jests died out of the low log cabins. 
Searcely one there was that did not contain 
some struggling human form. Heroes arose 
among them, who fought desperately against 
fear and unreasoning panic. ‘There were 
men who went as calmly among their stricken 
mates as they might have gone in their seren- 
est hours—men who faced death as simply as 
everyday life. ‘here were men who fled ap- 
palled, to fall in solitary ravines, friendless 
and alone. Everywhere the shadow of a 
great despair hung over the hamlet. 

John Lyscombe entered his cabin one day, 
with a slow, uncertain step. “ Robert,” he 
said, “‘there’s a new case up the hollow. 
God knows who can attend to this poor fel- 
low. Can you go? Isn’t Tom well enough 
now to trust to Andy?” 

“Tom can be left with Andy,” said Rob- 
ert. Sit down, John; you’re worn out. I 
can't have you sitting up any more. We'll 
need all the men we have. You must take 
one night’s rest.” 

“Where’s Richard?” he asked, sitting 
down, and looking at his brother out of his 
hollow eyes. 

“ Richard ?” echoed Robert, and it seem- 
ed as if a sudden feminine quality had passed 
into his voice. Richard is with that Swed- 
ish family. ‘Two died last night. I made 
their coffins poor fellows! I had to goa 
mile and a half to get the lumber to do it 
with. One was apparently well night before 
last, and when I went up there this morning 
he was dead. Richard thinks Elric may get 
well.” 

“It’s pretty hard on the lad,” said John. 
* But I’m glad he isn’t one to flinch when 
need comes.” His strongly marked. face 
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and gruff voice both bore the impress of 
utter weariness. 

Robert looked at him apprehensively. 
Long, wearing vigils were telling upon him. 
His life should not be thrown away uselessly. 
He should guard it for his sake—for Rich- 
ard’s sake—if he did not for his own. He 
laid his hand upon his brother’s. “ Will you 
promise me to take one night’s rest, John, if 
I go to nurse this stranger ?” 

“Yes,” the other answered, throwing him- 
self down in perfect exhaustion upon the 
humble couch. 

He had scarcely fallen into a deep sleep, 
when the cabin door was quietly opened and 
a young man came in. Casting an anxious 
look upon the sleeping man, he turned to 
Robert. 

‘* He’s not sick, but he’s out-done, Rich- 
ard,” said Robert. ‘* There’s a new case, he 
tells me—up the hollow. There’s no one 
else to go; I think I will, if you'll stay with 
John.” 

The three brothers were strikingly alike in 
personal appearance. ‘The same strongly 
built, muscular frames, the same thick, 
black, curly hair; but these resemblances 
only served to make more clear certain 
decided contrasts. ‘The Lyscombes were 
certainly remarkable men. A man of com- 
manding presence, considerably above six 
feet in height, with a swarthy face, light- 
ed by large black eyes, and features stern 
and almost forbidding, John Lyscombe cer- 
tainly belied his appearance; for his im- 
pulses were all kindly and gentle. Withthe 
voice of the rudest grenadier, he had the 
touch of a born nurse ; and while one might 
suppose him sternly meditating a speedy pun- 
ishment upon all misdemeanors, he was in 
reality indulging in the kindliest of reflec- 
tions. A man of impulsive bluster, given to 
large talk about his possessions—a man of 
exagyerated notions, but unblemished char- 
acter, and quite capable of exceptional self- 
sacrifice. He it was, with his young brother 


Robert— then a mere stripling —that had 
first crossed the broad Mississippi, and en- 
tered the lead mines of the receding Indians. 

Robert Lyscombe was a man of coolness 
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and of nerve ; not impulsive, not demonstra- 
tive ; long-headed, prudent, reticent. A pa- 
tient, calculating, and not entirely unselfish 
man, but one whose word was his bond, and 
who would always be a man to occupy re- 
sponsible positions, 

But Richard Lyscombe, with his elder 
brothers’ stature and general bearing, with a 
voice not to be known from Robert's, was 
their exact opposite. His complexion would 
have proved a fortune to a ball-room belle. 
His black, curly hair was silken in text- 
ure, for the Lyscombes were emphatically 
a fine haired, fine-limbed race. But the 
eyes of Richard were a dark, warm gray, 
and of that peculiar quality which is said 
to betoken the inheritance of genius. The 
fair, almost girlish complexion, might have 
made Richard Lyscombe look somewhat 
feminine; but his superb physique, his well- 
moulded features, and a certain masculine 
power about the lower half of his face offset 
the impression. 

This man, glancing at his sleeping brother, 
said in a low voice: ‘‘I will go up the hol- 
low. Who is there to be cared for?” 

* A chap at Hobson’s, I think,” said Rob- 
ert. ‘ But you—can you leave Elric ?” 

“Elric ? Poor fellow; he’s gone. I used 
the last of your lumber for him. You must 
stay with John,” he added anxiously. He 
paused a moment, crossed lightly over to 
the couch, and looked at the sleeper. <A 
strange expression came into his face; when 
he turned again to Robert, “ Good-bye,” he 
said simply. When he reached the door, he 
looked back at the watcher, and more firmly 
repeated “ Good-bye,” and went out. 

As he walked slowly up the hollow, where 
the stranger at Hobson’s lay smitten with 
the plague, he passed many cabins where 
he had been wont to hear laughter and ban- 
tering only a few short weeks ago. Now, 
there was silence only, or some wordless 
miner would come out as he passed by, and 
with a simple wave of the hand conyey the 
intelligence that now the dead lay cold with- 
in the humble walls. 
looking on faces at nightfall, that in the 
morning, perhaps, would be cold in death. 
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No wonder the merry miners had become 
silent and worn. 

Just before the Hobson cabin, a wild grape 
vine wreathed from tree to tree made a 
pleasant walk. ‘Iwo poor fellows lay at the 
cabin door—their distorted forms giving .evi- 
dences of their past agony. Under the flick- 
ering vine-leaf shadows Richard stopped, a 
chill running over him at the sight. With 
these two men he had chatted pleasantly 
that very morning. 

* Yea, though 1 walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, 1 will fear no evil.” 

A voice was repeating this solemnly inside 
the cabin; a woman’s voice—a clear, even 
voice with a thrill of infinite pity and tender- 
ness in it. It seemed almost a sacrilege to 
stand and listen, for he knew that the “ stran- 
ger up at Hobson’s” must now be alone with 
the fate that awaits us all. Was he then too 
late to be of service? This woman must be 
the wife of Holland. He knew she was the 
only white woman in the settlement. He 
had heard her spoken of frequently, though 
he had not chanced to meet her. And who 
had been with her when the two men, prone 
in the cabin door, had passed into the dark 
river ? 

“Fur thou art with me,” the voice went on 
with solemn emphasis. A low, muttered 
sound showed that the dying man still fol- 
lowed the words of divine comfort. A mo- 
ment later a tender, appealing prayer came 
to the listener. 

It was all over. The ‘“‘stranger at Hob- 
son’s” had passed through the dark valley, 
and Hester Holland, coming to the door, 
showed a face touched with the peace of 
divinest benediction. At sight of the two 
poor fellows lying there, she shrank back. 
‘* Who—oh, who,” she cried, “will come to 
help me? ‘The dead are many, the living 
are so few!” 

Richard l.yscombe stepped from under 
the grape vines. He looked at her gravely. 
“Mrs. Holland,” he said, “if you will go and 
send my brother to me, we will spare you 
these horrors.” 

“Sir,” replied Hester, “these men have 
neither wives nor sisters to follow them to 
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burial; I have tried to help them while liv- 
ing; should I leave them now ?” 

“(God forbid,” answered Richard. ‘*The 
dead are many; the living are so few.’ ” 
Will you stay here alone till I can bring 
help and make them ready for burial ?” 

She looked so slight, so almost girlish— 
the dead miners so marred with the horror 
of death, as yet untouched with its divine 
calm—that Richard’s heart misgave him al- 
most at thought of leaving her there. She 
read his thoughts apparently, and looked at 
him with quite the same expression she had 
worn when she first stood with the dead on 
either hand. Not the shadow of a fear lay 
on her face, not a waver in her voice. 

“Go,” she said; ‘tl am not afraid of death. 
Why should I be?” 

As Richard went down the hollow once 
more he met Hobson, the owner of the des- 


olate cabin. Hts face was ashen as he 
stopped in the narrow path. 
*“ Hast seen ‘em, lad?” he asked. “Am 


I in time to do ony good?” He held upa 
large bottle, evidently containing medicine 
meant for the relief of his poor mates, 

“Too late, Hobson,” responded Richard. 
A moment later he said: ‘*‘ Come, we must 
bury them”——and the two turned toward the 
stricken cabin. 

“It's awful,” said Hobson as they went. 
* Down town I heerd as there’s twelve of the 
fellows baching at Joe Ludlow’s, and all ’cept 
two down in it. What can tha’ do?” 

They had reached the cabin. Hester had 
udied up the place, and made the chamber 
of death more fitting the presence of its si- 
lent tenants. ‘The “stranger at Hobson's” 
had died quietly, and the serenity of per- 
petual peace was upon him. As Richard 
and his companion entered she was bending 
over the body, and when she raised her head 
they saw upon his breast a small, time-stained, 
ivory crucifix. 

“Poor fellow,” she said, “if his mother 
could only have this little cross with his last 
dying kiss upon it!” She said no more, and 
the men, lifting the two poor fellows who had 
fallen in the cabin door, began preparing 
them for their last home. They had died 
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fighting their grim foe to the very last. With 
his latest breath, one had cursed with horrible 
oaths his own fate, and hurled defiance at 
this remorseless cholera, even while his lips 
were stiffening. Hester left them both with 
the two men, crossed the clear brook with its 
overhanging trees, and sat down for a while 
on its brink. ‘The pleasant babbling waters 
brought to her overwrought nerves a sense of 
comfort. 
After a time she saw Hobson and Rich- 
ard coming down a hilly slope that rose be- 
hind the cabin. Richard waved his hand to 
her. She understood the signal. She rose, 
and close by the gnarled root of an old elm 
she gathered a handful of small, fragrant 
blossoms—just such delicate pink and blue 
clusters as the miners had once brought her 
when she watched by her husband’s bed— 
she remembered that as she plucked them. 
She climbed the little slope behind the cabin, 
and followed her companions to the open 
grave, where three rough pine coffins were 
awaiting them. ‘They had been nailed down 
hastily. ‘lhe two men lowered them care- 
fully. When the last one was in its place, 
Richard, looking at Hester, took up his spade. 
She bent her head a moment, then gently 
dropped her flowers into the grave. She 
looked at Richard. ‘They had mothers and 
sisters —perhaps wives—” she said. ‘Some 
day they will be glad to know I dropped 
these poor little blossoms on their dead.” 
The last clod was heaped upon the new- 
made grave, and Hester had gone back to 
her solitary home; for Holland, while not 
opposing her administering to the sick—in- 
deed, while expressing approval of it—had, 
nevertheless, thought it prudent to expose 
himself as little as possible to contagion, and 
was temporarily occupying a room at the 
It had been a relief for Hester to have 


store. 


‘jt so: for in what. she still chose to consider 


his comparatively enfeebled condition of 
nerves, she dreaded anything which could 
disturb his serenity. Upon the first breaking 
out of the cholera, the miners had been dis- 
posed more than ever to go to Hester for 
advice, for comfort, and for help. She had 
never failed them. The poorest, the rudest, 
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the most friendless might be sure of her sym- 
pathy and her aid. She did not even stop 
to reflect that she had now an opportunity to 
render back the generous help and care they 
had given her in her time of need; she sim- 
ply saw them on all hands, sick, suffering, 
despairing, dying, needing help, needing her, 
and that was claim enough. 

Every day Frederick Holland would come 
up the steep path leading to her home, that 
he might learn the condition of things, and 
that Hester might know that he was still 
safe. He never entered the cabin; and 
Hester, far from blaming his cautious meas- 
ures, rather rejoiced in them. Frederick 


was quite disposed to look upon his wife’s: 


ministrations as in some measure due to his 
own magnanimity. How could she, indeed, 
so devote herself to these poor fellows, were 
it not for his own self-abnegation?- 

When Hester had disappeared, Hobson— 
coarse, rude, and illiterate though he was—- 
turned with such a softened face to Richard, 
that he seemed to be a finer and a cleaner 
man. ‘Ay, lad,” said the Cornishman, ‘ luik 
at her. Be’ant na angel oop thur ony bet- 
ter. Naught too stiff fur her. Happen tha 
poor devils at Joe Ludlow’s know she’s 
coomin’—miarnin’ an’ night she'll wait on’em. 
Iver since the fust o’ it she’s been in ’em. 
God furiver bless her!” 

It was a revelation to Lyscombe. He had 
thought of her as given to certain haughti- 
nesses of manner—-an aristocrat indeed. 
Moreover,—physically and morally a brave 
man himself—he had a good deal of con- 
tempt for Holland, and had insensibly in- 
cluded his wife in the same judgment. 
Chance had so far kept him and Hester 
asunder, and he had known nothing of her 
vigils in infected cabins. His unsparing de- 
votion to the sick had left him no time to 
think of matters apart from his own patients. 
He might have known—any one of the min- 
ers could have told him—nevertheless, until 
to-day, he had neither heard nor suspected 
that she was in the same work. Was she, 
then, as Hobson said, going back to those 
poor, writhing victims over at Ludlow’s ; down 
among those Frenchmen, with their agony and 
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their blasphemy about her? It was horrible! 
The slight, girlish form, as it had stood among 
the dead at Hobson’s, came up before him. 
If her husband would only go with her! She 
was too gentle, too frail, too womanly for 
such an ordeal. Twelve of the miners were 
over at Ludlow’s, ten down with the cholera. 
Surely, Mr. Holland would go with his wife 
into such a scene. Bah! what was to be ex- 
pected from Frederick Holland? At any 
rate, he himself would go to Ludlow’s; there 
was need enough, surely. So pondering, he 
turned in at his own cabin door. 

* Tudlow’s,” said Robert Lyscombe, as 
the brothers next morning planned out their 
work for the day—significantly avoiding ref- 
erence to tasks for the morrow. “I wonder 
if Harrington and English Jack are all 
right?” 

* Ten of the men are taken,” said Rich- 
ard. ‘* Maybe they are the lucky ones.” 

“Tt is not certain,” said John, * whether 
the sick or the well are the lucky ones. It 
looks as though all would get their turn.” 

When Richard entered Ludlow’s cabin, he 
found Hobson’s story had been quite true. 
Hester had been there when the first man 
had succumbed to the disease; she had 
been there with each successive victim. All 
that was possible to do had been done. One 
only had died. He had been buried two 
days before. ‘There was hope that the rest 
might live. Hester had already been there 
this morning; she would be there again, 
when she had seen the other patients. Eng- 
lish Jack and Harrington were both among 
the sick, but both were now past danger. 

“Took at Frenchy, there,” said Jack; 
“he was the worst, and Harrington next. If 
it ’adn’t been for Hester, they’d never pulled 
through.” 

“ Nor anny of the bys, I’m thinking,” said 
Harrington, in a thin, piping voice. “She 
isn’t in the true Church, but she will be yet 
—for isn’t it there ye’ll find all the saints ? 
And it’s that she is, intirely.” 

Lyscombe busied himself about the cabin, 
It was almost noon, when Pat’s dog, sunning 
himself on the door-sill, gave a sharp bark. 

“Will ye hauld yer tongue, ye blaygard,” 
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erowled Pat, indignantly. ‘‘Sure ye know 
well it couldn’t be any one but Hester.” 
The two Frenchmen, who alone had es- 
caped the disease, rose simultaneously. One 
drew out from beneath a dirty cupboard a 
soft wolf'skin robe, and spread it smoothly 
upon a rickety chair. The other advanced to 
the door, waited a second, opened it, and with 
a bow almost reverential, admitted Hester. 
* Yes, yes,” she said in soft, even gay, ac- 
cents, moving from one to another of her 
patients. “* This is encouraging. The worst 
is over now; you only need care and pa- 
tience.” She had come to Harrington’s 
bunk—near enough to touch . Lyscombe, 
though she had not seen him, as he sat by 
the corner of the huge, projecting cupboard. 
She took the rough, toil-hardened hand of 
the Irishman in her own, felt his pulse a little 
anxiously, and laid the hand gently down. 


The sick man fastened his eyes upon her . 


timidly. His lips trembled. “ The praste ?” 
he asked, in a faltering, appealing voice. 

Hester looked at him re-assuringly. “ No, 
lat,” she said, * you do not need him. You 
will go to see him yourself when you are a 
little stronger.” 

He sank back upon his pillow with the 
confiding trust of a child, tears brimming his 
eves. The dog in the doorway gave a low 
whine, dejectedly eyeing its master. 

* Down, ye blaygard,” said the Irishman, 
in a sudden revulsion of feeling. ‘ Hester,” 
he said, a whimsical pathos touching his 
words, “ Dick’s all I have in the wurrld. I 
want you to have him, if I don’t get well. 

* But you will get well,” said Hester. She 
looked at the lank, coarse-haired dog in the 
door-way, and was not amused, but touched. 

“You and Dick will be coming to see me 
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soon—honest Dick!”—she crossed over and 
patted the dog a little. 

“Ah, ye blaygard!” said Pat, a smile mak- 
ing his countenance fairly shine. “Haven't 
ye sinse to know ye've been stroked by the 
best an’ the prettiest hand in Americky?” 


At last the plague had spent its strength. 
There were still a few not yet entirely con- 
valescent, but there were no fresh cases. 
Lyscombe had not again encountered Mrs, 
Holland. He had seen her sometimes going 
upon errands among still feeble miners, but 
he had only seen her, and, strangely enough, 
he shrank from meeting her, though he 
knew now all about her work, and thought 
much about it, and with much self-reproach 
for his prejudice. 

Mr. Holland himself was conscious that 
his wife had mounted still higher in the es- 
teem and the affection of the miners. He 
was mentally more than ever self-laudatory. 
Sometimes at the store, when the miners 
were recounting their sad experiences, he 
would refer a little triumphantly to his wife 
and her opinions. Once Lyscombe, seek- 
ing English Jack, found him in Holland’s 
store, and that gentleman just completing 
some story of the dread visitant. ‘“ Yes,” he 
was saying, “that’s what my wife thinks —” 

/lis wife! Lyscombe looked disdainfully 
at the smooth-phrased merchant. His wife! 
A hot flush dyed his cheeks. Well, how 
could it concern Richard Lyscombe if this 
man took shelter behind his wife’s excellence? 
She certainly was his wife, and a husband 
has a right to be proud of his wife. Lys- 
combe went out without a word, filled with 
distrust and contempt for the worthy mer- 
chant, Frederick Holland. 

Ada Langworthy Collier. 
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SMUGGLING 


In the year 1875, on the eve of one of the 


periodical revolutions in Peru, the English 
mail steamer *“‘ Atahualpa” was lying at her 
moorings in the Bay of Callao, where she 
had but recently arrived from Panama, and 
had completed the unloading of her cargo. 
She was a large, iron side-wheel steamer, with 
powerful compound engines of four cylinders 


—two high pressure and two low pressure—. 


and was commanded by Captain R ,a 
genuine type of the English sailor, who had 
seen many a hard gale while in command of 
some of the finest of the trans Atlantic mail 
steamers. He was strict in discipline, and 
any offence committed by officers or crew 
was severely dealt with. His great pride 
was in his vessel, and one cause of annoy- 
ance to him was the trouble given by the 
shore authorities with respect to rumors of 
smuggling. 

It was Saturday ‘evening; the sailors— 
Peruvians and Chileans—-were “clearing up 
decks” with a hearty good will, in anticipa- 
tion of leave of absence on the morrow, 
Shortly before six o’clock, Captain R 
came alongside in his gig, and was met at the 
gangway by his first officer. 

“ Mr. Bainbridge,” said Captain R as 
he stepped on board, “there is trouble on 
. shore again with this vessel. We are sus- 
pected of having arms and ammunition con- 
cealed on board, and the custom officers are 
coming directly to search. Hang the au- 
thorities! What do they take us for?— 
smugglers or what? I only wish that there 
was an English man-of-war in port —I would 
teach them a lesson, and show these Peru- 
vians that one of Her Majesty’s mail steam- 
ers is not to be trifled with. But where is 
the supercargo? Send Mr. Stuart here at 
once.” 

In a few moments the supercargo made 
his appearance. 

“How is this, Mr. Stuart? This morn- 
ing you reported that this vessel was dis- 
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charged, and yet not half an hour ago I was 
told by our agent ashore that the Peruvian 
government had received information that 
we have arms and ammunition on board— 
concealed in the baggage-room.” 

* Captain R ,” replied the supercargo, 
“the report that I gave you this morning is 
quite correct ; freight, specie, and baggage 
have been landed; the vessel is now empty 
and ready to go into the dry-dock.” 

“Well, Stuart, how do you account for 
this rumor? We searched the vessel after 
leaving Panama, without finding anything 
contraband, as the ship’s log book will testify. 
By heavens, sir,” continued the captain ex- 
citedly, “if I find any of my officers en- 
gaged in smuggling, I will have the guilty 
one court-martialed and dismissed the ser- 
vice. It is a disgrace, sir, to have such 
reports about my vessel.” 

“Boat alongside, sir,” reported the quarter- 
master, interrupting the captain. 

Captain R walked to the gangway, and 
sure enough, there was the custom house 
boat. In the meantime the supercargo hur- 
ried forward to the chief engineer’s room. 

““Mr. Macpherson,” he exclaimed as he 
entered, “there is mischief brewing. Cus- 
tom house officers are on board ; they have 
come to search for contraband. Mac,” said 


he in a low tone, “the goods are mine, and 


are at this moment in the baggage-room. 
You are the only man on board that can help 
me out of this scrape.” 

“Never fear, Stuart, I will do all I can for 
you,” answered the chief engineer, shaking 
him by the hand. “ But how is it that you 
have kept the goods on board so long?” 

“It happened this way. You know the 
smuggler boatman, Antonio; he promised to 
come for the goods last night, but for some 
unaccountable reason failed to do so. For 
God’s sake be quick, Mac, or all will be lost. 
Get your two leading stokers—the English- 
men—-I know you can trust them. ‘Take 
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them with you and go at once to the bag- 
gage-room, where you will find ten small trunks 
marked New York, containing revolvers and 
cartridges. Put them down in the engine- 
room until the search is over. I will pay 
the men handsomely for their services.” 

Without further delay, the chief engineer 
hurried away and disappeared on the lower 
deck. The supercargo walked aft to where 
Captain R and two custom house offi- 
cials were in conversation. 

Como esta V. Amigo Sobrecargo !” said 
both officers to Stuart, who was well known 
to them, “the Comandante of the Aduana 
has sent us to search this vessel for Confra- 
banda de Guerra.” ‘ But,” continued the 
elder official, a man of sinister countenance, 
“we know, Aymzgo, that you would not be en- 
gazed as a contrabandista.” 

“ Sehores, you are welcome on board the 
‘Atahualpa,’” replied Stuart. ‘I am sure that 
Captain R and I will only be too happy 
to help you in the search, and to prove to you 
that this report is without foundation.” 

* Buena, buena, mi amigo,” answered the 
sinister looking official. 

“Come, Seviores,” said Captain R , ad- 
dressing the officials: and, turning to the 
supercargo, “Stuart, let us get through this 
unpleasant business at once.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied Stuart, as he led the 
way aft to the saloon. This was done to 
gain time, as the baggage-room was situated 
in the fore part of the vessel. ‘We may as 
well show the officers through the saloon and 
staterooms.” 

A diligent search was made aft; the party 
then proceeded forward on the lower deck 
to the baggage-room, where the baggage- 
inaster was found, busily engaged in sweep- 
ing the room, and looking as innocent as 
possible; there was nothing to show that, 
but one minute before, he had passed the 
last trunk out. 

“Anything in here, Baggage-master?” 
queried Captain R 

“No, sir. The baggage was delivered 
yesterday. 

“ Que es eso, Capitan?” asked the sinister 
looking official, pointing to several trunks 
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stowed in the back part of the room. “Diad/e / 
esta la contrabanda.” 

‘What is in those trunks ?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“They are empty clothes trunks, sir, be- 
longing to the ship’s officers,” answered the 
baggage-master, as he proceeded to open 
them. ‘ You see, sir, they are empty.” 

“Caramba/” ejaculated both officials, “es- 
fas vacias.” 

Disappointed at finding nothing in the 
baggage-room, they insisted on searching the 
forecastle, main and fore holds, in fact, every 
part of the vessel except the engine-room ; 
finally, seeing that there was nothing to be 
found, they prepared to take their leave. 
Upon the invitation of Captain R they 
were entertained with brandy and cigars, and 
after much handshaking, and swearing eter- 
nal amistad, the two quitted the vessel. 

Later, the same evening, Stuart and the 
chief engineer were conversing in Stuart’s 
room. Suddenly the door was opened, and 
a tall, dark man entered. 

“Ah, Antonio, is that you ?” said the su- 
percargo. 

‘“* Hush, Sefior,” said Antonio, holding up 
his hand and speaking in a low tone; ‘‘ene- 
mies are about. The Aesguardo boat is 
watching this vessel. Half an hour ago I 
met the renegade customs officer Juarez on 
the mole, and he told me all about the 
trouble on board. Said he, ‘The informer 
is on board the steamer: it is the Chileno 
fireman, Juan Ortega, with whom the super- 
cargo had some trouble on the last trip up 
to Panama. He swore to be revenged, and 
watched his opportunity. He saw the trunks 
come on board with the passengers’ luggage 
at Panama. He was on deck at the time, 
and seeing so many packages all alike arous- 
ed his suspicion, and induced him at an op- 
portune moment to try the weight of one of 
them; and although Ortega is a powerful 
man, he could scarcely raise it from the 
deck. He knew well by the weight what 
the packages contained, and to-day he man- 
aged to get a letter ashore, stating the facts 
to the comandante. I know,” continued An- 
tonio, “‘ from what that renegade scoundrel 
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says, that he was himself on board to-day, 
and had some conversation with Ortega. 
Look out, Mr. Stuart; watch Ortega, and do 
not let him get ashore until the goods are 
landed, or he will do more mischief; he 
knows perfectly well that the contraband ts 
stili on board.” 

“What am I todo, Antonio? It is impos- 
sible to land the goods to-night. ‘To-morrow 
is Sunday, and, from all appearances, the Res- 
guardo boat will continue watching the ves- 
sel. On Monday morning we go into the 
dry dock. I would throw the confounded 
trunks overboard, and thereby lose $10,000, 
but in doing so I would be discovered.” 

~©T have it,” exclaimed the chief engineer. 
“Leave it all to me; I will put the packages 
where they cannot be found, and defy all the 
marine force of Peru.” 

“Well, sevores, take care; if you are discov- 
ered you will both see the inside of the car- 
cel, and the steamer will be detained for a 
long time, if not confiscated. uena noches, 
Seriores y cutdado” ; and with these words of 
warning, Antonio disappeared. 

After he had departed, the two officers sat 
for a few minutes in silence, which was 
broken by the chief engineer. | 

“Stuart, if I can only have until midnight 
without interruption, I will place the pack- 
ages in safety. Go te bed, old man. You 
are worn out with excitement. Rest con- 
tented; everything will be all right”; and 
bidding Stuart good-night, the chief left to 
put his plan into execution. 

The night passed quietly, and without fur- 
ther trouble. When morning came, Ortega, 


‘the fireman, had disappeared. By some 


means he had left the vessel during the night. 
His disappearance looked ominous. 

Toward noon a boat was seen pulling 
towards the ‘‘ Atahualpa” from the Peruvian 
ironclad, ‘‘ Huascar.” She came alongside, 
and the lieutenant in charge came on board, 
accompanied up the side of the steamer by 
six armed sailors. Captain R , who was 
on deck, received him. 

“ Senor Capitan,” said the lieutenant, ad- 
vancing and handing the Captain an official 
looking document, “I am ordered by the 
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President of the Republic of Peru to search 
your vessel for contraband of war. Although 
an unsuccessful search was made yesterday 
by the customs officials, further information 
leads my government to believe that the con- 
traband is still on board, and concealed in 
the engine-room.” 

At hearing this, Captain R—-— was, for 
the moment, dumbfounded ; but quickly 
recovering his usual composure, he assured 
the lieutenant that there was some mistake; 
“for,” said he, “I have examined every part 
of this vessel, and a further search will be 
useless. But to satisfy your government, 
and prove that we are not smugglers, the 
chief engineer ‘and I will conduct you 
through the vessel. 

Captain R , accompanied by the en 


_ gineer, Stuart, and the licutenant, went down 


to the engine room, where nothing was per 
mitted to pass unnoticed, underneath and 
around the cylinders, the fire-room, and fur- 
naces. Man-hole coyers were taken off the 
boilers —which were empty—and one of the 
Peruvian sailors went Inside, without finding 
anything ; a stack of fire-boxes, piled up near 
the boilers, was thrown down with the same 
result ; finally, the coal-bunkers were search 
ed —-and still nothing. ‘The lieutenant was 
mystified. 

“Strange, Capitan,” he slowly muttered, 
‘‘and yet our informant was positive that he 
saw the packages passed down here, while 
the customs officers were on board.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Captain R-—-—, “here 
is the chief engineer ; if anything of the sort 
were down here, he would surely know.” 

The chief engineer, thus indirectly ap- 
pealed to, replied: ‘ Gentlemen, if anything 
were concealed in this engine room, I would 
find it out; I have shown you everywhere 
where it is possible for a man to crawl—and 
you see for yourselves that there is nothing, 
Surely there is a great mistake somewhere.” 

The lieutenant came to the conclusion 
that he and his government had been fooled, 
or that they had been outwitted hy the wily 
gringoes, and reluctantly left the vessel. 

The following morning the “ Atahualpa ” 
was towed by a steam tug to the floating 
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dock, where she remained until the next day, 
and was then taken back again to her moor- 
ings. The same night, which was intensely 
dark, and when officers and crew were fast 
asleep, and nothing was to be heard except 
the tread of the watchman, as he paced the 
deck, three men might have been seen pass- 
ing some heavy packages from the engine- 
room to the lower deck, and lowering them 
over the side into a boat, where they were 
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received by the tall, dark man, ‘‘ Antonio.” 
As soon as the last package was in the boat, 
she quietly dropped ashore with the current 
and disappeared. Next morning the super- 
cargo had the satisfaction of seeing them in 
one of the principal stores in Callao, covered 
with grease and dirt. 

Where had they been concealed during 
the search of the engine-room ? 

Inside the cylinders ! 


AN AFTERNOON NAP, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


IN a thickly-wooded and picturesque canon 
that skirted a once popular summer resort in 
Southern California, a nurse-maid and her 
little charge were rambling one July after- 
noon, years ago. ‘The child, a pretty sprite 
of four, was dressed with a care and even 
elegance that betokened wealthy, perhaps 
aristocratic, parents. She was greatly inter- 
ested in gathering wild-flowers, which grew 
in tropical richness and profusion around 
her; with the aid of her attendant, she had 
* already collected a large quantity, which she 
clasped in her chubby hands with a firmness 
that threatened to speedily render their fresh 
beauty a thing of the past. 

‘Look, Nanna, there’s another! I want 
that other one!” was her constant cry, until 
the nurse grew weary of her demands. 

“Oh, Mabel, you've got more than 
enough,’ she said at last. “Let us rest 
awhile now, and then go home.” 

‘Tl don’t want to rest ; I want some more 
flowers,” was the little lady’s rejoinder. 
| voing to have a great, big bunch to carry 
to my mamina.” 

“'That’s a great, big bunch now; mamma 
won't want any more. Come, Mabel, dear! 
here’s a nice, smooth rock, covered with 
beautiful soft green moss.  Let’s play it was 


our green velvet sofa, and sit on it,” said 
Mrs. Nancy persuasively. 

“No, I won't,” pouted Mabel, the willful. 
“Tt isn’t one bit like a sofa, and I’m going 
to get some more flowers.” | 


“Then I'll tell you what we'll do. You 
run around a little, just here, and I'll sit 
down and watch you, will 1?” 

Mabel considered the proposition grave- 
ly for a moment and nodded her head. 
“There’s a bush right over there with 
pretty red buds on it, and I'll go and get 
some. You can rest till I come back if you 
want to, Nanna,” she said graciously. 

So ** Nanna” rested, while Mabel trotted 
off in quest of new treasures. The red buds 
being secured, she arrived at the conclusion 
that she had about as large a load as she 
could conveniently carry, and finding acom.- 
fortable spot on the grass close by, she, too, 
sat down and set about arranging her bou- 
quet in a more compact form. 

Now Nancy had been busy all day ina 
hot kitchen, ironing and fluting a pile of the 
dainty, be-ruffled white dresses which Ma- 
bel’s mamma was pleased to have her wear, 
so it was not to be wondered at that she felt 
very tired, and that the quiet scene, the cool, 
refreshing air, and the drowsy, droning hum 
of insects about her should have a soothing 
influence upon her nerves. For a time she 
watched her charge, while her eyes un- 
consciously grew more and more heavy, and 
her lids began to droop; then the little 
white figure on the grass wavered indistinct- 
ly before her vision and finally vanished al- 
together. Ina word, Nancy was asleep. 

When Mabel, having satisfactorily arranged 
her flowers, looked up and discovered the 
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state of affairs, what do you suppose she 
did? 

Wakened Nancy, of course. 

She did nothing of the sort. She stood 
still and looked at her, while an expression 
of pleased surprise brightened her features ; 
her eyes twinkled, and a roguish smile dim- 
pled her baby cheek. 

‘‘ Vow I can go round the big rock and 
see what’s on the other side,” she remarked 
below her breath. “Guess I'll leave my 
bokay here till I come back.” 

She waited still a minute to be quite sure 
Nancy was really “sound,” and then stole off 
on tiptoe around the big rock, farther and 
farther into the wilds of the deep, deep 
wood. On and on ran the naughty feet in 
their pretty pink shoes, sometimes stumbling 
against loose stones, sometimes getting en- 
snared in tangled vines that formed a net- 
work over the ground, but still running on 
farther into the shadow and the stillness, 
farther from Nancy and home, until they 
were too tired to run any more. ‘Then she 
stopped, frightened, and wished she had not 
come so far. She looked around—how dark 
it was growing; how tall and quiet and 
strange the trees looked, and what a long 
way off seemed the sky! 

“Nanna,” she called, trembling. 

A faint echo mocked her; she called 
again, then burst into tears. 

“T want Nanna! I want my mamma!” 
she sobbed. 

As she stood there in her forlorn distress, 
with her fat hands pressed together and the 
tears streaming down her face, a man and 
woman came toward her. She saw them 
coming and stopped crying, feeling a great 
bound of relief at the sight of human beings, 
though they were queer-looking beings, she 
thought. ‘They were brown and ugly, with 
black eyes and hair and heavy black brows; 
their clothes were rough, yet fantastic, for 
the man had a yellow handkerchief knotted 
around his throat and ear-rings in his ears, 
and the woman wore a gaudy shawl and a 
heavy necklace that did not in the least re- 
semble the jewelry that Mabel often saw her 
mamma put on, and thick rings on her fin- 


gers with blue, and red, and green stones. 
They looked so very queer that at any other 
time she would have felt afraid of them, but 
now she could only think of her joy at find- 
ing herself no longer alone in this wood. 
‘**What’s the matter, baby?” asked the wo- 
man, as they both stopped in front of her. 
“T’ve lost my way,” answered Mabel 
promptly. ‘*Won’t you please to show me 
the way home?” 
“ Where’s your home ?” asked ‘the man. 
“Over there,” said Mabel, waving her 
hand rather vaguely over her shoulder. 
“*Tisn’t my veal/y home, you know; it’s 
Mr. Thompson’s cottage, only we live there 
now—me, and my mamma, and my grand. 
pa; and Nanna takes care of me too, only 


she’s went to sleep, and I runned off.” 


*O, you run off, did you?” rejoined the 
man. ‘What did you do that for?” 

*T__ don’t — know,” murmured Mabel, 
hanging her head, while her lips began to 
quiver again. 

“ Don’t scare her, Bob,” said the woman 
in a low tone ; then she added, reassuringly : 
“Never mind, little one, we'll take you 
home.” 

Mabel brightened up directly, and held 
out her hand. 

awful tired,” she announced, where- 
upon the man picked her up and settled her 
quite comfortably on hisarm. She began to 
think he was a very nice man, indeed ; how 
lucky it was that he had found her! The pair 
exchanged some words which she did not 
hear, and then moved on. Mabel pointed 
once again in the direction where she fancied 
her home to be, and the man said, “Yes, yes ; 
he knew all about it”; and presently, so 
worn out was she with her long tramp, and 
her fright, and her tears, the golden curly 
head drooped on the shoulder of her bearer, 
and she fell into a sleep as sound as that 
which had enslaved Nancy while all this mis- 
chief was brewing. 

“She looks like little Bet,” the woman 
whispered, as they walked on. 

** Ay, and she’s about Bet’s'size, too,” re- 
plied her companion. 

So they walked on and on, while the wood 
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grew darker and the silver stars began to peep 
over the tree-tops, until they saw the glare 
of a fire, and some odd shadowy figures, and 
heard the wild, sweet tinkle of a distant harp. 

Meanwhile, Nancy had awakened and 
found her baby gone. There was a fright, 
and a wild search, and frantic calls for Ma- 
bel! Mabel!—which Mabel could not hear. 
Then she rushed back to the cottage, think- 
ing that the child might have found her way 
there alone ; and then ensued a commotion 
not easy to describe. Far and near, high 
and low, the little waif was sought for ; bit- 
ter tears were shed, bitter reproof uttered, 
but neither tears nor reproof were of any 
avail; nor was the search successful which 
lasted through the long, long night, and 
through the following day, and through 
many, many days and nights after that. 

A broken-hearted mother hung over an 
empty crib, and wept her life away ; a ban- 
ished nurse lamented her lost charge, and 
reproached herself in vain ; while, leagues 
and leagues off, a little child was learning by 
degrees to forget the mother and the nurse 
she had loved, and to attach herself to the 
strange new life into which Fate had led her 
footsteps on that Summer’s afternoon, when 
she had “‘ runned away.” 

* * * * * * 

Weeks slipped into months, months into 
seasons, seasons into years. ‘The years them- 
selves rolled by: the mother who had wept 
for little Mabel had long forgotten her woe 
beneath the daisied grass ; the nurse Nancy 
had vanished from the ken of all who were 
connected with her past history ; and but 
one remained of the actors in the brief trage- 
dy to nourish with undying regret the mem- 
ory of the child. 

This one person was Mabel’s grandfather, 
(Colonel Leonard Lennox, an old man now 
approaching his seventieth year. To say 


that he still grieved acutely for the child’s 
loss would be, perhaps, stating the case in 
an exaggerated form; but one fact resulting 
from that loss did trouble him keenly—the 
fact that he had nobody to inherit his money 
when the time should come for him to die. 
True, he knew plenty of people — good, 
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worthy people ; but what cared he for any of 
them? He also knew of plenty of charities 
—deserving charities ; but he had no weak- 
ness for charities. What on earth should be 
done with the Lennox money ? 

While his grandchild had been with him, 
he had constantly regretted her sex. Now 
that he had no grandchild, he felt that he 
could easily have forgiven that innocent 
failing on her part, could she have but re- 
turned to become the inheritor of his wealth. 

One day he received a letter from an old 
friend, whom he had long lost sight of. This 
friend wrote that he was dying, and that he 
desired greatly to have a last interview with 
one whose memory was still dear to him, if 
the latter would take the trouble to come so 
far. The journey was rather a long one, but 
Colonel Lennox prepared for it with alacrity. 
An object of interest had presented itself at 
a time when he was a martyr to evnui, and 
was therefore especially welcome. He was 
met at his friend’s door by a handsome lad 
of eighteen or nineteen, who welcomed him 
deferentially, and ushered him at once into 
the room where the invalid was awaiting him. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 
was a question naturally asked by the visitor, 
during the interview which ensued ; and the 
answer was frankly made. 

“There is a great deal you can do for me, 
Lennox. It was really forthis reason, more 
than for any other, that I sent for you. I 
am going to ask a favor of you, and I be- 
lieve you will grant it. You saw the lad who 
lives here with me—the one who showed you 
into my room?” 

‘*T saw him,” assented the Colonel. 

“He is my nephew ; he is as dear to me 
as if he were my son. My great, rief is that 
I cannot provide for his future. I am poor, 
and have for years struggled hard to give 
him the education of a gentleman, and 
maintain him as a gentleman’s son. You 
are rich, 1 know; will you befriend him 
when I am gone? Only give him a start 
in life—I ask no more. Mind, I don’t want 
you to spend any large amount on him—” 

‘*Never mind that,” interrupted Colonel 
Lennox brusquely. won't enter into de- 
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tails. You can make your mind easy about 
the boy—I promise he shall want for noth- 
ing.” 

Well, the old friend died ; and six weeks 
afterwards young Harry Dacre entered a 
university at Colonel Lennox’s expense. 
Not to dwell needlessly on this portion of 
his history, it is sufficient to say that he 
passed creditably through his university ca- 
reer, and at its close expressed his ambition 
to study for the law—a profession to. which 
he felt himself strongiy urged—for which, 
in fact, he was sure he had a special vocation. 

“Allin good time,” said his benefactor. 
“T have no objection to your becoming a 
shining light at the bar; but first, we will 
travel. Nothing improves a young man like 
a few months’ travel in Europe in good com- 
panionship. We will go together.” 

So, off to Europe they went ; visited Lon- 
don first, then the French capital, then Na- 
ples, Venice, Rome-—-all of which classic 
ground the Colonel’s feet had trodden be- 
fore. | 

It was at Rome that Harry fell a prey to 
his first grande passion. It came about on 
this wise. Lady .Vane, an Englishwoman 
of distinction, who had for many years 
resided in the Italian capital, and was noted 
for her brilliant entertainments at the Pa- 
lazzo Martolo, invited Colonel Lennox and 
his profégé one evening to a soirée must- 
cale, where some of the best private talent in 
the city was to be assembled. Arriving late, 
they found the elegantly-appointed rooms 
already crowded, and the music about to 
‘begin. 

The evening was half over, and Harry 
feeling decidedly bored, when there was a 
stir in one of the doorways, and Lady Vane, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘Here comes my little prima 
donna at last!” hastened forward to meeta 
young lady, simply dressed, who had just ar- 
rived under the escort of an ancient dame; 
the latter retired after speaking a word to the 
hostess, who took the girl by the hand and 
led her to a chair. 

“Who is she?” Harry overheard some 
one near him ask, and the answer was care- 
lessly given: 
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“Oh, Lady Vane’s newest fancy, I sup- 
pose; I heard she had picked up some girl 
with a wonderful voice, and intended bring- 
ing her out.” 

Lady Vane presently announced that Miss 
Valdarosa had kindly consented to sing ; 
and Miss Valdarosa, taking her place with- 
out hesitation or embarrassment by the piano, 
where a fiercely-moustached gentleman was 
waiting to accompany her, sang an aria from | 
“ Traviata,” in a remarkably clear and liquid 
soprano voice. 

Harry Dacre was not far off, and as his 
eyes rested upon her, he. thought he had 
never seen a lovelier face. It was one of 
those faces that attract more by purity of 
outline and harmony of color than by classic 
regularity of feature or brilliancy of expres- 
sion; the forehead was low, but broad, with 
brown hair brushed back in glossy ripples 
from the full temples; the eyes were also 
brown, shaded by very long and very dark 
lashes; the eyebrows delicate but marked, 
giving character to the small features, whose 
attribute seemed repose ; the tint of cheek 
and lip reminded you of nothing so much as 
of the petals of a wild rose—rich, yet exquls- 
itely soft ; while the feminine grace of man- 
ner and movement plainly declared her to be 
a lady, even though her dress was without 
ornament, and in that fashionable assemblage 
she seemed entirely unknown. 

Her singing was heavenly, but our young 
gentleman cared little for that. He was 
burning with anxiety to be introduced to her, 
to have the lovely eyes meet his, the lovely 
lips smile upon him, instead of being forced 
to sit down and admire her from a distance ; 
for he had committed the folly of falling in 
love with her at first sight. When her song 
was over, she was pressed for an encore ; 
Lady Vane nodded to her encouragingly, 
and with charming archness she sang the old 
Scotch ballad of * Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 
which elicited even more applause than her 
first effort. 

“Mr. Dacre, may I trouble you for some 
lemonade?” asked a fat dowager-countess 
with an eye-yglass, who sat at Harry’s elbow. 
Unwillingly he departed on the errand, and 
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by the time he returned from the refresh- 
ment-room, his charmer had disappeared. 

* Who gs this young girl, dear Lady Vane?” 
asked the dowager-countess, who had been 
commenting freely in a whisper on the plain- 
ness of Miss Valdarosa’s dress; “ quite un- 
suitable for evening wear, you know,” and 
~wondering where she could possibly have 
come from. 

“She is niece, or ward, of one of my art- 
ist friends,” was the reply. ‘Her voice is 
being cultivated for the stage. It is an ex- 
ceptionally fine one ; don’t you think so?” 


“Oh, exceptionally fine!” assented the 


other, who did not know the difference be- 


tween a soprano and a contralto. “She is, 
I suppose, merely a chance discovery of 
yours?” 

(Juite a chance discovery; a most charm- 
ing and ladylike girl, I assure you, however. 
Her guardian, Pietro Barucco, is one of the 
most delightful old men I know. Of course 
you remember his famous picture in the 
Exhibition last year —every one was wild 
over it.” 

* Of course,” replied the old dowager; and 
when her hostess was out of hearing, she took 
occasion to remark that she wondered whom 
Lady Vane would introduce into society next. 

The next day, Harry informed Colonel 
Lennox that he had rather changed his mind 
in the choice of a profession—he believed 
he would like to study art. 

“Study art!” echoed the old gentleman, 
horrified. ‘*What can have put such a notion 
into your héad ?” 

Harry modestly answered that he was con- 
sidered to have a great talent for drawing, and 
that with sufficient study he felt sure he 
could become a good artist. 

“That's folly,” rejoined the Colonel. 
“You had better stick to your first choice. 
The law is a good, solid profession, with 
money in it, and commands respect; whereas 
painting is merely a resource for beggarly 
fellows who have not the brains to make a 
living at anything else.” 

However, he found-Harry to be so much 
in earnest, that at last he relented and agreed 
to let him study painting for six months, at 
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the end of which time, if he had not made 
decided progress, he was to agree to give it 
up. 

‘*You are to hunt up some capable in- 
structor,” he directed, ‘“‘and pay him what- 
ever he asks for his lessons. Don’t go to 
any third-class, inferior fellow, who calls him- 
self an artist because he daubs a little on 
canvas.” 

‘Oh, I know a first-rate artist who takes 
pupils,” said Harry confidently; “I shall 
apply to him at once. His name is Pietro 
Barucco; Lady Vane recommends him high- 
ly.” 

So, to Pietro Barucco he went, and was 
enrolled among the pupils of that celebrated 
master, who made no difficulty in receiving 
him. But, alas for the futility of human 
hopes! He had expected that by entering 
the studio of Miss Valdarosa’s guardian he 
would obtain frequent opportunities of seeing 
Miss Valdarosa herself; but for many weary 
weeks he was doomed to expect and hope in 
vain. He became thoroughly disgusted, 
and was beginning to meditate on the ex- 
pediency of laying down the pencil and culti- 
vating his voice instead, when the opportu- 
nity so long desired at last presented itself. 

He was quite alone one day in the studio, 
his master being absent and his fellow-pupils 
not having arrived, when the door opened, 
and the young girl of whom he thought by 
day and dreamed by night came in. 

“| beg your pardon,” she said, quietly ad- 
dressing the embryo Rembrandt, who nearly 
dropped his palette and _ brushes in his con- 
fusion, ‘‘ but I was taking a lesson here this 
morning, and I think I must have left my 
gloves—I cannot find them anywhere.” 

“Can I—can I help you look for them?” 
murmured Harry, whose heart was in his 
throat. 

“Oh, thanks, but I don’t wish to disturb 
you,” she sweetly answered. Of course he 
vowed it was no disturbance, and soon the 
two were busily engaged in ransacking every 
corner and hiding place for the missing arti- 
cles. Harry, in the happy tumult of his feel- 
ings, prosecuted the search with such wild 
indiscrimination that Miss Valdarosa could 
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not forbear a gentle laugh when she saw him 
inspecting the contents of a bottle of varnish, 
as if the gloves could possibly have found 
their way into that. 

“Here they are,” she announced trium- 
phantly at last, as she fished them out of a 
receptacle for rags. ‘Who in the world 
could have thrown them there? Never 
mind, they are not hurt—luckily no paint 
has touched them. Iam very much obliged 
to you, sir, for giving up so much of your 
time on my account. ‘These are the only 
gloves I have at present, or I should not 
have been so anxious about them.” 

“Do you come here to take lessons ?” 
asked Harry, with a rapt gaze. 

“Yes, early in the morning, before the class 
meets. It is the only time I have, for I have 


pupils in singing through the day, and take- 


singing-lessons, also, myself.” 

“T have been thinking,” said Harry, “ that 
I should like to come early in the morning ; 
it would suit me better than a later hour— 
that is, I could give a longer time to my 
painting—I am so very anxious to improve 
myself. Do you think your uncle would 
allow me to do so?” 

““My uncle?—oh, you mean Signor Ba- 
rucco. Probably he would not object,” re- 
plied Miss Valdarosa. ‘I must go now, for 
I havea lesson at half past ten. Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye,” echoed Harry, opening the 
door for herto pass out. The studio seemed 
dreary and deserted when she was gone—it 
was as though a burst of sunshine had flood- 
ed it and suddenly vanished. But he had 
seen her, had talked with her face to face— 
was not that happiness enough for one day? 

‘“*]T hear that young Mr. Dacre has become 
quite an enthusiast in art,” remarked Lady 
Vane to Colonel Lennox, not long afterwards. 
‘“* What progress does he make ?” 

“Pretty fair—pretty fair,” replied the old 
gentleman. ‘He has plenty of persever- 
ance, at any rate—works early and late. I 
like to see young people in earnest.” 

‘It is very commendable,” assented Lady 
Vane; then she added rather irrelevantly, 
“TI wonder if he sees much of Miss Val- 
darosa ?” 
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“Miss who ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Miss Valdarosa—the young lady who 
sang at my musicale the first evening you 
came to my rooms. Don’t you remember 
her ?—a very pretty, quiet girl, with a remark- 
ably fine voice, who came late in the evening 
and stayed only a little while.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. I haven’t heard 
him mention her,” said the Colonel indiffer- 
ently. 

“She is Signor Barucco’s ward,” added 
Lady Vane. 

“The Colonel said “‘ Indeed,” but did not 
recollect that Signor Barucco was Harry’s 
master, nor did he think of Miss Valdarosa 
again. 

In the mean time a dangerous intimacy 
had sprung up between these two young 
people. Old Barucco was delighted at Har- 
ry’s anxiety to make more rapid progress in 
painting than he had hitherto done, and al- 
lowed him to begin his lesson at eight in the 
morning. Miss Valdarosa came also at eight; 
and at half past eight the maestro, who began 
work at six, always went out fora little stroll 
and a cup of black coffee, and was absent 
for fifteen minutes. Blest fifteen minutes | 
when the youthful devotees of art could en- 
joy each other’s society without surveillance 
or restraint, and find in each other’s faces 
more profitable study than in the works of 
the old masters which they were privileged 
to copy. Had Barucco, leisurely sipping his 
coffee and munching his slice of currant- 
bread, not two squares off, suspected the 
sort of progress that his favorite pupils were 
making during his absence, it is probable 
that he would have arranged his hours dif- 
ferently ; but he was as unsuspicious as a 
child. 

There was but one person who suspected, 
and that was Lady Vane. One day she sent 
for Miss Valdarosa, to consult her, as she 
said, about a new pupil she had found for 
her; and dexterously brought the conversa- 
tion to bear upon an entirely foreign subject 
—to wit,*Harry Dacre. In the young girl's 
blushes, her sudden constraint, she read the 
confirmation of her thoughts. 

“* My dear,” she said kindly, ‘‘don’t think 
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me impertinently inquisitive, if I ask you a 
plain question. Has this young gentleman 
made love to you ?” 

There was no reply. 

“Silence gives consent,” the elder lady 
went on. “Tell me, without reserve, how 
matters stand between you; I am your friend, 
and feel a true interest in your welfare. Con- 
fide in me as you would in your mother.” 

“Oh, Lady Vane!” cried the girl, burst- 
ing into tears. ‘I am so alone; I have no 
one to advise me. I have been imprudent; 
I have acted foolishly ; but I could not help 
it. Oh, Lady Vane! could I help loving him? 
Have I done very, very wrong?” 

‘* Are you engaged ?” was the next ques- 
tion, given instead of any definite reply; and 
in a frightened whisper Miss Valdarosa an- 
swered ‘‘ Yes.” 

So the mischief was already done. The 
question was, how could it be undone— or 
was it now even too late for a remedy to be 
found? Lady Vane, looking at her profégé’s 
downcast face, thought how fair a face it was, 
and how easily Harry Dacre might make a 
worse choice—not because the face was fair, 
but because the girl was modest, and pure, 
and essentially a lady, although her antece- 
dents were unknown. ‘This independent 
dame, in spite of fifty years’ experience, was 
sull romantic enough to believe in love- 
matches; if these two simpletons had really 
grown fond of each other, why should they 
not be happy in their own way? 

But she knew very well that these would 
not be Colonel Lennox’s views; she was 
sure, in fact, that he would be terribly angry 
when he should discover the state of affairs. 
He had confided to her the relation in which 
young Dacre stood toward him, and his own 
intentions in regard to the boy’s future ; and 
now if the latter should turn upon him with 
ingratitude and frustrate his schemes, the re- 
sult would, no doubt, be the total severance 
of the tie between them, and the consequent 
destruction of Harry’s worldly prospects. 

“I am afraid, my dear, that you have both 
been very rash,” she ‘said seriously, as she 
lightly smoothed Miss Valdarosa’s rippling 
hair with her hand. ‘ Don’t you know that 
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your Harry has nothing in the world but what 
Colonel Lennox gives him? and how do you 
suppose he could support a wife?” 

“Oh, he is going to be a great artist,” 
cried the girl, looking up with sublime faith 
shining in her eyes. “ He will paint, and I 
can sing, and give lessons always ; so we can 
easily get a living. If that is all, we are not 
afraid.” 

‘* And your guardian—-what says he ?” 

‘‘He knows nothing—no one knows but 
yourself, and you have found us out. But 
Signor Barucco will not care; he thinks only 
of his pictures. There is no one who cares 
what I do,” said the other sadly. “ But 
Harry must tell that old gentleman, whom 
I am afraid of, because he has such cold 
eyes. Will he be vexed, do you think ?” 

“T cannot tell, child. Go home now, and 
don’t worry yourself over the matter any more 
for the present,” answered Lady Vane, not 
unwilling to dismiss it from her own mind ; 
for, after all, it was no affair of hers. But 
she kept thinking of it, in spite of herself, 
and awaited the dénouement with a certain 
anxiety that she could not shake off. 

It came sooner than she had anticipated. 
Harry, in whose nature timidity had no part, 
was not satisfied until he had openly an- 
nounced to Colonel Lennox his attachment 
to Miss Valdarosa, and his intention to 
marry her. ‘The result was what might have 
been expected. The old gentleman was at 
first incredulous, then horrified, then desper- 
ately angry; he called Harry a fool, and swore 
he should never see another dollar of his 
money if he did not give up this mad scheme; 
denouncing in no measured terms his ingrat- 
itude for all the favors he had received. 

“T am not ungrateful, sir,” said the young 
man, speaking very gently and respectfully, 
for he was not without some qualms of con- 
science; “and I am most awfully sorry to 
displease you—I am, indeed; for you have 
been most kind to me. But I can’t fight 
against fate; and since it’s my fate to love 
Miss Valdarosa—” 

“Hang your fate,” growled the Colonel 
(though he used a stronger term). ‘ Marry 


her and be a beggar, if you like such a fate. 
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But remember, you choose between her and 
me; and if you choose her, I’ve done with 
you. I shall never stretch out my hand 
again to help you—no, not to save you from 
starving!” 

Harry answered that his choice was made; 
and so they parted in anger and sorrow, but 
without repentance on either side; and three 
weeks later Harry married his fair one, and 
began to study painting in good earnest; 
while Colonel Lennox, in high dudgeon, re- 
turned to America, to take up again the 
problem which had for a time been laid at 
rest: To whom should he leave his money, 
since he was left without an heir?” 

Soon after his return, an enemy fell upon 
him in the shape of a rheumatic fever, and 
beset him so sorely, that for a good while it 
was doubtful which would get the upper 
hand in the tussle. But a good constitution 
and a good doctor pulled him through; and 
as soon as he was sufficiently recovered to 
attend to business, he sent for his lawyer, 
and dictated what he believed to be his last 
will and testament, in which he bequeathed 
to three separate and distinct charitable in- 
stitutions —Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew 
—the whole of his large fortune, to be divided 
equally among the three. 

He was just beginning to crawl about 
again, with the aid of a couple of sticks, look- 
ing and feeling much the worse for wear, 
when it was announced to him one day fhat 
a “person” desired to see him on very par- 
ticular business. 

The person, on being shown up, proved 
to be a woman—not a lady, but respectable 
in ‘appearance—middle-aged, neatly dressed, 
homely rather than interesting; there was 
nothing striking in her countenance, yet Col- 
onel Lennox was immediately attracted bya 
certain indefinable likeness, a shadow of 
something or somebody he was sure he had 
once seen, which seemed to connect the face 
in some inexplicable manner with the past. 

“1 don’t suppose you remember me, Col- 
onel Lennox,” said this mysterious visitor, in 
a respectful tone. “I am Nancy Hobson, 
who used to take care of your grandchild, 
little Mabel Forrester, many years ago.” 
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“Indeed! and you presume to present 
yourself before me?” cried the Colonel, fee- 
bly striking one of his sticks against the floor. 
“Weren't you desired never to show your 
face to any of the family again?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Nancy, casting down her 
eyes; “but I knew you would excuse me 
when you heard that I had a particular rea- 
son for coming.” 

“You want money, I suppose,” said the 
Colonel, “ but you wont get it.” 

“Thank you, sir, I dont want money. I 
am very comfortably situated, and quite able 
to support myself. But I have heard news 
of your granddaughter, Colonel Lennox, and 
I thought it my duty to inform you of it.” 

“What?” shouted the old gentlemen. 

‘“VYes, sir. Miss Mabel, as I’ve learned 
from good authority, is alive, and has never 
come to any harm, thank God, though I’m 
sure” 

** Will you stop chattering, and tell me in 
plain English what you have heard, and how 
you've heard it—though I don’t believe a 
word of it, to begin with,” said the Colonel, 
trembling with excitement. 

Nancy accordingly related her story, as 
succinctly as she knew how, though, woman- 
like, she could not forbear embellishing it 
with discursive remarks. ‘The outline of it 
was briefly this. She had been traveling in 
Europe, in the capacity of lady’s maid, with 
a family consisting of a widow and two 
daughters : and while in the south of France, 
during the sojourn of a few days in a small 
town, where they were detained by the ill- 
ness of one of the daughters, had heard 
from the landlady of the auwéerge where they 
stopped the account of an incident which 
had occured some months before beneath 
her roof. A gentleman and his supposed 
daughter had come to her and engaged 
apartments fora fortnight, paying in advance, 
but on the third morning after their arrival 
they had mysteriously disappeared, without 
any warning of their intention to leave. One 
trace of them was left; on the dressing-table 
in the bed-room of the young lady, the cham- 
bermaid found a locket and chain, appar- 
ently forgotten in the haste of departure. 
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These were advertised, but never claimed, 
nor was any news. afterwards received of the 
owner and her companion, though diligent 
inquiry was made. ‘The locket was displayed 
by the landlady to her guests, and Nancy, 
who was present, recognized it with mingled 
astonishment, delight, and fear, as the prop- 
erty of her long-lost charge. Its identity 
was unmistakable; it contained a lock of 
hair arranged in the form of a flower, with 
the inscription “* Mabel, from IL. G. F.” en- 
graved around it; and inaddition to this proof 
was another, in the shape of an odd little 
dent, which, as Nancy perfectly remembered, 
Mabel, in.a fit of childish anger, had made 
upon the edge of the trinket with her teeth. 
She had immediately declared her knowledge 
of the owner, and endeavored to purchase it 
at almost any price from the landlady; but 
her story was not credited, and to her great 
disappointment she was unable to obtain pos- 
session of the clue. 

‘And how long ago did all this happen?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“About fifteen months ago, sir—I know 
we passed through France in the autumn of 
last year, and— ” 

* And why, in the name of all that’s blam- 
able, didn’t you bring me this news sooner?” 

*] wrote to you, sir, immediate, but I 
suppose my letters miscarried ; and when I 
came home I learned you were abroad ; and 
I came here twice since your return, but found 
you were too ill to see me; so this is the 
first chance I’ve got.” 

Colonel Lennox rang his bell violently, 
desired his servant to bring him writing ma- 
terials, and in a twinkling wrote and dis- 
patched two missives—one to hts lawyer, the 
other to a well-known detective whom he 
had before had occasion to employ. 

This done, he again turned to his visitor. 

“ My good woman,” he observed, “I am 
by no means convinced of the incontrover- 
tibility of the proof you have deseribed to 
me—in plain English, I think you have built 
a big edifice on a small foundation, and it is 
very likely to be ovérthrown. In the first 
place, the event you allude to occurred near- 
ly a year and a half ago; so that the young 
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lady of the landlady’s story may, probably, 
be no longer alive. If she were, why should 
she not have claimed her locket? In the 
second place, supposing the locket really did 
once on a time belong to my grand-daughter, 
it might easily have fallen into other hands. 
In the third place, you may just as easily have 
been mistaken in fancying that you recog- 
nized the ornament—” 

“Oh, no, indeed, sir. I am quite positive 
on that point,” interrupted Nancy, firmly. “I 
have too often fastened it around the dear 
child’s neck with my own hands, not to know 
it, anywhere or at any time, even if it was on 
the top of one of the Egyptian pyramids, or 
in the desert of Sarah. And she had it on, 
sir, as she most generally did, on that special 
afternoon when she strayed away.” 

“When you lost her, you mean,” said the, 
Colonel. “ Well, the case shall be investi- 
gated, at all events; and in the meantime, 
let me offer you a suitable reward for your 
information, whether it prove valuable or 
not.” 

But Nancy, with an air of offended dig- 
nity, declined the offer, and withdrew, some- 
what dashed in her hopes. 

The Colonel, though he pretended to be 
incredulous, was, In reality, greatly moved 
by what he had heard, and could not rest 
until steps were taken to follow up the clue 
which the story of the ex-nurse afforded him. 

As Iam not writing a detective’s story, I 
shall not attempt to trace the intricate wind- 
ings of the labyrinth through which the 
Chief of Detectives and his clever agents 
pursued their way towards the desired end. 

Suffice it is to say that, at the end of six 
wecks, information was brought to the anx- 
ious Colonel, which satisfied him that Mabel 
was actually alive, and had been found. She 
was, however, no longer Mabel Forrester, as 
she was married. ‘This was an unforeseen 
blow. 

“ Married,” groaned the Colonel, “and to 
some detestable foreigner! It is worse than 
if she had not been found.” 

Oddly enough, it was not yet discovered 
whom she had married. It was the one 
point in the chain of evidence still lacking. 
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The old gentleman fumed with impatience. 
The detective assured him cheerfully that it 
would all come right in a day or two. 

And twenty-four hours afterward he 
triumphantly returned with the information 
that the missing link was found. 

“Well,” said Colonel Lennox, “whom 
have I the honor to own as a grandson-in- 
law?” | 

‘No foreigner,” replied the officer, “ but 
a respectable and talented American gentle- 
man, in every way worthy of the connection. 
So, my dear sir, you may set your mind at 
rest.” 

“The name?” eagerly demanded his 
hearer. 

“ Henry Linwood Dacre.” 

“Dacre! Harry Dacre!” 

The Colonel sank back breathless. 

It was even so. Miss Valdarosa and Ma- 
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bel Forrester were one; and Harry would 
get the Colonel’s money after all. 

The lost child, transferred, by a curious 
succession of chances, from one hand to 


another, had been adopted, when about ten 


years old, by an eccentric Spaniard named 
Valdarosa, who was pleased with her musical 
talent, and resolved to turn it to account. 
With him she traveled about for some years, 
until his death at Rome, in the house of old 
Pietro Barucco, left her under the guardian- 
ship of the latter; and the rest of her story is 
known. 

A few weeks later, and the young married 
pair, who were honstly earning their livelli- 
hood by their united labors, found themselves 
restored to their rightful possessions; and 
the three charitable institutions—Catholic, 
Protestant, and Hebrew—will never know 
what valuable bequests they have lost. 

Deas. 
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Au, who shall understand, 
Where Death has set his hand? 


O impotent all effort to express 
The want, the full pain in the throat, 
The shadow every day, nor ever less, 


Upon all things ! 


As one afloat 


On a sea dolorous, who looks no more 
For help or pity to the hidden shore,— 
So look we with sick eyes across all time, 
Eternal twilight and the mist of rain, 
Behind us far the sunshine of that clime 
Whose careless ease we never see again! 


And now, regret unto the last dim day ; 
Regret thro’ twilight silence, and away 
Into the boding blackness of the night ; 
Regret, regret, and unavailing tears, 

Till wan the dawning struggles into light, 


And onward sighs thro’ all the empty years. 


E. C. Atherton. 
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Ir is related of a Chinese ambassador to 
this country that he desired to sée some poets: 
accordingly, he and his interpreter were sent 
to callon Mr. Browning. The latter, know- 
ing that his guest was himself a poet, en- 
quired whether his writings were lyrical, 
dramatic, or pastoral, to which the inter- 
preter replied that His Excellency’s poetry 
was chiefly enigmatical. That two of a trade 
met on this occasion, must be allowed by 
the warmest of Mr. Browning’s admirers; but 
where they join issue with the world at large, 
is in saying that that labor is well bestowed 
in searching for /e mot de [enigme. The de- 
nouncers of Mr. Browning’s obscurity are 
mostly those who have never given him more 
than a cursory reading, and from that they 
cannot expect much result, seeing that Cole- 
ridge used to say of the plainest book ever 
written, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” that he 
read it three times: 1st, as a_ theologian ; 
2nd, with devotional feelings; 3rd, as a poet. 
Surely, we should bestow at least as much 
study on a professedly’ obscure style, before 
dismissing it as unfathomable. In saying 
this it is, of course, taken for granted that 
the subject matter is worthy of being studied, 
and few thoughtful persons who have fairly 
considered the question will refuse to grant 
so much to Browning. In this very poem of 
Paracelsus there are many beauties that he 
who runs may read, though a large number 
of people shrink from the mental labor in- 
volved in grappling with it as a whole, and 
say of the prophet of our day, as those of 
old did of Ezekiel—‘* Doth he not speak 
parables?” The following sketch of the 
poem is intended in a very slight degree to 
aid such as are unaccustomed to Browning’s 
style, to read it for themselves. 

Like almost all his works, it deals with 
‘the incidents in the development of a 
soul”;—he says himself that he considers 


1* To bring the invisible full into play, 
let the visible go to the dogs—what matter?” 


“little else worth study,” and, by looking at 
all incidents in this light of soul-growth, he 
reads lofty spiritual life into the minutest 
trait of character; in his eyes man can 
“nothing common do or mean,” because 
there is a deep significance in all his words 
and deeds, since “in the mental, as in the 
bodily organism, the present is the resultant 
of the past, so that whatever we learn, think, 
or do, will come again in later life asa Nem- 
esis, Or as an angel's visit.”” He interweaves 
time and eternity, teaching us that it may be 
our life will be continuous, “ forever old, yet 
new ; chang d not in kind, but in degree ” 
—and that “ Eternity is not to be railed off 
from time, as if ¢Aat were the High Altar, 
and /Ais the profane street.”4 

The poem opens A. D. 1512, in a garden 
near Wurzburg, where Paracelsus, an ambi- 
tious lad of nineteen, is bidding farewell to 
his friend Festus, and to Michal, the latter’s 
bride, telling them that their memories shall 
make his heart “ quiet and fragrant as befits 
their home.” He speaks with such yearning 
love of their common home — “ This king- 
dom limited alone by one old populous green 
wall ”’— that his friends half believe he will 
not be able to tear himself away from it; but 
he goes on to speak of the success that shall 
be his with a look that breaks their dream— 
“That look,” says Festus, “as if where’er 
you gazed there stood a star!” but yet “a 
solitary briar the bank puts forth to save our 
swan’s nest floating out to sea,” and he seeks 
to dissuade the boy from his scheme. _ Para- 
celsus protests that it was Festus himself who 
had first awakened his mind, and guided 
him through doubt and fear, though he is 
now trying to make him reject God’s great 
commission, his acceptance of which is due 
to Festus’s own teaching: “ We agreed as to 
what was man’s end and God’s will, and yet 

2 Carpenter's ‘‘ Mental Physiology.” 


8 ‘* The last ride together.” 
# Dr. Martineau. 
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now that I am about to put it all into practice, 
you seem to hold that the sovereign proof 
that we devote ourselves to God is seen in 
living just as though no God there were.” 
Festus, like many an elder since, accus- 
tomed to combine intellectual perception of 
truths with ‘‘ respectable ” inaction, is startled 
when enthusiastic youth thinks acting upon 
a truth the necessary consequence of per- 
ceiving it! But he goes on to recall Par- 
acelsus’s early life, and how he had come to 
stand apart from his compeers with a brood- 
ing purpose to gain 
‘* The secret of the world, 
Of man, and man’s true purpose, path, and fate, 


You, if a man may, dare aspire to KNow.” 
Paracelsus protests against his aim. being 
stated thus, ang declares that he aspires to 
nothing but to give a ready answer to the 
will of God, ‘who summons me to be his 
organ.” Festus bids him search well into his 
heart, to see whether his ruling motive be not 
ambition rather than God's glory, warning 
him that God appoints no less the way of 
praise than the desire of praise : 

‘* Presume not to serve God apart from such 
Appointed channels as he wills shall gather 
Imperfect tributes—for that sole obedience 
Valued, perchance. Heseeks not that his altars 
Blaze, careless how, so that they do but blaze.” 

Paracelsus replies that he requires ‘no fairer 
seal” to his mission than the fierce energy, 
the irresistible force, that work within him, 
since God 

“Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns im- 

past. 
They sleep not whom God needs—” 

—through him ‘new hopes shall animate 
the world.” 
strike out new paths, instead of following up 
the work of those who had been before him. 
He answers that from his youth a secret in- 
fluence has been about him to which he 


turned, 

** Scarce consciously, as turns 
A water snake where fairies cross his sleep,” 
and this spirit has ever been calling upon 
him to separate himself from mankind, and 
to do the world some mighty service, seek- 
ing for no reward: 


lestus asks’ why he should. 
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** Like some knight traversing a wilderness 
Who on his way may chance to free a tribe 
Of desert people from their dragon foe, 
When all the swarthy tribes press round to kiss 
His feet, and choose him for their king, and yield 
Their poor tents, pitched among the sand-hills, for 
His realm ; and he points, smiling, to his scarf, 
Heavy with riveled gold, his burgonet, 
Gay set with twinkling stones—and to the Fast, 
Where these must be displayed.” 
After a youth spent in feelings such as these, 
there came a period of conscious failure as 
he worked with the other students, until it 
dawned upon him that he seemed less sue- 
cessful than his fellows only because his aims 
were larger—a voice said to him: “ Whence 
spring defeat and loss? Even from. thy 
strength ;” “and I smiled, as men _ never 
smile but once; then first discovering my 
own aim’s extent, which sought to compre- 
hend God and his works. From that time 
all things wore a different hue to me, and 
now I go to prove my soul! I see my way 
as birds their trackless way. In some good 
time I shall arrive. He guides me and the 
bird. In his good time!” Festus again 
urges upon him to accept the light of those 
who have gone before, but he refuses to sit 
beside their dry wells, 
** While in the distance heaven is blue above, 
Mountains, where sleep the unsunned tarns.” 
Festus yields to his ardor, and Michal ex- 
claims: “Then Aureole is God’s Commis- 
ary! He shall be great and grand!” “No, 
sweet,” says he, “not great and grand; I 
never will be served by those I serve !” 
With an insight justified by the end, Fes- 
tus warns him against being ‘that monstrous 
spectacle upon the earth, a being knowing 
not what love is.” Replying first to the old 
objection, Paracelsus denies that he is wrong 
in rejecting the wisdom gained by others, be- 
cause truth is within ourselves, and to KNOW 
consists in opening out a way for this im- 
prisoned splendor to escape; some seem- 
ingly commonplace man may go mad, and 
** By his wild talk alone, 

You first collect how great a spirit he had,” 
Paracelsus says his aim is to discover the 
true laws by which “the flesh accloys the 
spirit.” Is not this the aim that S. Paul 
proposes to us, when he exhorts us to “grow 


| 
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in the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ ?” 
 ** Let us not always say 
‘Spite of this flesh, to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole.” 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul’! 

St. Thomas 4 Kempis and his school were 
wrong—they looked on the spirit as every- 
thing, and on the body as a mere opportu- 
nity of mortifying and disciplining that spirit ; 
and still more wrong were those of the Re- 
naissance, who thought only of beautifying 
and perfecting the body and the intellect. 
Paracelsus saw that man’s true perfection 
must lie in perfecting body and spirit—that 
the body ought to be a help, and not a hin- 
drance, in leading the higher life. He 
sought to find the laws by the observance of 
which would best be furthered man’s devel- 
opment as a perfect whole. How to do this 
seems to be still the main problem of the 
day, the yet unanswered riddle of the sphynx. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise, since to 
solve it would be to understand life and 
God's education of the human race ? 

But to return to the argument of Paracel- 
sus: he says, with regard to the scorn of love 
and gratitude with which Festus taxes him, 
that when he has achieved his aim and 
KNOWS, his affections, laid to sleep a while, 
will awaken purified. 

“Till then, tillthen.... 

Ah, the time-whiling loitering of a page, 

Thro’ bower and over lawn, till eve shall bring 

The stately lady's presence whom he loves; 

The broken sleep of the fisher, whose rough coat 

E-nwraps the queenly pearl—these are faint types.” 

Then, with one only touch of human weak- 
ness, feeling with Novalis (who said, “ My 
belief gains infinitely the moment it is shared 
by one other human soul”), he breaks off 
with—‘Say, do you believe I shall accom- 
plish this?” ‘*I do believe,” says Festus. 
“I ever did,” says Michal. 


Nine years later, Paracelsus sits in the 
house of a great conjurer at Constantinople, 
Rabbi ben Ezra. 
Vou, IV. —32. 
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while against the splendor of the setting sun 
“the city, black and crooked, runs like a 
Turk verse along a scimitar.” The fortune- 
teller he has sought wills that his seekers 
should inscribe their previous life’s attain- 
ment in his roll, before his promised secret 
shall make upthe sum. Accordingly (slipped 
into the blank space between an idiot’s gib- 
ber and a mad lover’s ditty), a few blurred 
characters record how Paracelsus had wan- 
dered through many lands, and made a few 
discoveries, though too intent on gain to 
come, to stay and scrutinize the little gained. 
The Greek had promised that he should not 
quit the chamber till he should know what 
he desired; and, as he sits waiting, he muses 
on his past life, and how he had subdued it 
unceasingly to his one purpose ; and then his 
thoughts wander back to EinsiedIn, his ear- 
liest home, and to Festus, with “that sweet 
maiden long ago his bride,” for the wanderer 
‘bears a memory of a pleasant life, whose 
small events he treasures”; and then he re- 
calls the early days of his search after truth, 
when all the wonder and beauty of life fell 
on either side of truth, as her mere robe: he 
sees the robe now, he saw the form then. He 
had never paused upon his way, had never 
glanced behind to see if he had kept his pri- 
mal light from waning; and thus insensibly 
he had declined from his high level; and 
then he prays—“ Crush not my mind, dear 
God, tho’ I be crushed; give but one 
hour of my first energy, that I may mold 
the truths I have, and so completing them, 
possess. ” 

He is interrupted by the lovely song (‘I 
heard a voice, perchance I heard long ago, 
but all too low”), in which, 

| ** All poets God ever meant 
Should save the world, and therefore lent 
(reat gifts to, but who, proud, refused 
To do his work, or lightly used 
Those gifts, or failed, thro’ weak endeavor, 
Now mourn, cast off by him forever.” 

Then enters the sweet singer, Aprile, who 
proclaims that his life ambition had been “to 
love infinitely and be loved”; and as he tells 
of the world of love and loveliness which he 
had aspired to create, and how he had been 
distracted from his mission by the very sense 
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of beauty which had been intrusted to him 
in order that he might fulfil it,—Paracelsus, 
in the darkness, softens into tears, exclaim- 
ing: “Merciful God! forgive us both. I too 
have sought to KNow, as thou to LOVE, ex- 
cluding love as thou refusedst knowledge.” 
But even as he implores Aprile to live with 
him till both are saved, they being “two 
halves of one dissevered world whom this 
strange chance unites”—even as he speaks, 
Aprile dies upon his breast, surrounded by 
visions of “white brows, lit up with glory, 
poets all,” and exclaiming, * God is the per- 
fect poet, who in his own person acts his own 
creations.” ‘Let me love,” says Paracelsus; 
“T have attained, and now I may depart.” 


Five years later, Paracelsus, the wondrous | 


life-dispenser, Fate’s commissary, idol of the 

schools and courts, sits in his own chamber 

at Basil, heaping on “logs to let the blaze 
laugh out,” as he listens to Festus’s account 
of the quiet life which has been going on at 

Einsiecdln during his own wild wanderings, 

and of Michal, whose face ‘still wears that 
quiet and peculiar light, like the dim circlet 
floating round a pearl,” although her chil- 
dren are wild with joy beside her; but Para- 
celsus cares not to hear of them, for they un- 
settle the old picture in his mind. 

** Michal may become her motherhood, 

But ‘tis a change, and I detest all change, 

And most, a change in aught I loved long since.” 
And so the talk goes on, till Festus humbly 
says: 

—** But you are very kind to humor me 

By showing interest in my quiet life.” 

And Paracelsus answers that Death lets out 
strange secrets; that some few weeks ago he 
had helped a man to die—a courtier, who 
had *well-nigh wormed all traces of God’s 
finger out of him,” and yet an hour before 
his death, 

** Having lain long with blank and soulless eyes, 
He sat up suddenly, and with natural voice, 

— Said that,’in spite of thick air and closed doors, 
God told him it was June; and he knew well, 
Without such telling, hare-bells grew in June: 
And all that kings could ever give or take 
Would not be precious as those blooms to him. 
Just so... it seems to me much worthier argu- 

ment, 


Compare Poe's ** Puritan Pansies.’ j 


Why pansies, eyes that laugh,! bear beauty’s prize 

From violets, eyes that dream (your Michal’s 

choice), 

Than all fools find to wonder at in me 

Or in my fortunes ! ” 

And then he breaks out into sneers at his 
own popularity in the schools — accusing 
himself of quackery, confessing the utter 
failure of his aspirations, and his inner mis- 
ery only hidden by his fame and seeming 
success. Festus, amazed, refuses to believe 
him, recounts the wonders told by all of his 
healing power, how he was) 
** One ordained 

To free the flesh from fell disease, as frees 

Our Luther's burning tongue the fettered soul,” 
Paracelsus persists in declaring that he has 
thrown his. life away, and that, bought by 
a hollow popularity, based on ignorance, 
he has subsided into enjoying a lower range 
of pleasures than of old. He tells how 
Aprile had warned him that the only way to 
save himself was to serve his fellows; and 
how he had therefore come to be teacher 
and physician in Basil, where crowds were 
crying ‘“‘ Hosanna” before him to-day, who 
would be just as eager in crying “ Crucify” 
to-morrow. He had found it impossible to 
live for love and beauty like Aprile—the old 
craving for knowledge had come upon him 
again, though now he lived on a lower level, 
and was haunted by the fear that he might 
sink still more, breathe falsehood as if it 
were truth, and deal in practices which once 
awoke his most indignant loathing. Festus 
assures him this mood will pass. 

** Be brave, dear Aureole,. since 

The rabbit has his shade to frighten him, 

The fawn a rustling bough, mortals their cares, 

And higher natures yet would slight and laugh 

At these entangling fantasies, as you 

At trammels of a weaker intellect. 

Measure your mind’s height by the shade it casts.” 
He rejects Paracelsus’s suggestion that he ts 
blinded by his love. 

** Nought blinds you less than admiration, friend ! 

Whether it be that all love renders wise 

In itsdegree : from heart which blends with love - 

Heart answering heart-—to love which spends itself 

In silent, mad idolatry of some 

Pre-eminent mortal, some great soul of souls, 

Which ne’er will know how well it is adored: 

I say, such love is never blind; but rather 

Alive to every, the minutest spot 
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Which mars its object, which hate (supposed 

So vigilant and searching) dreams not of; 

Love broods on such-—What then? When first 

perceived 

Is there no sweet strife to forget, to change, 

To overflush these blemishes with all 

The glow of general goodness they disturb? 

To make these very defects an endless source 

Of new affections grown from hopes and fears ?” 

Paracelsus exclaims at his being thus in- 
structed by a quiet, mountain-cloistered 
priest, but goes on to point out where his sole 
merit lies—namely, in being in advance of 
his age, though he fears his clumsy pupils will 
fail to use aright the intellectual weapons with 
which he has furnished them. ‘Then the 
melancholy wind disturbs the talk, and Fes- 
tus, opening the casement, looks out into the 
night, where “peaceful sleep the tree-tops 
all together!” ‘* Like an asp the wind slips 
whispering from bough to bough, ‘ Morn is 
near,’” 


‘* The shrubs bestir and rouse themselves as if 
Some snake that weighed them «own all night, let 


go 
His hold, and from the Fast, fuller and fuller, 
lay, like a mighty river is flowing in, 
But clouded, wintry, desolate and cold ”"— 
a fit surrounding for the wounded heart 
which cries out that knowledge belongs to 
God and his spirits, while 
Love, hope, fear, faith—these make humanity, 
These are its signs, its note, its character, 
And these [I’ve lost | gone, shut from me forever, 
Like a dead friend, safe from unkindness more!” 


The friends next meet two years later at 
an inn in Alsatia. Paracelsus is on his way 
to Nuremberg because of his unpopularity 
in Basil, where he had received “ hate, scorn, 
obloquy, and all the higher, rarer,’ and more 


gratifying forms of popular applause.” As 


long as he merely satisfied their love of the 
marvelous, they worshiped him; but when 
he strove to teach them real truth, he reaped 
truth’s usual reward—a crown of thorns. 
He announces his intention of seeking anew 
his former goal, but by better means than 
the old ones, over which he sings the lovely 
dirge, “ Heap cassia, sandal buds”; he will ac- 
cept all help, he says, instead of spurning it 
as before—he will not only £xoz, but will also 
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enjoy every delight that comes in his path and 
his future shall be glorious with visions of a 
full success. But Festus is not blinded by 
this feverish eagerness, and he says he is 
glad of it—-glad that Iestus is not gulled 
by all this swaggering,” and attempt to put a 
good face upon his overthrow, but can see 
how full he is of mean motives and low de- 
sires. In vain does Festus strive to assure 
him that these feelings are no part of his real 
nature; he refuses comfort, and declares he 
has nothing left but that ‘this life of mine— 
must be lived out and a grave thoroughly 
earned.” Festus urges him to make a mighty 
effort to redeem the past, and still to arrive 
at his destination ; but he declares it is too 
late, and sings the tale of those who sailed 
in a gallant armament, bearing on each ship 
a fair statue, for which they were to build 
shrines on certain islands. But weary of 
their voyage, they landed on the first rock 
they came to— 
‘** All day we built its shrine for each, . . . 
Nor paused, ull, in the westering sun, 
We sat together on the beach 
To sing because our work was done.” 
When, as they rested, came a raft with 
gentle islanders. 
*** Our isles are just at hand,’ they cried, .. . 
‘Our olive groves thick shades are keeping 
For these majestic forms,’ they cried ; 
Oh, then we woke with sudden start 
From our deep dream, and knew too late 
Hlow bare the rock, how desolate, 
Which had received our precious freight ; 
Yet, we called out, ‘ Depart! 
Our gifts, once given, must here abide. 
We have no heart to mar our work!’ we cried.” 
And so, with Paracelsus, he now knew the 
barrenness of the rock whereon he had built; 
but he had no heart to rear a fresh shrine 
for his soul; his nature was no longer even 
pure enough to return, as Festus wished, to 
his quiet home at Einsiedln. His life was 
broken, his trust in God had proved a broken 
reed. But here Festus interrupted him, de- 
claring what he had called “ trust” was noth- 
ing but self-delusion and selfishness. 
None 
Could trace (cod's will so plain as you, while yours 


Remained implied in it. But now you fail, 
And we, who prate about that will, are fools !.” 
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Paracelsus retorts that Man is the glory 
of God, and that he had promoted God’s 
glory in striving to be glorious himself. 
He says again, that the old life is not 
for him ; that he must dree his weird, how- 
ever Festus may scorn him; that he departs 
secure against all further insult. ‘ My one 
friend’s scorn shall brand me; no fear of 
sinking deeper! Only never let Michal know 
this last dull winding up of all; grieve her 
not.” “ Your ill-success can little grieve her 
now”; whereat, Paracelsus, in a craze of 
sorrow, knowing well that, with her, indiffer- 
ence to his fate means death, assures lestus, 
as if it were some strange discovery of his 
own, that she yet lives in spirit. 
** Know, then, you did not ill to trust your love 

To the cold earth: I have thought much of it, 

For I believe we do not wholly die.” 
And so we leave him musing on how Michal 
sleeps amidst the roots and dews, and on 
what an empty farce are his schemes and 
struggles compared to the reality of the loss 
he has just learned. 


Thirteen years later Festus sits by his 
friend’s death-bed, in the Hospital of Sebas- 
tian, at Salzburg, listening in unavailing sor- 
row to his delirium, crying vainly to God for 
him: “Save him, dear God! ‘Thou art not 
made like us; we should be wroth in such a 
case, but thou forgivest!” But the sick man 
ceases not to rave, and to rail at the fiends 
who have marred his work, and who are now 
triumphing over his failure. He wails over 
his loss of both power and love. 

** Sweet human love is gone! 

Tis only when they spring to heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you: they sit all day 

Beside you, and lie down at night by you, 

Who care not for their presence—muse or sleep — 
And all. at once, they leave you, and you know 

them. 

We are so fooled, so cheated 
At last he awakens to his friend’s presence, 
and fancies himself once more at Einsiedln, 
watching S. Saviour’s spire flame in the sun- 


set; 


‘* All its figures quaint 
(Gay in the glancing light. You might conceive them 


A troop of yellow-vestéd, white-haired Jews, 


ound for their own land, where redemption dawns.” 


And then he yields the fight, accuses him- 
self of quackery and deceit, and prays to be 
“forgotten even by God.” Festus refuses to 
believe his failure, and bids him enter glori- 
ously his rest. 

1] am for noble Aurevle, God!” cries he. 
**T am upon his side, come weal or woe. 

His portion shall be mine: he has done well. 

I would have sinned, had I been strong enough, 

As he has sinned ; reward him, or I waive 

Reward! If thou canst find no place for him, 

He shall be king elsewhere, and I will be 

His slave forever. There are two of us.” 

“Speak on,’says Paracelsus, ‘‘or 1 dream”; 
and Festus soothes him with the song, 

‘* There the Mayne glideth, 
Where my love abideth,” 
till its simple words loose the sick man’s 
heart, and drive out the darkness which 
naught else could touch. 
** Like some dark snake that force may not expel, 

Ile glideth out to music sweet and low.” 

And then his mind awakens wholly, and 
he arises, with a last effort of strength, to 
tell God’s message. He bids Festus not 
deem his aims wrong because he goes joyous 
back to God, although he brings no offering. 
“Higher prizes may await the mortal perse- 
vering to the end”; but yet he is not all so 
valueless, though he too soon left following 
the instincts of that happy time when he had 
vowed himself to man; yet he had been 
something; he was born for it—was born 
with all the high ambitions of which others 
only attain the perception by many strug- 
gles and mistakes; he had felt and known 
what God was; how he dwelt in the whole of 
life, and most of all, in man, in whom were 
united, in a wondrous whole, the dim frag- 
ments of glory found in the rest of creation. 
And in man, Paracelsus now saw, ‘* Power, 
neither blind nor all knowing, but checked 
by hope and fear; £nowledge, not intuition, 
as he had once thought, but the slow fruit of 
toil; dove, not serenely pure, but strong 
through weakness—a blind, oft-failing, yet 
believing love-—a_half-enlightened, often 
checquered trust.” And in man thus formed, 
all nature receives a soul. When he once 
appears in the world, 
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‘The winds are henceforth voices, wailing, or a 
shout, 

A querulous mutter, or a quick, gay laugh ; 

Never a senseless gust now man is born.” 

Yet all this is only to teach us man’s 
proper place, to which he has not yet at- 
tained, and never will, till “‘all mankind alike 
is perfected, equal in full-blown powers”; 
when this is consummated, then will “his 
long, triumphant march begin.” Even as all 
that was highest in Nature, before man’s ad- 
vent, was but a symbol and foreshadowing 
of him, so, when he is perfected, shall he 
feel in himself, 

** August anticipations, symbols, types 

Of a dim splendor, ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues.” 

His enlarged horizon shall fill him with 
new hopes and fears, unmeasured thirst for 
good. 

**Such men are even now upon the earth, 

Serene amid the half-formed creatures round 

Who should be saved by them, and joined with 
them. 

Such was my task, and I was born for it.” 

‘‘], from the first, was never cheated bya 
delusive and divided aim, as has been the 
fate of many a high-dowered spirit! I clearly 
saw that God was glorified in man, and to 
man’s glory vowed I soul and limb, and 
never fashioned out a fancied good distinct 
from man’s, and never dreamed that his suc- 
cesses could be over-great. Yet, clear-sight- 
ed, gifted, still I failed. I thought power the 
sign and note and character of man, and 
saw no reason why he should not rise to it 
by one bold leap. I sought for power alone, 
and instantly, without the discipline of tears 
and labor by which man, in the future, shall 
attain to it—-for he shall painfully attain to 
joy, while love and hope shall keep him 
man—and as my dreams grew dim, my 
wide aims circumscribed by petty obstacles, 
what wonder if I saw no way to shun despair? 
The power I sought for man seemed God’s; 
then, from Aovrile I learned my error, and 
saw how one sin had spotted my career from 
its uprise. 


Love's undoing 
Taught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 
And what proportion love should hold with power 
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In his right constitution ; love preceding 

Power, and with much power, always much more 
love : 

And then I thought the whole was learn- 

ed. 

“I devoted all my knowledge to man’s ser- 
vice, but scorned their stupid wonder, loathed 
their praise, and when they turned upon me, 
it was not strange I hated them, for 

‘*In my own heart love had not been made wise 

To trace love's first beginnings in mankind.” 

“Tt is fitting that men should, at this pres- 
ent, only see the weak and false in me, but 
in after times they yet shall know me. 

** If I stoop 
Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but fora time. I press God’s lamp 


Close to my breast ; its splendor soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom; I shall emerge one day.” 


And so, with brave words upon his lips, 
and clasping the hand of his earliest friend, 
the great, sin-stained, storm-tossed spirit 
passes to that ‘world of larger scope,” where 
“what here is faithfully begun will be com- 
pleted, not undone.” 

Those words of Clough seem to me an 
epitome of the gospel of Browning, and they 
are ‘‘a gospel for the nineteenth century.” 
With the questioning spirit abroad on all 
sides, meeting you in every magazine; 
when it is a moot point whether life be 
worth living; it is a grand thing to be 
able to say, with Clough, to all the doubts 
which seek to paralyze our souls, “I know 
not; I will do my duty”; but it is grander 
still to hold with Browning that there 
ts an answer to the thoughts which trouble 
us, another side to the pain and grief and 
failure and littleness which crush us as we 
look upon life, and that we are justified in say- 
ing with Paracelsus, “*One dayI shall emerge.” 
Beside the nettle grows the dock, and in this 
age of unbelief, which would fain believe, 
we have a prophet sent us, who brings a 
word of the Lord, translated into the thoughts 
and feelings of our own day, though it is, in 
truth, an old message, which many prophets 
and kings have desired to see, and could 
only see dimly afar off ; a message which has 
strengthened the hearts of heroes in all ages, 
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and inspired all “the communion of saints 
whose heroic sufferings rise up melodiously 
together to heaven, out of all lands, out of 
all times, as a sacred Afiserere ; their heroic 
actions also as a boundless, everlasting psalm 
of triumph.” | 

Browning’s “Men and Women” learn this 
truth, this faith in immortality, in many ways, 
even as the Easterns say in their proverb, 
“Jesus went many ways unto Jerusalem.” 
Pompilia seizes it through her feeling of 
the necessity of another world, wherein can 
be manifested that wealth of undying love 
which finds no utterance here. 

“*(), lover of my life, O, soldier-saint ! 
No work begun shall ever pause for death, 
‘Love will be helpful to me more and more 
I’ the coming course.” 

It is taught to Rabbi ben Ezra by the very 

imperfection of man’s nature. 

** Life shall succeed in that it seems to fail. 
What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me, - 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink 
i’ the scale. 

All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me ; 

This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 

shaped.” 

This life is but machinery just meant to 
give the soul its bent, to shape the pitcher ; 
the uses of the cup, the raison détre of the 
soul, wait for the fuller life beyond, where 
will be the festal board, 

‘*The new wine's foaming flow, 
The Master’s lips aglow.” 

It is his failure here which teaches Para- 
celsus the true greatness of his mission. 
Over and over again does Browning impress 
upon us that man’s imperfections only show 
his real superiority. 

** What's whole can increase no more ; 

Is dwarfed and dies, since here’s its sphere.’ 

In “Old Pictures at Florence,” he argues 
that Christian artists are inferior to Greek 
ones, just because they strive to express a 
deeper meaning. Greek perfection of form 
was a sign of limitation, of inferiority in 
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depth. Christian artists were more faulty, 
precisely because of their wider nature. 
** For time theirs—ours for eternity. 
They are perfect —how else? They shall never 
change. 
We are faulty —why not? We have time in store.” 

This feeling, that we have time in store, is 
the key-note of the chord that closes Para- 
celsus. He was one who learned to 

‘* Throw on God 
(He loves the burthen) 
God's task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen. 

What faith but this could support us ina 
world where many a noble heart sinks under 
failure and defeat, like him who_ breathed 
away his soul in the cry: “ I have loved right- 
eousness and hated iniquity, and therefore I 
die in exile” ? 

But Browning says, as the angel did to 
Esdras, ‘‘ Lovest thou this people more than 
he that made them?” 


** Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate 
gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it, 
here the parts shift? 
Would [ fain, in my impotent yearnings, do all 
for this man, 
And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, who 
yet alone can?”4 
Unlike Paracelsus, Browning’s own 
** Heart Aas been made wise by love, 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success; to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half reasons, faint aspirings, «im 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice, and fears and cares and doubts, 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all, tho’ weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get at him.” 


He faces man’s littleness because he be- 
lieves in his greatness. He can bear to con- 
front the unsuccess of life, ‘contrast the 
petty done, the undone vast,” for in that very 
unsuccess he sees a fairer promise for the end 
than if man were allowed in this world, “to 
plant his foot upon the goal—twine glory- 
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garlands round his soul.” Browning raises 
our conception of the race, not so much by 
dwelling on those who, like Paracelsus, 
stand out spiritually above their fellows, as 
Saul did physically, “from the shoulders 
upward higher than any of the people”; he 
rather dwells on “Saul the mistake, Saul 
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the failure,” and on that infinite love which 
shall 


‘** Bid him awake 
From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to tind 
himself set, 
Clear and safe, in new light and new life—a new har- 
mony, yet 
To be run, and continued, and ended. Who knows?” 


L. H. M. Soulsby. 


GRAPES OF THORNS. 


Tue Dover Square car was filled with a 
misty atmosphere of straw and “ gossamer” 
waterproofs. Mrs. Varney sat in the corner 
under the lamp, and a young girl opposite 
studied her silent face with furtive interest. 
It was a tired face, not quite beautiful, though 
it might have been very pretty not long ago : 
the cheeks were now a little too thin, the 
curves of the mouth too gravelyset. Mrs, Var- 
ney had worn simple black for four years, and 
she sat erect with the ease of a lady whose 
hands are never in the way. Kitty Bond was 
eighteen, and given to romance, and she 
straightway built up in her girlish faney a 
story to match her heroine—a hospital ward, 
a charity-kindergarten, Mrs. Browning, Wag- 
ner, and a shadowy lover lost at sea. She 
tried that night to makea sketch from mem- 
ory of the oval face in the little black bon- 
net, but it was only a commonplace failure, 
so she used it for curl-papers. 

The conductor came through with his 
gleaming punch and flapping strips of card- 
board; the car jingled and stopped, and rum- 
bled along once more down the wide subur- 
ban streets; the passengers came and went, 
and in the pauses bits of conversation stood 
out in bas-reltef. 

“Sixty-seven Edwards Street. I don't pre- 
tend to say what it was—spirits, or what — 
but it was true, every word, about her moth- 
ers dying in just that way, and she got that 
very letter the next week, and then she went 
outto Buffalo. It was awfully queer, any- 
way,” 

‘What'd you say her name was ?” 

“ Lenore Mrs. Lenore. She doesn’t ad- 


vertise, but she’s engaged all the time. Well, 
I don’t know. If it isn’t spirits, how can you 
explain it all?” 

Mrs. Varney’s lip curled ever so slightly: | 
she had little taste for the pseudo-sciences 
of another world. 

They reached her own number at last. 
She crossed the wet sidewalk, climbed the 
long flight of stone steps, and let herself in 
with a latch-key. Hall and parlor were light, 
but empty, and she had turned to go up 
stairs, when the dining-room door burst open 
with a cry of— 

‘Mamma! Mamma! Where you been ? 
What you get for me?” 

Van was a pretty baby, with his great dark 
eyes and his fair hair curling over the velvet 
collar. Dora Varney caught him up, and 
kissed him, and let him cling with both 
chubby arms about her neck, as she went up 
to her own room. ‘ Dear Little! Does he 
really love his mamma ?” 

“Free hunerd bush’l!” declared Van, 
nearly choking the beloved object as proof 
of his devotion. ‘What you bringed me? 
Candy in you potick ?” 

“Not to-night, dear. Candy isn’t good 
for mamma’s little boy a// the time; but if it 
doesn’t rain to-morrow, he shall go out to 
walk and see the flowers again in the pretty 
glass house, and that will be nicer—won’t it?” 

Van was a trifle skeptical on that point, 
but allowed himself to be consoled, and trot- 
ted down to the dining-room, where heavy 
curtains shut out the February rain and dark- 
ness. Dora’s brother was reading by the 
open fire, but he laid the sheet aside and 


drew out her chair at the table with ceremo- 
nious courtesy. It was a rather silent meal, 
for Joseph gave his mind to the roast, which 
he carved with mathematical nicety ; his sis- 
ter was too preoccupied to urge any conver- 
sation ; and Van had been taught that chil- 
dern were to be seenand not heard. It was 
only in the parlor after dinner that Mrs. 
Varney spoke of the matter on her mind. She 
was sitting in a low rocker, with Van half 
asleep in her lap. 

“T called to see Mr. Bird at the office this 
afternoon.” 

“Ves ?” said Mr. Ferris. 
hear it.” 

“He said there was no doubt I could—he 
_could——make arrangements for the—the mat- 
ter, and have it all settled as I choose.” 

“Of course. There’s no question about 
it. I am glad you have taken some steps in 
the matter at last.” 

Dora twisted one of Van’s curly locks 
around her finger, and her lip quivered. “I 
did not urge the matter for the present—I 
only wanted to besure what I could do. I 
shall have to see him again soon.” 

“Don’t begin putting it off again,” urged 
her brother, evidently with kind intention. 
“You are young now, and you ought not to 
carry on your shoulders all your life the 
weight of that fellow’s disgrace. The sooner 
the wretched mistake is undone, the better 
for all concerned. 

Van uncurled himself like a sleepy kitten, 
and his mother took him upstairs to bed. 
He wanted to sit up longer — he wanted a 
drink of cold water (ice-cream preferred), 
and he strenuously insisted on wearing his 
mamma’s embroidered dressing-sacque to 
bed, instead of his own flannel nightgown. 
Once fairly in bed, however, and kissed 
good night, the long lashes drooped again, 
and the dimples were still. 

Mrs. Varney went to a bureau drawer, and 
took out an old writing-desk which opened 
with a key on her chatelaine ring ; a box 
of papers, manuscripts and newspaper cut- 
tings, which she turned over slowly till 
they disclosed three or four photographs un- 
der all the rest. They were George’s pic- 
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tures—-George at nineteen, with boyish im- 
portance in his bright face and upright car- 
riage ; George and herself in atrocious tintype, 
taken for fun upon their wedding journey, 
her face made shapeless by a blur over one 
cheek, his boots huge and prominent in the 
immediate foreground ; last of all, his latest 
picture, with the card of a Memphis photo- 
grapher on the back. She sat for a long 
time studying it in silence. It was a fair, 
open face, with an anxious frown about the 
eyes ; he had worn that little frown a good 
many weeks before it happened; the shadow 
of atrust betrayed had been hanging over 
him all the while. He used to come home 
late from the office, a little cross and irri- 
table, for George had a temper that often led 


_ him into hasty speech, fluently repented after 


all was over. She remembered what her 
brother had said when they were first en- 
gaged. ‘“ He’sa bright enough fellow, Dora, 
but he isn’t the man for you. He’s too quick, 
and clever, and superficial. I’m sorry you 
promised until you knew him better.” 
Joseph was right ; somehow his cool, dispas- 
sionate judgment had usually been right. 
She, too, had now had time to grow cool and 
dispassionate ; so, though she cried bitterly 
over her husband’s picture, it was more in 
helpless resentment of the misery he had 
brought upon her, than in any sentimental 
sorrow of retrospect. That all this shame 
and disgraceand loneliness should have come 
upon herself was still a surprise to her young 
self-confidence. She supposed other men 
who robbed their employers and met the ig- 
nominious penalty of law might have wives 
and mothers, too; but such women had al- 
ways been outside her narrow horizon —she 
had never thought of “Alem when she read of 
such things in the daily papers; least of all 
had she ever imagined that five years after 
her wedding would find her returned to her 
brother’s house, a woman with blighted pros- 
pects—-and George working out his sentence. 
“ His sentence!” Mrs. Varney’s delicate 
nostrils dilated with pride and shame, as they 
had done so many times before. It sounded 
like any vulgar, commoncriminal, from whose 
contact she would hold away the hem of her 
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gown. It was not just that an innocent 
woman and child should bear the stigma for- 


ever; a legal sundering of mistaken bonds 


was the best thing, the only thing, and the 
sooner it was secured the better. 

The rain turned to icicles the next day, and 
then to snow, and Van laid great plans for 
sleds and snowballs as he pranced about the 
house. Dora watched him with a jealous 
hunger in her eyes, and the little silk stock- 
ing meant to sometime cover a dimpled knee 
grew but slowly amid frequent interruptions 
of story and caress. 

She took him out on the first sunny day 
to play in the snow-covered park. All the 
summer shrubbery was laden down, and the 
bridge over the little lake was hung with 
white-wreathed stalactites. Troops of chil- 
dren held high carnival on the ice and coast- 
ed down every mild incline that invited sleds. 
Van had brought a little wooden shovel, and 
he set to work to dig a path from one of the 
avenues down to the edge of the pond. 
“Den I can wun wite down an’ dump on ’e 
ice—can't I, mamma ?” 7 

A little girl presently drew near; she, too, 
had a shovel, and she held a whispered con- 
sultation with the nurse who loitered after. 

There were some baby coquetries of glance 
and smile, then, after a while. the damsel be- 
gan asecond path a few feet away, and shyly 
steered her course toward his own. Van 
somehow forgot the lake and veered off near- 
er his new neighbor; the knight could shovel 
faster than the lady, and he had done most 
toward the meeting when their two paths 
- came in one; with a triumphant toss of snow 
they laughed aloud, and were instantly the 
best of friends. Dora watched them idly 
from her seat on a neighboring bench, while 
they tramped up and down the tiny, uneven 
trenches, playing that all outside territory was 
“poison”; and she fell to planning Van's 
summer dresses and his college course, and 
to wondering if he would like to go into bus- 
iness with Joseph, and whether he would 
ever have a touch for the violin. The girl 
playmate was a pretty child, with a mane of 
auburn hair—a wilful little witch as well— 
and the nurse had much ado to make her 
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leave the enchanted spot when Van and Mrs. 
Varney were ready to go. 

They met the auburn-haired mite several 
times in the weeks that followed. The 
weather was bright, and the ice and snow 
remained long to delight the hearts of the 
children; so almost every sunny morning 
found them somewhere about the park, 
where Van made his snow-balls and slipped 
about on the ice, and thought he steered his 
sled down the sloping paths. The daily 
walk did Mrs. Varney equal good, for much 
brooding over old matters at home had made 
her tired and sick at heart. She knew all 
Joseph’s opinions and advice already; she 
wished there were some one else, even some 
kind old priest, who could hear a heretic’s 
story, and pass calm, untroubled judgment 
on it. She thought of her grandmother, a 
sweet-voiced Quaker, who died years before; 
she might have helped her. And then, by 
some trick of memory, the name of the c/azr- 
voyante floated into her mind—the name she 
heard that rainy night in the horse-car: 
“Mrs. Lenore, 67 Edwards Street.” What 
if she, too, should seek ghostly counsel 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Lenore? - 
‘“What nonsense!” she said to herself; and 
straightway forgot the whole matter, as she 
hurried to take Van away from a path too 
steep for his erratic sled. 

Yet, somehow, with unreasonable persist- 
ence, the same idea came once and again, 
presenting itself more and more in the guise 
of scientific investigation. She had never 
yet seen for herself anything of the mysteries 
of spiritualism, but always passed them aside 
with a mental shrug of the shoulders; and 
she would not now, for untold gold, have | 
confided to her brother any hint of so vision- 
ary a purpose. 

She paid her lawyer a second uncertain, 
feminine call, and once more left him and 
herself in real doubt as to her final desire in 
the matter of legal separation from her bus- 
band. Mr. Bird was patient, and only smiled 
regretfully, with uplifted eyebrows, when her 
departure left him to other business. He 
had known his client years before she ever 
saw George Varney. 
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At last, one day, tired of quarrelling with 
harmless curiosity, Mrs. Varney set out for 
Edwards Street, where stood the gates of the 
undiscovered country. She had searched 
the city directory, and, finding that Mrs. Le- 
nore did not advertise her profession, felt 
much relieved; consultation could not be so 
public. ‘lhe street was quiet, the neighbor- 
hood thoroughly respectable, number 67 be- 
ing distinguished only by a modest door-plate 
bearing the familiar name. The servant who 
answered the bell asked if she had an ap- 
pointment, and then ushered her into a tiny 
reception room, where she waited, her heart 
beating high with indefinite expectation. At 
last the hostess entered, and greeted her 
simply, as one lady meets another in her own 
house. 

“ You have never called upon me before, I 
think,” said Mrs. Lenore, seating herself near 
the visitor. She was a slender little woman, 
with fair brown hair, a trifle gray, plain fea- 
tures, and clear hazel eyes, with a quiet direct- 
ness and strength in their light. Dora observ- 
ed, with increasing relief, that her dress was 
in good taste, without any theatrical affecta- 
tion, and that she had a mellow English 
voice. She said, in the most matter-of-fact 
fashion, that she had made it a rule to receive 
no new callers, except by special introduc- 
tion, but that her controlling spirit or ‘‘ guide,” 
an elderly man, who had been her adopted 
father, had told her of Mrs. Varney’s pro- 
posed visit, and bespoken that lady’s recep- 
tion. 

“T can give you but half an hour, how- 
ever,” she added brightly, “for I have prom- 
ised all the rest of the day.” 

She led the way to an inner room, dimly 
lighted through one curtained window and 


panes of stained glass near the ceiling of a 


partition wall. ‘Two easy-chairs were placed 


near together in the middle of the room, and_ 


the two women seated themselves, Mrs. Le- 
nore clasping one of Dora’s hands with her 
own slender fingers. ‘The medium leaned 
back in her chair, and after a little silence 
fell into a fine nervous tremor, gasped once 
or twice for breath, till unaccustomed Dora 
was quite alarmed, and then, with some 
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twitching and starting, sat slowly erect, and, 
with a strange, new expression about her 
face, as it was dimly visible in the shadows, 
began to talk with a wholly different voice, 
in the precise fashion of an elderly man. 

“T am glad you came, my dear. I knew 
you were coming, and I told the medium so 
this morning. . . . There are many of your 
friends passed over who have been with you 
lately, and they send you words of all kind- 
ness. ... What they most wish to urge 
upon you is, that you hold yourself in readi- 
ness to follow your convictions. Asa matter 
of fact, you do distrust your own judgment. 
Is it not so ?” 

“Ves, indeed,” said Dora, speaking with 
an effort, as her queer interlocutor paused, 
apparently for reply. 

“But, my dear child, you should trust 
more to your first impulses. In them is the 
purest spiritual force of nature... . Youare 
fond of flowers . . . that is well, for we who 
have passed over are guided in some meas- 
ure by the atmosphere of fresh blossoms— 
they make the approach much easier. . . . 
I see the form of a child with yellow hatr, 
but I cannot be sure whether he is come 
over, or is yet in the lower life. Is this child 
dear to you? Is it any one you know?. . 
A lady, too, comes and lays her hand upon 
your head... . She has blue eyes and 
soft white hair. . . . She says, ‘Thee is in 
trouble, dear.’ . . . What can she do for 
you?” 

“Ask her to help me: to show me what I 
ought to do.” 

“*Ah—she is gone, but she will come 
again. She says it is something about the 
one most near to you——-about your husband; 
but that he has not come into spirit life... 
that he is still on earth, and barriers be- 
tween.” 

* But what can I do?” pleaded Mrs. Var- 
ney with wide, startled eyes, forgetting all 
but the strange, unreal reality of an unseen 
monitor. 

‘*Wait patiently, and fear nothing. . . . 
The white-haired lady has come again: she 
says, ‘ Tell my dear child to build the bridge 
herself across the river. ‘The simple fulfill- 
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ment of an honest promise is worth more 
than title-deeds; but pride will blind her 
eyes worse than ever did the smoke of my 
fireplace years ago.’ . . . Ah, wait! No—it 
is a tall, thin man, with bright black eyes, 
and a young girl with him; do you not re- 
member Helen? She had severe headaches 
and then a spinal disease, before she came 
over to meet us.” ... 

The medium suddenly fell again into a 
fine, shuddering tremor, heaved a deep sigh, 
and, loosing Mrs. Varney’s hand, sank back 
in her chair; then, slowly rubbing her fore- 
head and temples, she rose and spoke once 
more in her natural, low, round voice. 

‘Have you heard from your friends, ma- 
dam? I am obliged to ask you about it, 
for, as you understand, no doubt, I myself 
am entirely unconscious during the trance.” 

Mrs. Varney listened in preoccupied fash- 
ion, while the other recounted some early 
reminiscences of her “ guide”; she paid the 
rather substantial fee suggested, and, receiv- 
ing a graceful and not too business-like in- 
vitation to call again, walked slowly home in 
the keen March wind, somewhat impatient 
of the vague generalities of her interview, 
not a little startled by the few talismanic 
words she had really heard, but most of all 
puzzled by the whole affair. 

Mr. Ferris, too, -had had George Varney 
on his mind that week, and he had a long 
talk with, or rather at, his sister one evening 
after dinner. Mr. Ferris was a business man. 
He made up his mind witb reasonable 
promptness on each problem as it came to 
hand, and then carried out his decisions with 
mathematical accuracy. What he had now 
especially to put forth was the proffer of sub- 
stantial independence. If she would formal- 
ly and finally sever all legal connection with 
the clever, superficial, unreliable man whose 
name had brought her little but humiliation 
and shame, he himself would deed over di- 
rectly enough to her of his property to sup- 
port herself and her child. 

All this came in an hour when certain 
chance circumstances of the day had stung 
her more keenly than ever with the thought 
of her husband’s defection; she longed 
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to stand on some independent ground 
with regard to Van’s education and pros- 
pects; and so, though she promised noth- 
ing, she slept that night in the silent 
resolve to end the matter according to 
her brother's judgment. But when Van 
awoke in the morning, and was being inveig- 
led with difficulty into his buttoned boots 
and dainty boy-millinery, some rogutsh atti- 
tude of the curly head struck lightning re- 
membrance into her breast with its cruel 
resemblance to an absent face, and she burst 
into tears, dried only to comfort Van himself. 
She visited Mrs. Lenore often through the 
early spring. Sometimes the “guide” had 
nothing to give her; sometimes again a few 
words in the faintly perfumed darkness of 
the inner room burned like coals of fire in 
her bosom when she went away. She began 
to feel an unaccountable, helpless depend- 
ence on the plain little woman in modest 
gray who shared the interviews with——she 
knew not what or whom. It was a strange 
experience for her, this unreasoning trust in 
one of whom she knew so little; she never 
quite formulated it in her own mind, and 
could not have defined her own position 
with regard to the theory of spiritualism— 
she did not know whether she believed any- 
thing of it or not; but she did somehow be- 
lieve in Mrs. Lenore, with the still, plain 
face and the wonderful, clear eyes. Not to 
put it profanely, she had often after her in- 
terviews a sense of almost religious uplifting, 
as if she had, indeed, though not all intelli- 
gibly, been breathing the breath of a life 
higher than her own or the world’s. 
Sometimes it was the (Juaker grandmother 
who talked to her about Van as a motherly 
old lady might truly have -aided her proud 
inexperience. Sometimes the same tender 
monitor, sometimes the controlling spirit, 
whom Mrs. Lenore called “ Father,” roused 
her nerves to quivering tensity by words 
about her husband, and it was for these that 
she hungered and thirsted. She learned to 
think of him without the first involuntary cry 
of reproach and resentment that had used to 
rise even in dreams; and gradually, little by 
little, a tender forgiveness began to dawn 


upon her—the forgiveness, not of one who 
stoops, but of one who sees more clearly the 
uneven pathway, and in humility stretches out 
her hand, saying: ‘*‘ We will walk together.” 

Mrs. Varney went out one day while Van 
was cosily settled in an after-dinner nap, in- 
tending to see the attorney once more, and 
learn in definite detail just how far proceed- 
ings had been carried on the strength of her 
last instructions. It was a warm spring day, 
with cloudless blue overhead, and multitudes 
of English sparrows twittered and chattered 


~ about the budding shrubbery of the park. 


She took the path across the bridge where 


Van had used to watch the skaters in 


Winter, and midway of the arch met the 
maiden of the auburn locks, Van’s little 
playmate. The child was all alone — no 
nurse in sight —- nobody near at hand but 
a couple of twelve-year-old boys teasing 
a Newfoundland puppy to go swim- 
ming. ‘The white dress that had once been 
dainty and fine was soiled with spring mud, 
and the chubby fists were muddy, too: my 
lady had evidently been baking pies. 

“Why, Gertie!” said Dora-—that was all 
she knew of the child’s name. ‘ Why are you 
here alone ? Where is your nurse ?” 

Miss Gertrude didn’t know. Did her mam- 
ma allow her to go out alone? She didn’t 


know. Would the nurse know where to 


find her? * She didn’t know. Could she find 
the wav home by herself. She didn’t know; 
and finally the dingy little fists went up to 
her eyes, and she began to cry. 

Mrs. Varney was perplexed and alarmed. 
She took the child up and down and all about 
the park, but found no sign of nurse or guar- 
dian; policemen were all vanished from the 
face of the earth, and the boys and the dog 
were equally ill-informed asto thechild’s name 
and home. ‘Then personal search suggested 
itself, and my lady’s embroidered apron was 
found to bear the laundry mark of “G. Le- 
nore,” in faint, but unmistakable script. 
Could it be anything more than a mere co- 
incidence of name ? Was there, indeed, or 
did she only fancy in the vivid tints and baby 
outlines of the naughty little gypsy in her 


arms some shadowy trace of her friend in 
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Edwards Street? She laughed at herself for 
believing it, yet had faith sufficient to hire 
one boy to remain on the watch till her re- 
turn, and to send the other for a carriage. 

Once more she rang the bell ; once more 


the non-committal serving maid opened the 


door, but only to cry out in surprise—a cry 
which summoned to the hall Mrs. Lenore 
herself, the great eyes wide with fright, to 
catch the child eagerly from her arms. 

“T am so glad I knew!” cried Dora trem- 
ulously. Mrs. Lenore motioned her in with- 
out speaking, and the maid left them gazing 
wonderingly at each other in the hall. 

“How did you know?” asked one ab- 
ruptly. 

“T did not really know—TI had only the 
name; I felt it. I suppose I followed my 
‘guide,’” she added in smiling quotation, 
‘tas Father’ told—” 

* Don’t! don’t!” cried Mrs. Lenore. “I 
must not any longer! You cannot know 
what you have done for me; I do not often 
give way so, but I was in an agony of anxiety 
—the nurse had just come in after searching 
for an hour without asking help, lest she 
should expose her carelessness. I can at 
least repay you with the first word of truth I 
ever gave you. Don’t believe in me any 
more. Don't believe in me at all. All I 
know of you and your story is what you your- 
self have unwittingly told me by word or look, 
or what I could easily guess. You would 
find it out sometime, perhaps, and despise 
me for a hypocrite. Do it now!” 

Was the woman going mad ? | 

“Come with me,” she said slowly. “I 
will show you all; you shall hear the whole 
story, and then judge me as you please. No, 
do not be afraid; I am not crazy. The 
house at least is honest if I am not, and 
nothing shall harm you. Come.” 

What she saw was an upper chamber, a 
great, sunny room full of pictures, flowers 
and books, and a large, reclining chair, pro- 
claiming all too sadly the most hopeless sort 
of helplessness, and a man with patient, 
smiling eyes and a white face worn with suf- 
fering. Then the door was shut. 

What she heard was the story of a woman 
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whom sudden reverses had brought face to 
face with absolute want, while he who once 
had planned and prospered lay helpless as a 
child. How she tried every available sort 
of labor with the growing desperation of a 
woman trained to nothing. How one poor 
pittance after another failed her in time of 
need, till chance brought knocking at her 
very door the miserable pretence which had 
since kept the household fire alight, and 
warmed one rose after another to bloom be- 
side the sick man’s bed. How the only son 
of his mother went wrong in the midst of 
all—the boy whom she could never quite 
cast off. How the girl-wife in whom she 
had hoped everything chose her own path 
and left him, married again, and gave little 
Gertrude into her own care. “She is like 
her father,” said Mrs. Lenore, stroking the 
auburn tangle tenderly. ‘My wilful, bonny 
boy —how cou/d it come to such ends! But 
he died at last in prison.” 

Dazed and trembling, Dora rose to go. 

“It was a cruelly hard thing—what can I 
say? Why did you tell me? Why did I 
ever come here?” 

“You will not come again—but I have 
paid my debt. I make no protestations for 
the life I lead, though Heaven knows how I 
hate it. I could do no other thing—-I can 
do no other thing now, unless you make it 
necessary. Even he upstairs knows not a 
word—he thinks I have German pupils; I, 
who barely know the alphabet!” and she 
laughed with hysterical sarcasm. 

“ But you cannot live this life.” 

* But I must.” 


Mrs. Varney went home in the long-de- 
layed carriage, forgetting all about the legal 
errand of the day, and spent several weeks 
in what the physician called a low fever, al- 
though she would not keep her chamber, but 
dragged herself languidly about the house. 
(nce she rode out to Edwards Street, but 
Mrs. Lenore was ‘‘not at home,” and she 
gave up the intent of her call as she had pre- 
viously given up the idea that she knew any- 
thing whatever for or against the theory of 
spiritual mediumship. 
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Mr. Ferris took a seashore cottage for the 
summer, and established her in early pos- 
session, with Van and a housemaid, while he 
himself went down from the city each day 
by the evening train. It was a delightful 
place for Van: he paddled, and climbed, and 
fished, and shoveled to his heart’s content, 
and kept his mother wholesomely busy over 
the daily restoration of his wardrobe. There 
were many pleasant neighbors, too, among 
the summer residents. Kitty Bond was one 
of the nearest and best. She made Mrs. 
Varney’s acquaintance at the very first, and 
spent a great amount of time with her new 
friend. She told Dora one day how she re- 
membered seeing her one rainy night in a 
horse-car months before. 

Kitty came over one evening when the 
moon was full, and they sat together on the 
piazza after Van had gone to bed, and Mr. 
Ferris was indoors. ‘They talked about Mid- 
dlemarch, and Van, and Unitarianism, and 
boarding-schools — Kitty delighted to talk 
with Mrs. Varney; she held her neighbor in 
that sort of worshipful adoration which a 
young girl often devotes to a woman a little 
older, wiser, handsomer, and more accom- 
plished than herself. They stood for some 
minutes lingering at the gate, when the vis- 
itor finally started homewards. The Bonds’ 
cottage was close by, and the unceremonious 
etiquette of the Point allowed a maiden 
to be her own escort under the circumstan- 
ces. 

“Dear Mrs. Varney, you are very tired, I 
know,” said Kitty at last. “I must not keep 
you standing here any longer. Good night.” 

“(ood night,” said Dora, answering the 
shy pressure " the girl’s hand with an unu- 
sual kiss. Kitty flushed with pleasure; her 
divinity had never so far unbent before, and 
it was with shining eyes that she tripped 
homeward down the sandy path. A man 
turned the corner by the tennis-ground just 
as she reached it, and she hurried by; but 
he did not look back after her—only strolled 
along with his head bent, and his hands 
clasped in meditative fashion behind him 
Mrs. Varney still stood with one elbow on 
the gate-post, her cheek resting on one hand; 
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and it was only as the stranger drew so near 
he might have touched her, that either was 
aware of the other’s proximity. Mrs. Var- 
ney saw him first, and for an instant her 
heart stood still. 


She saw a face too thin and worn for her. 


husband's years—the face of a man who had 
almost lost the “knack of hoping.” The lit- 
tle perpendicular frown still sat between his 
eyebrows, but the sparkle was gone out from 
the eyes beneath. They stood there for an 
instant in perfect silence. The moonlight 
lay calm and cool between them; the waves 
broke slowly all along the beach, and a dis- 
tant breath of music floated down from the 
hotel parlors. He saw a garden-gate, and a 
woman in soft, black draperies standing tall 
and slender in the path. He wondered sud- 
denly how he ever dared to make love to so 
tall a woman, with such a fine-cut face, and 
such grave eyes. It must have been in some 
other existence. 

“George,” she said gently, “aren’t you 
going to speak to me?” 

“TI didn’t know as you'd care. I meant 
to see you tomorrow, though, before I went 
off.” | 

“Where is it you are going? Will you 
please come in and tell me about it ?” 

He hesitated an instant, then, as she open- 
ed the gate, followed her up the piazza steps 
to where Kitty’s little red rocker stood wait- 
ing. He took it silently, and again she asked 
him : | 

“TI wish, if you are willing, you would tell 
me about your plans. I did not know-—-I 
thought it was not time—” 

“No,” he said, “it wasn’t; but ten years 


doesn’t really mean ten vears if a fellow keeps. 


all the rules; and then, besides, they let me 
off a little easier. As for plans, I’m going 
west next week—-to San Francisco. I can't 
very well stay here.” | 

Dora sat looking at her hands clasped in 
her lap, and again there was a moment’s si- 
lence. 

“There’s one thing, though,” he said 
abruptly. ‘They told me it was a boy that 
came. Id like to know if the child is alive 
or—or not.” 
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“Ves, he is alive and well. He is asleep 
now. Would you like to see him ?” 

George nodded assent, and she went up 
stairs to where Van lay, his fair hair in a 
tangle over the pillow. She wrapped him in 
a white shawl that lay near by, and carried 
him, still sleeping, down to the silent piazza 
where his father waited—the father who had 
never seen his own child’s face. George 
Varney stooped with a strange blur over his 
eyes, and kissed the baby’s dimple, but no 
one spoke. She satin the rocker again, and 
still Van slept. 

‘IT wanted to see you once—you and the 
boy—before I went away. 1 know about the 
divorce. I suppose it’s all right—a fellow 
couldn’t really expect anything else. I don’t 
see how it was., I must have been crazy to 
throw away a home and a good name, but 
—well, it is as it is now, and it can’t be rub- 
bed out.” 

Dora and Van swayed slowly back and 
forth under the flickering shadows of the 
woodbines. The shawl slipped away from 
one chubby, bare foot, and the shadows 
swept over the little pink dimples. A man’s 
strong instinct of possession suddenly seized 
George Varney, and for an instant he resent- 
ed all this moonlight peace and quiet, and 
calm, cool distance. Were not these his 
own? But the impulse passed away as he sat 
in moody silence, and it was Dora who spoke. 

“What is it you will do when you go west? 
Have you special plans for that ?” 

*T’ve been working in the machine-shop 
—up there, and I’ve thought up one or two 
little things—mere ideas—improvements, I 
think, if I get a chance to try them. You 
have plenty of time to think in a place like 
that!” He laughed a little recklessly, and 
her cheeks grew a shade paler. 

‘“*T wish,” she said, “you would let me tell 
you that I do not blame you so much for all 
that happened. You must not think of me 
in that way. I do not pretend to be very 
good myself—I am so little of what I want 
Van to be! And I am quite sure a man 
can begin all over again —that you can do it 
too. I know you better than Joseph does. 
I wish you would believe it.” 
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He rose by his chair, and she lifted the 
sleeping child and stood before him. 

* Yes, I know,” he said soberly, very grave- 
ly, for the old George whom she knew; “I've 
thought it all over, but it’s harder than you 
think. Mind, I’m not complaining like a 
punished school-boy—you’re probably doing 
the wisest thing, and I couldn’t expect to keep 
my all, for I haven't the record a man wants 
to leave his family. But I did think at first 
—if ever I lived to get out—never mind ; 
your brother's right. He didn’t want you to 
marry me in the first place. No—I’ll believe 
you don’t think worse of me than I deserve, 
and I w#// try to keep straight without you. 
I hope—well, I hope the little fellow will 
turn out better than his father. He looks 
like me?” 

“ Yes,” said Dora faintly, and he stooped 
a little nearer the child. 

“Well, I'll go back to town tomorrow, and 
get off the first of the week. 1I-—TI’m sorry 
for everything, Dora; you must know that-— 
but I’m glad Joseph can take good care of 
you. Good-bye, baby,” he said again, with 
a mighty effort, taking one plump little fist in 
his own broad palm--—‘“I wonder—” 


They were both bending over the child ; 


the white shawl slipped down and trailed 
along the piazza-floor. They bent nearer 
somehow his cheek touched 


and nearer 
hers, and the ice melted. ‘‘ George!” she 
cried appealingly, “* Don’t you see? Don't 


vou know? You shall go to the ends of the 
earth if you choose —-but take me with 
you !” 

“Dora -dear child you don’t know what 
you're saying!” 

“Tam not achild,” she cried, with over- 
flowing eyes. “I was a child when I mar- 
ried you, and I did not know all it meant ; 
hut I know now I know our lives belong 
together. Iam afraid I never helped you 
much—-I was only proud of being good and 
ashamed of being disgraced, and I was des- 
perately wretched and miserable. But now 

if you will believe I want you still—-you 
must let me— we will work it all out —togeth- 
er. 

And so they did. Several people were 
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amazed, no one more than Joseph Ferris, 
though he said less than anybody else. He ™ 
wrote to his sister at decorous intervals after 
she went west with her husband, and lived 
in secret anticipation of her sometime re- 
turning to his own protection, but that day 
never came. Kitty Bond was never quite 
able to believe that Mrs. Varney ought to 
have gone with her husband. She saw George 
only once, and, in her jealous love for Dora, 
decided that he was in no wise his wife’s 
equal. Perhaps it was so—-there were many 
to agree with Kitty on that point; but, be 
that as it might, Dora Varney never repented 
her choice. 

“Tam not very wise,” she said one day, 
years afterwards, to an acquaintance, who 
thought to entertain her with a bit of ancient 
scandal about her neighbor: ‘‘ I do not pre- 
tend to understand the metaphysical part of 
it, but I do believe in the possibility that a 
man’s honestly repented sin may be the very 
means of his salvation. It is a dreadful risk 
but it might sometimes be the only chance. 
I mean—-why, take some selfish, good-na- 
tured, easy-going man, who isn't given to 
thinking much about consequences anyway 
-—do you not believe that if one definite 
wrong should bring him up squarely face to 
face with himself, so that he saw the whole 
thing as a whole, it might be the only mor- 
tal way of his ever living to any good? And 
in my mind a man who has known what it 
is to do wrong, and be honestly sorry for it, 
(not merely for the inconvenience it may 
have caused him) is really more of a man 
than one of your born saints. It gives him 
a sort of moral muscle.” 

Her companion laughed indifferently and 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘“That’s all very 
well, but most of us ddn’t repent so thor- 
oughly, you know. We don’t care to-—or 
else we can’t afford it.” 

Dora thought of Mrs. Lenore, and after a 
few days she wrote on a venture to 67 Ed- 
wards Street. But the letter came back 
through the post office; the family were gone 

and, though she often thought of them, 
no word ever came in echo from her last 
seance. 


Mabel S. Emery. 
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FLOOD AND QUARANTINE. 


We had been spending ten days of grate- 
ful rest, after a nine days’ toilsome journey 
from the interior of Mexico, in that most 
memorable of Mexican towns, Monterey— 
memorable at least to Americans, for there 
were plucked almost the first laurels of the 
young republic. We had been made famil- 
iar with the names of battlefelds, and we 
had lunched peacefully at Buena Vista, and 
loitered idly at the old bishop’s palace, and 
the black fort that had defended the narrow 
streets of the valorous little city. We had 
paced the grand square, listening to music, 
at nightfall; we had seen the ugliness of the 
old cathedral, and the doubtful beauties of 
the new theater. We had spent delightful 
afternoons wandering in the lovely garden at 
the Quinta of our host; and upon others had 
driven to the Pueblo, to the Alameda, to 
lovely cavones leading towards the stately Sad- 
dle Mountains, which, with its neighbor the 
Bishop’s Mitre, forms the pride of the pic- 
turesque surroundings of Monterey. We 
had gazed at sunset from the housetop at an 
enchanting panorama of the luxuriant valley 
and its wonderful framework of mountains— 
and upon the morrow we were to leave the 
ever deepening beauty of the scene and the 
frank hospitality which had made our rest 
so agreeable, and begin again our nomadic 
life. 

We were dissuaded from taking the dili- 
gence, which usually performs the journey 
to Matamoras in three days, because at that 
season the rains were so heavy that the 
length of time was uncertain, and the jour- 
neys were carried far into the night, instead 
of beginning at sunrise and ending at sunset. 
Then again, neither the children nor our in- 
valid could bear the wear and tear, the toss- 
ing and jolting, the hunger and thirst, which 
were the invariable evils of that mode of 
travel. So the renowned Cristobal and his 


ambulance and mules were called into requi- 
sition, and all arranged for an early start. 


Upon our last evening at Monterey, we 
were sitting until quite late upenthe balcony, 
chatting with our friends, and gazing upon 
the picturesque mountain scenery which 
forms so fine a setting for the quaint city, 
when suddenly a cloud passed over the 
moon. ‘The flood of silver lighting up the 
white-walled houses, the groves and vine- 
yards, and contrasting sharply with the heavy 
shadows of monastic churches and rugged 
mountains, was blotted out. <A flurry of 
wind and rain dashed into our faces, and 
caused a hasty retreat into the inner win- 
dows, where the plants were wrestling with 
the whirling blast and the leaves were falling 
in showers, to be caught up and tossed idly 
away over roof and spire. <A puff of the 
equinoctial gale which was probably ruffling 
the Gulf, some one remarked; and we who 
were shortly to braye the dangers of the sea 
suddenly became less enthusiastic respecting 
the refreshing coolness of the sea breeze and 
rain, which must be the greatest blessing, and 
the most agreeable, which the over-heated 
inhabitants of the hot mountain town can 
enjoy. 

Upon the following morning, as we drove 
through the beautiful green lanes leading 
from the city, we thought that except in 
England we had never seen anything so 
charming. Indeed, on the mere point of 
beauty, the advantage was certainly with the 
vine-hung lanes of Monterey. The roads 
were none of the best, but we forgot that as 
we passed between rows of flowering walnut, 
feathery Autsatche and mesquite, the weird, 
intrusive cactus, and that giant artichoke, 
the Mexican aloe, all entwisted and embel- 
lished by myriads of vines, some bearing 
curious, bright-colored flowers which were 
unfamiliar to us, and many flaunting forth 
the peacock beauties of the wild convolvu- 
lus. 

Through this tangle of verdure and bloom 
we caught glimpses of farmsteads—not the. 
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pretty white cottages the name suggests, but 
at best moderately tidy huts of. adobe, with 
eattle around them, and fields of corn and 
vegetables suggesting their prosperity. After 
an: hour’s drive we emerged into the more 
open country, just where the great mound of 
earthworks called the Black Fort frowns over 
the green cornfields. Through these we 
drove but slowly, for we were surprised to 
find that the rain, which had been a mere 
shower in Monterey, had fallen heavily upon 
these clayey roads. Early in the afternoon 
Cadereta was reached, but so much later 
than we had anticipated that we at once re- 
linquished all idea of proceeding further, and 
drove slowly through the rocky and narrow 
streets to the meson. On our way we were 
surprised to find an evidence of our approach 
to the frontier in the shape of two or three 
small frame houses, with narrow, fenced gar- 
dens lying between them and the sidewalks. 
These contrasted strangely with their solid 
adobe neighbors. In the midst of the town 
we passed a large open square, with well- 
carved seats beneath the luxuriant orange 
trees with which it was shaded, and which 
gave a probability to a legend that Cadereta 
had once been a flourishing town, though its 
streets are now almost deserted. ‘The meson, 
too, which lay quite on the other side of the 
town, was suggestive of a deserted village in 
itself, with its suites of empty rooms, moss- 
grown patos, and silent corrales. It was 
kept by an American doctor and his wife, 
who not only bewailed the total failure of 
the mining interests in the vicinity, which 
had ruined the business of the inn, but also 
the general healthiness of the place, which 
kept the doctor’s drug phials constantly and 
unprofitably full. 

With regret we arose early next morning 
from our cleanly sheeted beds, and proceed- 
ed over heavy roads to the sugar plantation of 
Santa Isabel, where we rested for the morn- 
ing in a miserable mud-floored cabin, the 
dwelling of the overseer, and where we were 
entertained by most discouraging accounts 
of the state of the roads, as much rain had 
fallen coastward. We were wearied by the 
seven leagues passed slowly and tiresomely 
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in the morning, and were glad to rest upon 
the dry ox hides stretched tightly over wood- 
en frames, which formed the bed of the van- 
cheros. But when our hastily prepared meal 
had been taken we were delighted to leave 
such evil-boders as their sympathy made 
them, and turned our faces towards Los 
Ebanitos, which we had made our destination 
for the night. 

At first our road lay over a gently rising 
slope of sandy soil, crowned ‘with various 
specimens of the mimosa, and bright with 
the scarlet fruit of the cactus, and the softer 
colors of the wild verbena. Here we found 
that our cochero was inclined to revenge him- 
self upon us for disregarding his suggestion 
to remain at Santa Isabel for the night, by 
allowing his mules to take their own time 
and pace toward Los Ebanitos. As we had 
been inclined to suspect ever since leaving 
Monterey, these fat and well-conditioned 
quadrupeds were not the fiery coursers 
which they had been represented; and a 
foggy night began to close around us ina 
broken country of heavy clay, interspersed 
with frequent ravines and covered by large 
mesquites, which formed a forest sufficiently 
dense to prevent any extended view of the 
country. ‘The cochero’s frequent complaints 
of this, and the fact of his frequently sending 
the moso, his assistant, forward to discover 
some more passable road, led us strongly to 
suspect that he had lost his way. He per 
sisted, however, that he had not done so, 
and that the almost unrecognizable trail, 
over rocks and bushes and gaping ravines, 
over which he pitilessly drove us, was the 
ordinary wagon road. At last, at about eight 
o'clock, with heavy clouds driving across the 
star-gemmed sky, and a southern breeze 
threatening rain, we found ourselves, after 
passing a wide ravine with water flowing 
through it, upon a bank of miry clay, with 
the sound of water all around us. 

Such an examination as the servants could 
make in the obscurity revealed the fact that 
we were indeed upon an island, without a 
sign of road, or ford—so nothing was to be 
done but to camp out for the night. The 
mules were soon unhitched, and turned to 
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graze upon such scanty herbage as the place 
afforded—a fire lighted, and a supper of cof- 
fee (without milk) and dried beef and sweet 
biscuits quickly prepared. ‘Then the seats 
of the ambulance were turned down, a mat- 
tress spread over them, and the ladies and 
children retired to such rest as the mosqul- 
toes would allow them. * As for the sterner 
sex, Mother Earth stretched a_ hospitable 
couch for them, though such neighbors as an 
alacran, or scorpion, and a large rattlesnake 
caused some slight excitement among them. 

At daybreak we had the satisfaction of be- 
holding from our ravine-encircled island the 
high road upon the main land, and without 
waiting to break our fast (indeed, I believe 
we made a virtue of necessity in that) we 
passed on foot the ravine we had crossed on 
the previous night, where only the Fate 
which guides the blind and the drunken 
would have prevented the carriage from be- 
ing upset, and after examining the freshly 
picked skeleton of a rattlesnake, and supply- 
ing the children with handfuls of snail-shells, 
with which the mesguifes and the ground were 
covered, we entered. the carriage and pro- 
ceeded towards Los Ebanitos. This lay at 
the distance of a league, but that league of 
such frightful road that we were prepared to 
believe the statement which met us there, 
that a flood had passed over the entire coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

We found there a gentleman and his three 
sons waiting for their baggage wagon, which 
had, like us, been belated upon the previous 
night. He told us that there were most dis- 
couraging accounts of the state of the roads 
coastward, and advised us not to go by the 
stage road to the river Chino, but to take a 
new and better route which had lately been 
opened, and strike it at a point some miles 
lower -—a point that in any event we were 
obliged to touch. He assured us that, both 
from recent information he had received, and 
from his own intimate knowledge of the 
roads, he knew the lower one to be both the 
shortest and the best, and that he himself 
intended to return to his home by that route. 

Here I will remark that we afterwards met 
him at El] Chino, and discovered that a pass- 
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ing traveler disabused his mind of the error 
into which he had fallen, and saved him from 
the fate which he innocently brought on us. 

After seeing him depart, we entered the 
jacal of sugar-cane, one of the cleanest huts 
it was our fortune to meet on the journey; 
and getting a supply of milk, eggs, and dried 
beef, partook of a hearty and welcome break- 
fast while the mules were being fed. About 
ten o’clock we recommenced our journey 
over one of the sandy ridges which separated 
the low-lying tracts of ravine-broken clay. 
Even this was bad enough, and when we 
reached the watering place, at about twelve 
o clock, we found the carriage of Don Mari- 
ano, our fellow-traveler, broken down. Here 
an hour was consumed beneath a burning 
sun, and then leaving Don Mariano and his 
company somewhat comforted by our assist- 
ance, we entered the narrow canon which 
he still advised us to pass, on our way to the 
river. 

What an afternoon of terrors! There was 
scarce a sign of a road through the caiion— 
scarce even a wagon track—-so utterly had it 
been deserted since the rains had begun. 
An hour’s travel through the narrow, water- 
riven chasm persuaded us that while it was 
madness to proceed, to turn back would be 
death. How could we risk a second cross- 
ing of the precipitous banks of rushing moun- 
tain torrents? Perhaps the worst was over! 
Hoping this, while each moment’s experience 
confuted the idea, we passed wearily onward, 
frequentiy descending from the carriage, 
where the mud was of a density and depth 
which precluded the possibility of walking, 
and crossing the ravines upon the horses of 
the servants, who, meanwhile, were busily 
engaged in: preventing the upsetting of the 
carriage. 

Under other circumstances we might have 
found something to admire in the scenery 
through which we passed. It was lonely and 
wild, though not grand, and in that dreary 
cafion we plucked bouquets of wild tuberoses 
and beautiful grass flowers looking like white 
daffodillys, and quantities of a purple, feath- 
ery plant, which we had seen in hot houses 
and gardens at home. But even in this pleas- 
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ure we were restricted, for we were in the 
dominion and very home of the rattlesnake, 
tarantula, and scorpion, and therefore guided 
our movements with extreme caution. 

Just as night closed in, we emerged from 
the caiion, upon one of those sandy ridges, 
which were to us like oases in a desert of 
mud; and as there was not the slightest hope 
of our reaching the river that night, we de- 
cided to camp out. Fortunately, we had all 
necessary provision with us, and, to our still 
greater good fortune, the rain which had all 
night threatened us did not fall until about 
five o'clock in the morning, when we were 
already in the carriage and prepared to start. 

But what a rain was that! Shall I ever for- 
get sitting there, with a cold stream running 
down my back, watching the patient mules, 
bending their heads before the storm, while 
the men, some in waterproofs, some in wide 
sombreros, crouched beneath their horses, 
seeking ineffectually some slight shelter? 

At last the rain ceased, and the sun shone 
forth gloriously; the grass flowers, which 
had been utterly prostrated, lifted their pretty 
heads. Once more we pressed onward, and 
after passing over a road almost equal to 
that of the cafon, reached the banks of the 
Kio Chino, the first large stream of water we 
had seen in a journey of more than five hun- 
dred miles. This—at some risk, for the wa- 
ters were unusually high and rapid —we 
crossed in a flat boat, and proceeded on foot 
up the steep bank, to a village where we 
hoped to find shelter for ourselves, and food 
for our mules. 

Fortunately all this we obtained in the 
house of Juan Cantu—a lineal descendant, 
he informed us, of that Cantu, who, after 
assisting Cortez in his conquest of Mexico, 
had received the rich lands lying upon the 
Chino as his reward. We found, however, 
none of his ancestor’s doubtful qualities in 
this Cantu, who, during our stay beneath his 
roof, treated us with great and sincere kind- 
ness. 

The view of the river, and its precipitous 
and well-wooded banks,‘was exceedingly pic- 
turesque; but we would have left them 
sooner had not one of those terrible rain- 
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storms, Common in tropical countries, made 
traveling impossible, and led us to bless the 
roof of bamboo and sword-grass which, how- 
ever rude, at least protected us. 

Here such frightful accounts of the road 
to Matamoras were given us, that we hesi- 
tated about continuing upon it, but were in- 
clined to turn aside and go to Camargo, 
trusting to our chances of finding a steamer 
down the Rio Grande to Brownsville. How- 
ever, we preferred to meet dangers of which 
we had heard, rather than to chance meet- 
ing worse yet unknown; and late upon Mon- 
day morning set off, with the faithful Juan 
Cantu as guide, towards the great cattle Aacz- 
enda of Mojaras. 

Upon leaving el Toro we encountered a 
derramadera, or overflow of water, of at least 
a mile in width, which we preferred to cross 
on horseback rather than to risk the upset- 
ting of the carriage in some hidden hole. 
Then came the crossing of a frightful ravine, 
in which the horses sank to their flanks in 
mud, and which we could pass only in the 
carri ge. Here, fortunately, we met a band 
of wagoners, who for nearly a week had been 
employed in crossing their teams—sometimes 
attaching as many as sixty mules to a wagon, 
and then being unable, without unloading it, 
to get the vehicle through the apparently 
bottomless mire. Fortunately, I say, we met 
them, and they helped us over; though most 
of us were faint with terror when we reached 
the other side, and a few hours later were 
glad to find that the water of e/ Jobo had 
sunk sufficiently to allow us to pass that ra- 
vine on horseback. 

Other derramaderas, other ravines, and we 
at last arrived at Mojaras, and in a shep- 
herd’s hut passed a tolerably comfortable 
night, albeit a rattlesnake nestled defiantly 
in the high roof of sword-grass. But our 
next night’s lodgings (reached after a rainy 
day passed in crossing the last ravine—a 
frightful place—and then entering upon a 
succession of derramaderas, formed by shal- 
low dippings of the land, which, as we were 
then at the sea’s level, had no outlet, and 
formed lakes from a mile to a league in 
width) were of the most wretched descrip- 
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tion—a miserable little hut some six feet 
square. This we took in preference to a 
more pretentious building, where a large hog 
was fattening in one corner, while a woman 
with a swarm of children held possession of 
another ; and, except for the intrusions of.a 
beautiful young deer and its half-naked and 
wholly curious young owner, were left at 
peace to enjoy the sorry shelter it afforded. 

This had been so far our worst resting 
place, but after traveling the next day through 
lakes of water and higher ground cut out 
into almost impassable roads, and battling 
swarms of enormous and ferocious mos- 
quitoes, we reached at nightfall a miserable 
little cattle station, a solitary hut, which, 
though larger than that of the night before, 
was even more filthy. What weariness, what 
desolation, fell upon our souls as we looked 
around us! What horror at seeing an enor- 
mous ceintopies ascending the walls, and 
hearing the shrill che-e-e of the scorpions ! 
What trepidation, too, when a little girl who 
had been exchanging confidence with our 
little traveler suddenly burst into a long fit 
of whooping cough! What misery, what 
wretchedness ! and nothing to be heard but 
that the road farther on was actually impas- 
sable ! 

Before daylight next morning we left this 
wretched place —-where the woman was bright 
enough to collect an unreasonable sum from 
two of our party—and braved again the dan- 
gers of the waters, which, after all, we preferred 
to the concentrated terrors of the ravines. 
Here there were no ravines. ‘This enormous 
accumulation of water would sink slowly 
into the earth, and it is to be hoped will next 
year show its beneticial influence in verdure, 
making to smile the desert where for years 
and years there is usually scarce a blade of 
grass to be seen. 

Fortunately the country was more thickly 
inhabited than any we had hitherto passed ; 
that is to say, we found huts at a distance of 
every three or four miles, and could, for a 
dollar or two, procure a guide, who would 
mount a bare-backed, sorry steed, and ride 
before us through the lakes. At the largest 


one, however, we had no such fortune; but 
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the water, though far above the hubs of the 
wheels, was so clear that we could follow the 
track of wagons. We shall not soon forget 
that day, when the abilities of our mules so 
gloriously declared themselves. To be sure, 
they needed all encouragement that the whip 
and the wild shouts of the driver and his as- 
sistants could give them; but they bent nobly 
to their work, and after passing through four 
leagues of water, we arrived for our nooning 
at a very wet piece of grass-land, which was 
slightly lifted above the surrounding waters. 

However, we hoped, and soon found, that 
the worst of our day’s journey was passed; 
the supreme effort of crossing the lake into 
Matamoras was to be reserved until the fol- 
lowing day. We even had hopes that, being 
so near the city, we should that night find a 
decent shelter. In this, however, we were 
disappointed ; for after more wading, more 
straining upon the part of the mules, more 
shouting on that of the drenched and wea- 
ried men, we entered upon high ground cov- 
ered with most luxuriant grass, where thou- 
sands of cattle and horses were feeding, and 
found the vaqueros and herders in charge of 
them congregated in a few miserable little 
huts, destitute, of course, of all accommoda- 
tion for travelers. | 

That night, though a chill breeze blew in 
from the sea, though the dew fell heavily and 
the mosquitoes swarmed in myriads around 
us, we were forced to camp out; and, almost 
exhausted, arose early upon the following 
morning to ford the lake formed by the over- 
flow of the Rio Grande. This lake, appalling 
in depth and width, lay between us and Mat- 
amoras, where we hoped our trials were to end. 

We were fortunate in obtaining an excel- 
lent guide, and our passage was made in 
safety, though with great difficulty. Our 
ambulance was extremely well built, and al- 
though the water almost floated it, but little 
penetrated. So low lies the city, that all we 
could see of it as we crossed were the two 
noble towers of the cathedrals. But oh! 
how joyous we felt when we had fairly en- 
tered upon its suburbs, shabby as they were; 
how especially happy we were to see evidence 
of our nearness to the United States in sun 
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dry small frame buildings, most of them res- 
taurants or drinking-shops, perhaps. Then 
what shame upon the part of the ladies to 
be obliged to descend from the carriage and 
exhibit the traveling dresses worn during ten 
days of such journeying! Then what delight 
to find ourselves hospitably welcomed to 
lofty and shaded rooms, with delightful rock- 
ing-chairs and sofas inviting us to rest, while 
a bath and a delicious cup of chocolate re- 
stored us. 

But alas! a great cloud fell upon all these 
delights. The steamer to New Orleans had 
made her last trip for the season—we were 
quarantined! 

After a month of journeying, after passing 
over roads infested with robbers, rendered 
almost impassable by mountain and gorge, 
and later by flood, this was the result—we 
were quarantined! The Texan roads were 
reported to be even worse than those we had 
passed. ‘To attempt them was madness. 
What should we do? Return? That could 
not be thought of; and to remain, perhaps 
two months, in that hot, low-lying, fever-in- 
fected city was a distressing alternative! 
What should we do? 

The question was answered by one of the 
gentlemen, who casually mentioned at the 
dinner-table that the schooner “Clara Wood- 
house” was lying at Brazos, Santiago, taking 
in freight, and would within a few days leave 
for New York. 

How large was she? Was she a staunch 
vessel? Was there any accommodation for 
passengers? Had ladies ever traveled in her ? 

She was a schooner of three hundred tons. 
Yes—and yes—and yes, to the other inqui- 
ries. But she was extremely small; the fare 
would be wretched ; the passage of at least 
twenty days ; the attendance of the worst de- 
scription; the whole frightfully monotonous. 

Not a doubt of all this. Yet she offered 


—according to testimony carefully collected 
and considered—an escape from our predic- 
ament which was, at least, ordinarily safe. 
The equinoctial storm had passed; and 
though the Gulf of Mexico bears an ill name 
in the months of September and October, it 
was universally conceded that the “Clara 
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Woodhouse” was fitted to brave far more 
than the usual buffeting that fell to her share. 

She was to sail within three days; so, in 
the midst of preparation, we found but little 
time to visit any places of interest. Indeed, 
the city itself offered but few attractions, 
though the people are sociable even to gay- 
ety, and the places of resort in the vicinity 
were either covered by the water, or render- 
ed unapproachable by it. We, however, one 
evening crossed the Rio Grande—even with 
the unusually large quantity of water then 
within its banks, at that point far from a wild 
or grand stream—and wandered for an hour 
through Brownsville, finding it a happiness, 
after years of absence, to tread even that by- 
corner of the United States. The town is 
pretty and well-built. The trim frame houses 
stand in ever verdant gardens, bright with 
flowers; and a goodly number of slender- 
spired churches spoke eloquently of the 
religious zeal of a great portion of the fair 
inhabitants of Brownsville. Of these we saw 
many of mixed Mexican and American type, 
sitting upon the piazzas in the coolest and 
snowiest muslins, luxuriously swaying their 
palm-leaves, and chatting and laughing gay- 
ly. Ata hasty glance, one would conceive 
Brownsville to be a pleasant place to live in. 

Early on Monday morning, after a tire- 
some survey of baggage at the custom house, 
we left Brownsville to drive to Point Isabel 
—the railroad having been entirely buried 
by the storm. We found the road a repeti- 
tion of what we had already passed, and 
were, indeed, rejoiced when our land travel- 
ing was ended, and the broad sea lay smilingly 
before us. Smiling, yet terrible it seemed to 
us, for we knew its treachery ; and there was 
an awful sadness in the thought that it would 
soon stretch its vast extent between us and 
our closest and dearest friends. 

Point Isabel is a collection of frame houses, 
most of them hotels, gathered around a hand- 
some white light-house. At one of the ho- 
tels we dined, and then walked to the end 
of a long pier, and beheld the little town of 
Brazos de Santiago upon an opposite point, 
and our vessel lying in company with two 
others just abreast of it. 
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The next morning we set sail in a little 
poat for Brazos, Santiago, whence a small 
tug was to convey us to the ship. It wasa 
lovely morning, and the sea and sky were of 
one sunny blue flecked with white—when 
suddenly a cap full of wind was blown from 
some unknown quarter; the little boat was 
in imminent peril of capsizing, and a drench- 
ing rain added no little to our discomfort. 
All this passed in a few minutes, and the 
sea was as treacherously smiling as ever 
when we reached the Brazos—a collection 
of shabby frame dwellings which had been 
lately almost submerged by the flood. We 
spent an hour in this dreary waste of sand, 
which even the houses and people whom we 
saw could scarcely make us believe to be 
habitable ; and after changing our wet cloth- 
ing went on board the “ Clara Woodhouse,” 
bade farewell to the friends who were to re- 
main behind, and were tugged out over the 
bar, and then left alone to the mercy of the 
winds and sea. 

Thank God! there was mercy tempering 
trial. Who can doubt that, when I say our 
staunch little vessel ran the gauntlet of that 
frightful cyclone, which, in September and 
October of 1873, passed across the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico, increasing in fury 
as it went? What days and nights of terror 
we passed! And afterward when the sky 
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was smiling, but the sea stil! ran high, we 
met dismasted vessels and portions of wreck 
cast upon the waters like straws; and more 
harrowing still, found one large schooner 
capsized, keel uppermost—beside her, her 
masts with sails still spread, and her boats in 
place, showing that not one soul aboard of 
her could have escaped, that they had had 
not even time to shorten sail. What a sight 
that was! that great hulk lying helplessly 
there, with the sea rushing upon her in foam- 
ing anger and dashing her to pieces, after it 
had robbed her of her precious freight of 
human lives. 

What need to speak of the discomfort we 
suffered, the privations, the dreary monotony 
of terror as we looked at the foaming sky and 
the angry sea? What watchings for the 
wind to change, while it never turned from 
“dead ahead!” What irksomeness in the 
constant flap, flap, flap of the half-filled sails! 
and what joy at the end of thirty days, when 
we awoke one morning and found ourselves 
anchored at Staten Island, with the magnifi- 
cent panorama of New York harbor spread 
before us! It was enchantment! it was the 
realization of the dream of years! Home 
again! home again! After weariness, and 
terror, and almost despair, there lay before 
us all the rest and happiness contained in 
those two simple words—Home and Friends! 
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My friend was changed. Upon his face there fell 


A shadow deep and constant. 


Nevermore 


With open arms he met me as of yore, 
In friendly haste his hopes and plans to tell. 
I marveled much what grief had come to dwell 


With him. 


But as this man, so good before, 


In tender grace grew daily, I gave o’er, 


And thought, ‘‘God’s hand hath touched him. 


All is: well.” 


One day I came upon him in a wood. 
With writhing face upraised to heaven he stood, 
And cried aloud as if from furnace fire: 
“© Father, pardon my poor rebel will! 
Forgive, forgive this desperate desire, 
This dear, vain love, which Time can.never kill!” 


Albert H. Tolman. 
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PIONEER SKETCHES.—V. GOLD LAKE: THE FIRST STAMPEDE IN THE 
CALIFORNIA MINES. 


Many and wild have been the mining ex- 
citements of the Pacific Coast, and the infec- 
tion still taints the air. There is to be met 
with from Arizona to British Columbia many 
a (fhiet, gray bearded man, who needs but the 
proper prompting to draw out a tale of ad- 
venture more exciting than Sinbad’s. Now, 
it may be, he is performing the dull routine 
of farm work; or, perhaps, with his sleeves to 
his elbows, works the huge bellows at the 
forge, or rings the steel sledge upon the an- 
vil; perhaps he stands modestly behind the 
counter to measure calico for some airy maid 
who has never been beyond the limits of the 
county in which she was born; or, resuming 
the profession he discarded when he joined 
the Argonautic throng, he wields the birch in 
the school-room, visits the bed of the sick, or 
raises his voice to plead in the halls of jus- 
tice. Whenever and wherever you find him, 
you have but to speak of old times, and his 
eye will kindle, his reserve relax, and you 
will soon be lost in astonishment at the 
tale of adventure poured into your ear. He 
will tell you how he abandoned a claim pay- 
ing ten ounces a day to find one that would 
yield twenty, and never found it; how he 
sought Gold Lake in the Sierra summits, 
was led into the rugged cations of the Trin- 
ity Mountains, or wrecked with his fellow 
“Gold Bluffers ” at Trinidad; how the 
fSatuus, df the “ Lost Cabin,” or “* Emigrant 
Ledge” allured him into the depths of the 
trailless forest, or upon the fatal alkali wastes 
of Death Valley; how, after a journey of a 
thousand miles across sage-brush plains and 
mountain wilds, sleeping by day and travel- 
ing by night to avoid the hostile Indians, 
he descended the rugged cafon of Frazer 
River, only to find ten thousand men there, 
and not claims enough for a thousand ; how 
he rushed to Washoe the next year, and soon 
afterwards joined the’ eager throng which 
poured into the mines of Idaho; how he was 
blown about by every breath of excitement, 


until, at last, he abandoned the mines with 
their oft-recurring mirage of shimmering gold, 
and settled down into a life so quiet and un- 
eventful, that the thousands with whom he 
comes in daily contact have no other thought 
than that to hold the plow, or feel the pulse 
of the sick, has been his life-long occupation. 
Whenever you meet such a man, speak to 
him of the past, and by all means of Gold 
Lake, for that was the initial excitement of 
the mines. 

The story of Gold Lake has cipiniatl in 
print from time to time—or, rather, fragments 
of it; but nothing that could be called a 
complete narrative has yet been written. A 
few years ago I became intensely interested 
in the subject, and began a thorough inves- 
tigation, with results which intensified my 
interest, as I penetrated deeper and deeper 
into the maze of contradictory and appar- 
ently irreconcilable statements. I have read 
every published narrative, and at least fifty 
participants have told me “all about it,” 
each one differing in his version from all the 
others. Nor is this at all wonderful; the ex- 
citement was widespread, and was shared in 
by hundreds who could never give, even to 
themselves, a satisfactory reason for it; and 
their differences arose like the dispute of the 
two valiant knights, from looking upon op- 
posite sides of the shield. Having classified 
and reconciled as much as possible these di- 
verse stories, speculations, and opinions, I 
present a narrative of Gold Lake as complete 
and comprehensive as it will ever be possi- 
ble to give. 

The great majority of those who came to 
California in ’49 were utterly ignorant of the 
nature of gold deposits, and the proper 
method of washing out the metal. All this 
they had to learn. Many peculiar geological 
theories were evolved ; one of the most uni- 
versally accepted being that somewhere, high 
up in the mountains, was the “source of 
gold,” and there was a general eagerness to 
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find it. Arriving, most of them, after the 
summer months had passed, and finding the 
miners chiefly at work on the lower portion 
of the streams, but few penetrated far into 
the mountains toward the head waters. One 
reason for this was the well known fate of the 
Donner party three years before, which de- 
terred them from attempting to spend the 
winter in the mountains, with the source of 
supplies so distant and uncertain. Yet 
they were all eager to reach the “source of 
gold”; for they had quickly noticed that the 
further up they ascended, the coarser be- 
came the gold, and the man who could con- 
duct them tothe place where it could be 
picked up in chunks was the man they were 
*all looking for—and they found him. 

One region that had never yet been visited 
was that about the headwaters of the Feather 
and Yuba Rivers, now embraced in the 
counties of Plumas and Sierra; and of course 
miners on the rich bars in the foothills along 
those streams were ready to believe almost 
any fabulous tale of the richness of their 
fountain heads, even to a lake whose danc- 
ing ripples reflected the shining nuggets on 
its banks. With this tinder already in men’s 
minds, it is easy to understand how an ex- 
citement could be created which would sweep 
through the mines like wildfire. 

Gold Lake, of which Plumas and Sierra 
Counties each has one, is none the less a 
creation of fiction. If it ever had an exist- 
ence other than in the brain of the man who 
claimed to have found it, some other name 
has been applied to it, and its identity has 
never been established. We are confronted 
in the outset by two stories of the way in 
which the author of the excitement claimed 
that the lake had been discovered. The 
most probable of these is as follows : 

Among the emigrants by the “ Lassen Horn 
Route,” in 1849, was a man named Stoddard, 
the cause of all the subsequent excitement. 
When the train with which he was traveling 
arrived in the Sierras, probably in the neigh- 
borhood of Big Meadows, in the northern 
end of Plumas County, Stoddard, with one 
companion, went out upon a hunting expe- 
_ dition, for the purpose of replenishing the 
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depleted larder of his company. Unversed 
in mountain life and unskilled in woodcraft, 
the two Nimrods lost their way, and wan- 
dered about for several days in search of the 
camp they had left, but in vain. They then 
undertook to get out of the mountains by 
following the course of the streams, and in 
doing this came upon a small lake, with an 
area of from ten to fifteen acres, inclosed by 
high and rocky mountains. In a ravine on 
the lake shore, where the water from the 
melted snows of the previous spring had 
washed the bed-rock bare, they found some 
large chunks of gold. Frightened by their 
precarious condition, in an unknown moun- 
tain wilderness, exposed to dangers which 
their very ignorance magnified, and feeling 
that no time must be lost if they would ex- 
tricate themselves, they did not stop to mi- 


-nutely examine the locality, nor even to make 


such observations as would enable them to 
return to the spot; they simply thrust a few 
of the golden pieces in their pockets, and 
hastened on. 

The next day they were suddenly treated 
to a shower of arrows from a party of Ind.ans 
secreted in a clump of brush, and Stoddard, 
by taking promptly to his heels, succeeded 
in making his escape alone, unaware of the 
fate of his companion. For several days he 
toiled over high mountains and through dark 
and rocky caiions, scarcely stopping to rest, 
and having nothing to eat but a few wild 
berries, until he at last reached the north 
fork of Yuba River. Following down the 
stream, he soon came upon the advance © 
guard of miners, who had pushed far beyond 
the main body working on the bars below. 
He obtained food and shelter, and related 
his adventure, which was by no means too 
wonderful for belief at that time, since it had 
occurred in a region of which all were igno- 
rant. The story spread through the mines 
of Yuba and Feather Rivers, and hundreds 
decided to venture into the mountains in the 
spring ; the prevailing fear of a Sierra winter 
was too great for an immediate start. Some 
had hopes of finding the golden lake ; others 
doubted the existence of such a body of 
water, but expected to find wonderfully rich 
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diggings ; while others, at the more remote 
diggings, to whom the story of Stoddard had 
come so filtered by travel that it had been 
resolved into a simple rumor—and rumors 
passed current at that time —that rich dig- 
gings existed on the headwaters of the Yuba, 
decided to abandon their claims and seek 
the new mines on general principles. 

Meanwhile Stoddard went to San Fran- 
cisco, where he knew were friends of his un- 
fortunate companion, to learn if by lucky 
chance he, also, had escaped; but nothing 
had been heard of the missing man, and, 
after waiting for tidings of him for several 
weeks, he came to the conclusion that his 
body lay far up amid the mountain summits. 

It is best, perhaps, to turn here to the 
other story—differing slightly, according to 
the narrator—of the discovery of the won- 
derful lake. 

This version says that in the Spring of 
1850, as early as February, Stoddard and 
four others went upon a prospecting tour 
into the mountains some fifty miles northeast 
of Downieville, where they got lost and wan- 
dered about for several days.. One morning 
they came upon a lake, while ciimbing a 
mountain to take observations, and knelt 
down upon the bank to slake their thirst. 
While stooping over they observed some- 
thing shining amid the moss at the bottom; it 
proved, upon investigation, to be lumps of 
pure gold. They began eagerly to dredge 
the bottom for the yellow treasure, when 
they were suddenly attacked by Indians, who 
had been watching their proceedings from a 
hiding place among the chaparral.. Two of 
them fell, pierced with arrows, while Stod- 
dard and the other two fled, but in opposite 
directions ; and when Stoddard finally made 
his way out of the mountains, he was unable 
to learn any tidings of his companions, and 
concluded that they had perished. 

The improbable part of this story, and one 
which refutes it, is that it was impossible for 
anyone to have gone so far into the moun- 
tains so early in the Spring. The Winter of 
1849 was a stormy one, and snow lay upon 
the mountains thirty feet deep. Snow-shoes 
had not been introduced. Miners were 
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unused to winter travel in the mountain 
wilds ; and that a party of prospectors had 
been able to penetrate into that region at 
that early period was highly improbable. Be- 
sides that, the writer has met several who 
had heard of the Gold Lake adventure, some- 
what as at first outlined, early in the winter. 

Doubtful as all this may be, one thing is 
certain : Stoddard appeared on the Yuba in 
April from San Francisco, as he asserted, 
and told a wonderful tale of heaps of gold 
to be found in or near some mysterious lake 
high up amid the summit peaks of the Sier- 
ras, and exhibited some large specimens of 
pure gold, varying in weight from eight to 
twenty-five dollars, to prove his tale to be 
true. So strange was his story that many 
believed him to be crazy, and would have 
nothing to do with him. Even those who 
had been affected by the rumors of the pre- 
vious winter did not recognize in him the 
originator of them. But his specimens were 
a convincing argument, and hundreds who 
had no faith in a gold-bottomed lake, and 
placed no reliance upon his account of how 
they came into his possession, were none the 
less anxious to be led to the place where 
such chunks of gold could be found, be it 
lake, river, ravine, or gulch. In many places 
they had seen little pockets of gold stuck in 
crevices, where several hundred dollars had 
been taken out in a few minutes, and it was 
not a violent assumption to think that “ fur- 
ther up,” nearer the “‘source of gold,” they 
could find such chunks as Stoddard exhib- 
ited, and could gather in twenty-four hours 
as much of the precious metal as they could 
carry away. They, therefore, while not will- 
ing to come to Stoddard’s terms, kept an 
eye upon him and his movements. 

It was about the last of May when Stod- 
dard appeared with his story at Nevada city 
and exhibited his specimens. He seemed 
here to meet with a better reception and 
found more believers. This may be due to 
the exhibition of a scar upon his leg, which 
he said was the result of an arrow wound 
received at the lake; though the fact that the 
wound was completely healed, and the scar 
evidently several years old, could hardly be 
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considered confirmatory evidence. Yet such 
trifles as that were beneath the notice of men 
whose eyes were blinded by the sight of gold- 
en nuggets. He organized a party of twenty- 
five to go in search of the lake, selecting 
them from among five hundred who were 
eager to go, and to pay liberally for the 
chance. ‘The only member of this original 
party the writer has ever met is Mr. George 
E. Brittan, who now lives in Sutter County. 

About the first of June this company start- 
ed for the upper country, followed by from 
five hundred to one thousand men, who had 
kept a close watch upon their preparations, 
and were ready to follow them to the end of 
the world if necessary. They struck right 
north from Nevada City to the divide be- 
tween the North Yuba and the Middle Feath- 
er, and followed the ridge to the headwaters 
of those streams. Having now reached the 
region where he supposed the lake to be, 
Stoddard appeared to know as little about its 
actual location as any of his companions 
He wandered about from place to place with 
his party, the crowd of followers clinging to 
them like a shadow, supposing the apparent- 
ly aimless movements to be made for the 
purpose of tiring them out and throwing 
them off the scent. They entered Sierra 
Valley, crossed north to Red Clover Valley, 
and then to Last Chance Valley (so named 
from what happened there at that time), 
where the party became satisfied their leader 
was incapable of conducting them to the 
wonderful lake, to reach which they had en- 
dured so many hardships. ‘There were three 
opinions held by the deluded men, who then 
gathered in consultation in Last Chance 
Valley. Some considered Stoddard crazy, 
and the lake simply a figment of his diseased 
brain; others that he had never visited the 
supposed lake, but, having heard the story 
he related from some one else, had told the 
adventure as his own for the purpose of form- 
ing a party to search for it, hoping to dis- 
cover it from the faint idea he possessed of its 
general location; others still believed his story 
true, but that his sense of location was im- 
perfect, and he had again become lost, as he 
was when he first saw the lake. 
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The party was badly demoralized, and so 
disappointed and angry as to be unreasonable. 
Many of their animals had perished—some 
of them in the deep snow, and others by 
being dashed to pieces upon the rocks at the 
bottom of some precipitous cahon. Their 
anger and disappointment overflowed; and a 
meeting was called to discuss the situation, 
at which it was decided to hang the author 
of their woes at once. ‘The sentence was 
suspended for one day, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the few who still believed in him; but 
he was told that if at sundown the lake had 
not been discovered, the following day his 
neck would be summarily stretched. This 
was his “last chance.” 

If Stoddard was lost as regards the locai- 
ity of the lake, he was not so as far as 
other places were concerned, for that night 
he gave them the slip and made his way out 
of the mountains alone. ‘This incident, of 
which there is no doubt, is said by some to 
have occurred in Humbug Valley, Plumas 
County, and not in Last Chance; but it is 
immaterial. 

So far, we have seen but a small portion 
of the excitement; for these men were but the 
advance guard of the “Gold Lakers,” who 
rushed into the mountains of Plumas and 
Sierra counties that spring. ‘The news that 
Stoddard and his party, followed by a crowd 
of miners, had left Deer Creek to search for 
the lake of gold, spread like wildfire through 
the mines of Yuba and Feather Rivers. Many 
who had before heard of the mysterious lake, 
and many more who now learned of it for 
the first time, rushed off in the direction the 
searchers had gone. All the floating popu- 
lation of the mines took the fever, and many, 
also, who owned good claims abandoned 
them to go where one day’s work was worth 
a thousand. It became a perfect stampede. 
Away they rushed, carrying but few provis- 
ions, and but little money or dust with which 
to buy. Some organized into small parties, 
but as a general thing they went along in 
twos and threes, each striving to be the first 
to reach the shore of the mysterious tarn. 
Hundreds had but an indistinct idea of what 
they were in search of; all they knew was 
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that somewhere in the mountains was a place 
where gold could be picked up in chunks, 
and they proposed to get there in time to 


pick up a few for themselves. The infection - 


extended to the American River, and even 
to the southern mines, and many started 
from there to follow in the wake of oth- 
ers. A party of these went as far as Donner 
Lake, and into the country immediately 
north of it; and some member, imagining 
that his little expedition was all there was of 
the Gold Lake excitement, wrote a full ac- 
count of it for the press a few years ago. It 
is by investing such side shows as that with 
the dignity of the main circus, that so much 
confusion about the story of Gold Lake has 
been created. 

Since Peter the Hermit led his army of 
fanatics towards Palestine, no such incoher- 
ent crowd has been seen as that which 
rushed through the forest and trailless moun- 
tains in quest of this golden delusion. The 
prices of horses, mules, and oxen went up 
at a rapid rate. Some started with wagons; 
but owing to the character of the country and 
the absence of even a trail, this method of 
conveyance was soon abandoned; and the 
pilgrims hurried on, packing their effects 
upon the backs of animals, or, abandoning 
everything, pushed along on foot, unincum- 
bered. Many of the animals, as well as 
some of their owners, slipped on the pre- 
cipitous sides of deep cafons, and were 
plunged headlong to their death, hundreds 
offeet below. Yet in all this there were those 
who were cool enough to profit by the excite- 
ment of theothers. Perceiving an opportunity 
for traffic, a number of merchants accompa- 
nied the eager throng with loads of provisions, 
which they sold at exorbitant prices, even 
killing the cattle which drew the loads, and 
cutting them up, sold the meat at a dollar a 
pound. 

The files of the Marysville “‘ Herald,” Sa- 
cramento “Placer Times,” and the San Fran- 
cisco “ Alta California,” for the month of June, 
speak of Stoddard’s party having just started, 
and contain long accounts of the exodus. 
A correspondent of the “Placer Times” was 
enterprising enough to follcw the throng in 
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the interest of journalism—or shrewd enough 
to represent that as having been his object 
when he learned of the utter disappearance 
of the lake. He reached the vicinity of the 
present town of La Porte, when from return- 
ing pilgrims he learned that Stoddard’s party 
had abandoned the search. The excitement 
lasted for about a month, and then resolved 
itself into the ordinary movement from old 
to new mines. 

When Stoddard’s party awoke that June 
morning in Last Chance Valley, and realized 
that their erratic guide and condemned pris- 
oner had fled in the darkness of the night, 
many of them were glad they had been 
spared the execution of their sentence. They 
started back, prospecting as they went, and 
the crowd at their heels followed their ex- 
ample. News spread along the line that 
Stoddard was a fraud and Gold Lake a myth, 
carried by the disgusted ones who were hur- 
rying back to the good claims they had aban- 
doned, which they invariably found some 
other fellow was working with the greatest 
of satisfaction. News of the utter failure 
of the expedition reached Deer Creek within 
a month after the time it had started from 
that place. Even before the search had been 
abandoned by the original party, and the 
large crowd immediately in their rear, consid- 
erable prospecting was indulged in by those 
who had started a few days later; so that 
when the disgusted men turned back, they 
found that their followers had already struck 
good diggings on Nelson, Poorman, and Hop- 
kins Creeks, and on Rich Bar. Into these 
mines the disappointed pilgrims poured in a 
perfect flood, and seized upon every inch of 
ground. In many cases where the first work- 
ers had staked off generous claims, the new- 
comers, being in a majority, called a meeting, 
made laws reducing the size of claims, and 
staked off locations for themselves. Even 
this failed to give claims to all, and the hun- 
dreds of unsuccessful ones sought elsewhere, 
discovering rich diggings on every fork of 
Feather River. 

There is another point of view from which 
to contemplate this whole affair. Before the 
excitement broke out, there was a secret ex- 
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pedition to this same locality. This was re- 
lated to the writer by that well-known pioneer 
of 1841, John Rose, after whom Rose’s Bar, 
on the Yuba, was named. He was living 
near that place a few years ago, and probably 
is at the present time. Early in the spring 
of 1850, two men, one of them named 
Marks, were living with the Indians in a 
rancheria north of Yuba River, when one 
day an Indian came into camp with some 
splendid specimens, which he asserted had 
been found lying loose in the gravel in the 
bed of a river further north. Marks under- 
stood the language but imperfectly, and asked 
his companion, who was lying ill at the 
time, to tell him what the Indian said. ‘The 
sick man would not do so, intending, when 
he recovered, to go in search of the stream 
alone. But Marks had understood enough 
to know the general direction of the river, 
and about the distance to be traveled to reach 
it; and he hastened to Marysville—then just 
springing up at Nye’s Ranch, near the forks 
of Yuba and Feather Rivers—to organize a 
prospecting party. Having but little confi- 
dence in his ability to induce rational beings 
to invade an unknown mountain wilderness 
at that season of the year, with only the im- 
perfectly understood tale of an Indian as an 
incentive, he improved upon the narrative 
to meet the exigencies of the case. He told 
an exciting tale of adventure, the gist of 
which was, that having gone far into the 
mountains, he had discovered a place where 
lay heaps of gold, but had been attacked by 
Indians, and was fortunate to escape with 
his life. A select company of thirty men was 
secretly organized, Mr. Rose being one of 
them; and under the leadership of the ro- 
mancing Marks, set out in quest of the bo- 
nanza. They followed the divide between 
the Yuba and Feather, the same route pur- 
sued by Stoddard’s dupes a few weeks later, 
until they reached the mouthof Nelson Creek, 
when Marks informed them that he was 
completely bewildered; and they returned 
home in disgust. 

Mr. Rose still believes the Indian told a 
true story, and that Rich Bar on the Middle 
Feather was the place where he obtained his 
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specimens; also, that Marks, who had led 
them very near to that place, was unable 
to find it, simply because he had never been 
there and did not know its exact location, 
Mr. Rose further believes that this was the 
foundation of Stoddard’s Gold Lake; that, 
having heard of the Indian’s tale and Marks’s 
improvements upon it, he had been inspired 
to adopt the same tactics as the veracious 
Marks, and had invented Gold Lake and the 
Indians for the purpose of securing followers, 
trusting to luck to strike something rich when 
he reached that region. | 

In 1858 the Marysville ‘‘News” printed 
what purported to be the bottom facts about 
Stoddard and his Gold Lake adventure, the 
information being supplied by William C. 
Stokes, then one of the proprietors of the 
United States Hotel in that city. It was to 
the effect that early in the spring of 1850 
Mr. Stokes was employed at the cabin of a 
man named Ferrel, on Deer Creek, when 
one day a stranger appeared with a large 
sack of gold dust and had a long consulta- 
tion with Ferrel, which Stokes, who was lying 
in his bunk, overheard. ‘The stranger said 
that he had gathered the dust on the banks 
of a lake somewhere northeast of the Forks 
of Yuba River, since known as Downieville, 
where it existed in great quantities; that he 
had been taken to it by Indians, who had 
helped gather the dust; that he came away 
to procure provisions, and having broken 
faith with his Indian partners by not return- 
ing at the time promised, he was now afraid 
to go back without a strong party to protect 
him from their wrath. He wanted Ferrel to 
form a party to go with him, but for some 
reason unknown by Mr. Stokes his employer 
would have nothing to do with it. Onlya 
few weeks later, in April, Mr. Stokes was 
mining at French Corral, when a man came 
along who said his name was Stoddard, and 
that he was a miner from Frenchman’s Bar, 
on the Yuba. He took dinner with Stokes, 
and afterwards they engaged in an extended 
conversation, during which Stoddard said 
that he had once belonged to the English 
navy, and had been wounded in the bom- 
bardment of Acre, to prove which he ex- 
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hibited a scar on one of his legs—the same 
scar, Mr. Stokes thought, which he a few 
weeks later displayed to the doubting Thom- 
ases who refused to credit his Gold Lake ad- 
venture. It was then Mr. Stokes’s turn to 
relate an exploit, so he rehearsed the tale he 
had overheard the stranger unfold to Ferrel, 
amplifying it sufticiently to make it spicy and 
interesting. ‘This, he thought, was Stod- 
dard’s inspiration; for about the rst of June, 
_ at which time he was keeping a public house 
at Deerville, twelve miles from Middle Yuba, 
Stoddard and his original party of Gold 
Hill adventurers passed by. ‘The leader of 
them refused to recognize Mr. Stokes when 
he entered the cabin. He. tried in vain 
to persuade some of Studdard’s dupes to 
abandon the enterprise, but it was like 
talking against the north wind. The article 
~ concluded by saying that Stoddard was then 
living in Sierra County, “well to do in the 
world.” 

It is needless to recount the speculations 
and opinions of the surviving members of 
that first crusade; they are as various as the 
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crusaders. Upon his return to the lower 
mines, Stoddard endeavored to form another 
company to search for the elusive lake, but 
he was considered crazy, laughed at by 
some, and listened to patronizingly by oth- 
ers, as one humors the vagaries of a lunatic. 
For several years he hung about the mines 
on North Yuba, boring everybody with in- 
cessant repetitions of his story, and spend- 
ing his summers in zealous search for the 
lake, in the existence of which his confidence 
remained unshaken. What finally became 
of him I have never learned. ‘There are still 
to be found men who believe implicitly in 
the truthfulness and sincerity of the man who 
led them on that wild invasion of the moun- 
tains, and who account for his inability to 
find the lake by the theory that one of the 
landslides, so frequent in the Spring in that 
region, had buried it, or at least that part of 
it in which the gold had been found. Ver- 
ily, not until the generation of ’49 shall have 
passed away and joined “that innumerable 
throng,” will belief entirely disappear in the 
golden pebbles of that mysterious lake. 
Harry L. Wells. 


A DAY OUT DOORS. 


I Hap said: “Tomorrow will be my day. 
It shall be consecrated from the rising of the 
sun to the coming of the night to myself 
alone. It must not be a day of speculation, 
of toil and anxiety, nor of dissipation that 
wearles. But the day will be my soul’s own 
—a trysting day, a rest day, a love day. I 
will keep my tryst with the rising sun, clasp 
hands with the sweet morning, the pure air 
will kiss my lips, and the kind day will be 
my lover.” 

These November mornings in the interior 
seem to rise up out of the ground, for the 
first light shines from a silvery mist that is 
spread lightly over the landscape. It is not 


a damp, wet mist, but a white, soft vapor, 
that only delicately surrounds the objects 
that slowly stand forth in the approaching 
It is not cold enough to be chilling, 


dawn. 


simply cool enough to indicate that a change 
in the seasons has taken place. It is not 
summer—neither winter—but a vantage- 
ground whereon either one may haply tri- 
umph. 

Just now Nature chooses to be tender, 
and alluring, and velvety, as a sweet girl 
must be to count her conquests of the stern- 
er hearts. ‘There is neither rustle of wind, 
nor floods of brilliant light. The morning 
comes softly, shyly, through the mist, which 
lifts slowly in white, soft waves, and, like a 
curtain drawn aside, reveals the landscape, 
awakening to its morning charms. 

I look to the east through a little square 
window fringed with plant leaves, to watch 
the coming of the clear day over this neutral 
dawn. ‘There is a wide, low horizon over 
stretches of brown and yellow fields. The 
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retiring mist borders the horizon in a broad 
band of deep blue. It-isa strong dark blue, 
cut evenly against the sky. Suddenly through 
a horizontal rift in the band appears a bright 
bar of gold, shining and glimmering like a 
solid bar of stars. ‘There is no other sign of 
day; the dawn is shadowed, and the East 
still gray. Then in a moment the sky above 
the mist lights up with a golden band mount- 
ed above the blue, the burnished crescent of 
the sun peers above the wall of fog, there is 
a sudden lifting of the night shadows, and 
the day has come. All at once, vividly and 
brightly : it was dark—it is light. ‘The wide 
plain unrolls to view, the shadows fling them- 
selves westward, and the sky shines out cloud- 
less and serene. A placid November day 
‘reaches its prime at once.  Itis just as white 
and clear and glorious an hour after sunrise, 
as wher high noon marks the turning of the 
shadows. 

The November fires left charred, black 
spaces in the stubble fields, and now in this 
alluring Indian summer, even before winter 
has sent a chill over the land, these open, 
burnt spaces grow one by one into emerald 
green. And peeping up all over the ground 
_ between every stone, and clod, and pebble, 
comes the triumphant grass. 

The day in this out-of-the-world spot is as 

retired and secluded as my lady’s boudoir. 
It is draped around with soft, hazy air, and 
hung above with folds of thin white cloud. 
It is not gaudy nor glaring, neither does it 
lack for coloring. ‘There is the “ exultant ” 
blue relieved by lines of white, the high blue 
mountain with its invisible veil, the brown 
and green foothills, the yellow fields, and the 
green foreground. 
_ There is something so very beautiful in 
these quiet days that one is forced out un- 
consciously. The house is dull, damp, shad- 
owed ; the out-door parlor is pure, peaceful, 
inspiring. The key of health you take in 
your hand as you walk down the narrow 
pebbly paths of the fields. You will not 
need a companion. Nature will speak and 
you will answer. 

A fallow field has just covered up its treas- 
ure of seed with its golden promise. A 
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flock of little gray chippies start up at my 
feet and whirl through the air. An inquis- 
itive squirrel stands erect above his mound, 
and watches, and watches, with his bright 
eyes till he disappears. ‘There are flocks of 
wild geese, white as so many masses of snow, 
feeding in the farther field. Guards circle 
about over each flock, and as these alight 
others take their places, while sentinels walk 
about on the exposed edges with their long 
necks stretched upwards. At the approach 
of danger, the alarm signal is given, repeated 
by hundreds, and the flocks sweep up in de- 
tachments and battalions, and with cries that 
fill the air with clamor, form into lines and 
fly away. 

A mysterious insect, of whose identity and 
habits I am yet uninformed, has spun silken 
threads till the landscape is dressed with 
them. From clod to clod, from straw to straw, 
from branch to branch, from everything, is 
suspended this shining thread work. ‘The 
wind moves gently from the east, and the 
air is laden also with masses of these soft, 
white cobwebs. Floating from some un- 
known source, and gliding on steadily, move 
these meshes of silken lines. Have the 
fairies flung them as cables, and charged 
them with wonderful messages? At all 
events, they are hanging from my hair and 
shoulders, and flecking my garments like 
snow. I can not make myself free from the 
clinging lines. Looking sunward across a 
plowed field, one sees a long, illuminated 
track, for every foot is crossed and recrossed 
with webs. Literally, the earth is clothed not 
with verdure, but silk. 

Silken wires a-glistening 
As I wait a-listening, 
At these lines spread shining o’er the plain, 
I will make a guessing, 
That this cobweb meshing 
Means the coming of a winter rain. 


And so it will be. There will be rain. 
Faith attaches a golden cord to every silken 
thread, and we know that soon or late the 
gray showers will come from the east, follow- 
ing the weaving and drifting of the cobwebs 
northward over the wide plain. Although 
the Californian is really happiest when it 
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rains, yet he does not demand rain in No- 
vember. He iscontent that the short, bright 
days, just sufficiently touched with frost to 
be fresh and inspiring and sweet with new 
grass should dream themselves away, while 
the storm waits for a colder and more vigor- 
ous December. 

The black birds came long ago. They 
are the first harbingers of winter here. First, 
a few sable advance guards were seen hop- 
ping about with inquisitive looks, as if tak- 
ing a thorough preliminary survey of the 
grounds. ‘Then a large flock appeared from 
the east, and, with a review on every fence 
and a roll-call on every tree, they were at 
once settled for the winter, sharing with the 
geese the waste grain in the unplowed stub- 
ble fields. Now a flock of them, like a dark 
cloud not larger than my hand, appear on 
the pale sky, and sweep around over my head 
with many evolutions and controlled by one 
thought, like a company on drill. 
sidewise, spreads and contracts, without a 
flaw or break. With a signal every wing 
closes and every head turns down, and again, 
with wonderful unison,every wing outspreads 
and the flock soars upwards as one bird. 
They are back ina moment, and with a swish 
of polished wings drop to the ground and 
light one ata time. ‘They have harsh, sharp 
cries, and walk about with an impudent as- 
sumption worthy of many a gayer bird. I 
throw a stone—they are gone. I look around, 
and they are back with more flipping of pol- 
ished wings and more-impertinent interjec- 
tons, 

Hark! Whatisthat I hear? It is a pip- 
ing little song, surely, not the clear, rich mel- 
ody of the full-grown lark singing from a 
tree-top in the spring; but it thrills me just 
the same—this feeble song of the slim little 
fellow who has not seen his first winter. I 
turn to catch every faint note hesitatingly 
given to the still air. The brave little pio- 
neer, he merits only love and gratitude. 
Only a few weeks now, and his breast will be 
yellow as gold leaf, and his voice will be in 
perfect tune to brighten the low, dull days 
of the winter months. ~The clouds will 
close down over the hills, the rain will beat 
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at the window, but out there from the drip- 
ping stubble will swell up the sweetest song 
you ever heard. He is a wonderful poet— 
my lark. 

The mountain is unresponsive. He is 
dim and distant, wrapped still in the smoke 
that rose from the stubble fires. His slopes 
are flowerless, his streams are dry, and re- 
flection only hovers in the mist over his rug- 
ged form cleft in two high summits against 
the west. He can look south-eastward over 
the great plain,and number the forces moving 
among the glistening peaks and _ trackless 
basins of the high Sierras. He can look 
to the west over the ocean world, where the 
powers of Nature assemble, and watch the 
rain king lead his rolling legions from the 
valleys of the deep. And when Nature has 
made ready, the low plain will look up and 
see the tumid clouds gathering together 
around the summit. It is ‘hen he will be 
companionable, answering to every mood of 
the weather, just as now he looms mild and 
dim behind the pulseless air. 

As I turn eastward through the crackling 
stubble, a little gray rabbit out for an even 
ing run bounds across my path, He stops, 
and sitting erect on his haunches looks back 
at me. There was once apet rabbit that es- 
caped one dewy morning, and this one is so 
like him! His erect ears do not indicate 
fear, and the large, beautiful eyes watch me 
intently. Ah! Bunny, Bunny, if I could 
only get my hand over your soft back. 
Hist! Thereisthedog. ‘Towser, here, you 
rascal! But Bunny is gone. How can the 
dog hear now? His long, red ears are flap- 
ping over his eyes, and he is mastering the 
ground with long, quick jumps. Away, away 
they fly through the intricate mazes of the 
stubble paths. There are no fences for 
miles away, but Bunny is gaining a trifle 
as they pass over an elevation and disap- 
pear. 

The day is lowering fast. The ground- 
owl bobs up from the squirrel hole to keep 
his night watch on the mound, while his 
bright-eyed friend sleeps below. He gives 


me the countersign in a solemn bow as I 
pass. 


He is so demure and grave, and 
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blinks me such a wise look from his wide 
eyes, that I at once accord to him the wis- 
dom he is supposed to have, and regard him 
deferentially, with a little touch of a longing 
to sit down on that little mound in the gloam- 
ing, and feel for a brief moment the pleasing 
sensations of these animals that inhabit the 
brown earth. ‘They see all those fair sights, 
they hear every sound; but do they inter- 
pret?—Do 1?—does any one? 

I have drank the crystal beauties of the 
day; I have warmed my soul by its bright 
light; and now, up the quiet field, I turn to 
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the low, brown farm house, spread with 
many an architectural grievance over so much 
ground. But not longingly—there is no lone- 
liness out here. There are messages and 
messages coming invisibly all down the 
grassy way. To be alone is to have com- 
panionship. ‘There is no one, and lo, many 
come to whisper away the silent hours. 
Thought walks with me through the failing 
light ; long shadows stretch away eastward, 
the sun hangs in a pale cloud over the west- 
ern hills, till the shadows merge into one, and 
the shining day is over. 

Lillian H. Shuey. 


THE BUILDING 


THE most picturesque elements of any 
historical period are those by which it is apt 
to live in people’s minds. ‘They become 
known promptly and widely, go into school- 
children’s text-books and newspaper allusions 
and general-information literature. Students 
of sociological cause and effect work pains- 
takingly for a generation or two before they 
succeed in replacing (and that in the.minds 
of reading people only, not of the great ma- 
jority) the picturesque, superficial, and often 
misleading conception of a time, a people, a 
transaction, by a true one. Poetry and fic- 
tion seize on the striking, the curious, the 
out-of-the-way elements, and give them to 
the world ; and when quiet scholarship fol- 
lows on after poetry and fiction, protesting 
that these things were chance freaks, tem- 
porary conditions, accidents of the environ- 
ment, while the real potent and shaping 
qualities of the State, the people, the epoch, 
were quite another thing, the hearers are 
few. At last, however, a_better-informed 
poetry or fiction steps to the aid of quiet 
scholarship—then Greek meets Greek, and 
the old and partially true picturesque yields 
ground slowly to the new and more com- 
pletely true picturesque. 

The America of Mrs, Trollope and Dick- 
ens held its own in the European mind, in 
spite of all protest and observation, until Mr. 
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Howells and Mr. James began to write their 
stories. The Indian of the stock Indian 
story-—a very picturesquely complete fiend 
—is slowly giving place to the true historic 
Indian—a still more picturesque figure, cer- 
tainly; and fiction has been deliberately and 
of set purpose invoked to aid the process. 
Long sermons, and conscientious scruples 
about wigs, and witchcraft and (Quaker troub- 
bles, still constitute to the world’s mind the 
essence of colonial New England; and yet 
some of these things were merely surface in- 
dications, and others eddies in a direction 
actually contrary to the main tendency of 
the current; for the real essence of colonial 
New England was the assertion of the indi- 
vidual as against the mass: individual right 
no less and no more than individual duty, 
the relation of the individual directly to 
God, instead of through the church ; direct- 
ly to the State, instead of through masters. 
But, fascinating as the exploration of such 
underlying forces in the evolution of society 
is to the scholar, the long sermons and quaint 
bigotries and striking counter-tendencies are 
to be expected to catch the general imagina- 
tion more. 

Pioneer California means to the world 
the red-shirted miner and the price of 
onions in ’49. And since the red-shirted 
miner has been so strikingly immortalized in 
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literature, and the price of onions in news- 
paper letters and magazine sketches innum- 
erable, they may be expected to hold their 
own for along time yet. Moreover, these 
vivid pictures of pioneer life are in the main 
true: and between the lines they contain 
many a hint of more than surface truth. Yet 
they do not contain all the truth, nor more 
than hint at the most important part of it. 
To the careful reader of Bret Harte, a per- 
vading sense of the public good is evident 
among his miners, a preference for law and 
order, a capacity for cooperation, a cheerful 
sood sense in yielding. But this is not what 
the general reader finds there. He finds a 
society of unparalleled daring and dash; he 
feels the rush, the glow, the craze for getting 
wealth, the breaking of restraints ; he notices 
the gambling, the drinking, the swearing, the 
lynching ; and it does not occur to him to 
look deeper. 

Yet gold-rushes have occurred at intervals 
in all history; and what other has resulted 
as this rush did? Neither the diamond 
fields of South Africa nor the mines of Peru 
shaped their mass of adventurers at the first 
opportunity into a constitutional state. Fron- 
tier crowds of reckless, daring men there 
have been since the westward movement of 
mankind began: in which of them did a lit- 
erature, an art, a sound ideal of education, 
proclaim itself before the timber of the first 
houses was fairly seasoned? The sober and 
reputable immigration to the Central West 
has not yet produced such results as the 
lirst period of California did. Hoodlum” 
levislation, socialist constitution, hardness 
and Philistine obtuseness in the material- 
ism, seem to have come in with a later 
epoch. What seed lay hidden among the wild 
vats of our early sowing, to spring up among 
them and bear such acrop? Men do not 
sather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. 
Something there was working, and working 
strongly, for righteousness, for intelligence, 
tor beauty, amid all the mad rush and riot 
and license of those days, Some element in 


that first immigration there must have been 
diferent from those of any other of its na- 
Something there was trans- 
Vor. IV,—}34. 


ture in history. 
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ferred to our shore of the ripe and full-fla- 
vored product of a high civilization—some- 
thing different from the comparatively crude 
goodness and intelligence that have gone in- 
to the making of other western communities. 

Perhaps few of the readers of THE OVER- 
LAND are aware of this curious difference be- 
tween the early history of this State and that 
of others ; still fewer have any knowledge 
of the quiet forces to which it was due. The 
first series of THe OveRLAND made well 
known to the world the picturesque, rough 
side of our pioneer life; the time is now 
come that this other side should be told, and 
to this the present OVERLAND has paid much 
attention. 

There are two chief causes to which the 
powerful bent toward a high civilization that 
struggled so effectually in early California 
with lawless tendencies may be _ traced. 
One is the existence here from the first of a 
group of men of peculiarly high quality, who 
came on purpose to look after the interests 
of goodness and of truth. ‘The missionary 
of religion generally makes his way early to 
the frontier, but he is very apt to be—by no 
means always, but still often—a man whose 
head is by no means equal to his heart, a 
man of inferior judgment, or inferior power, 
or knowledge, or training. The tremen- 
dous drawing quality of early California 
seems to have brought here a higher average 
selection of Pauls to plant and Apolloses to 
water than infant plantations are apt to have. 
The missionary of education, by no means 
so frequent a pioneer in new communities, 
was still more comparatively conspicuous 
here. Again, among the gold-seeking immt- 
gration, there seems to have been a very un- 
usual proportion, not merely of “ educated ” 
men, but of men with fine and ripe educa- 
tion. ‘The reason of this is, no doubt, to be 
found in the large opportunities and unique 
fascination of California, which were suf- 
ficient to draw hither men to whom success 
and honor would have been sure anywhere ; 
while other immigrations tempt chiefly those 
for whom the struggle is a little too hard at 
home. 

A third reason might, perhaps, be found in 
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certain high qualities of the rank and file Ar- 
gonauts—a disposition toward self-govern- 
ment, a basis of orderliness and intelligent 
respect for the first-rate, underneath all reck- 
lessnesses. This is a more obscure point, 
not so easily reached through personal remi- 
niscence as is the history of the educated 
element in early Californian life, and of the 
direct efforts toward establishing the institu- 
tions of the best communities In religion, edu- 
cation, literature, art; it Is one, however, 
toward which some research has been di- 
rected. 
There are still a good many men scat- 
tered throughout the State whose remi- 
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niscences embrace these things, some of 
whom were “guorum magna pars.” It 
has been an intention of THE OvERLAND, 
long announced, to review somewhat thor- 
oughly this element in pioneer life, in a series 
of articles which should be, as far as possible, 
the work of those who had at first hand spe- 
cial knowledge of the subject, and which 
should embrace both personal reminiscence 
and investigation of the facts. This series is 
begun here, by this introductory outline of 
its intention, and by—as a sort of prelude— 
the following reminiscences of a pioneer with 
regard to two of the most notable of early 
educational attempts. 


THE Biue Tent ar SAN Josr. 


THE editor of the OVERLAND having asked 
me to gather up my reminiscenses of the 
early educational movements in this State, I 
am willing to do it ina gossipy way, not be- 
cause I am an educator myself, but because 
my lot happened to be cast alongside of 
them, and I have outlived some of them. 
At most, I can only jot down a few isolated 
incidents, which came under my personal 
observation, and which may, if deemed suit- 
able, be woven into a more complete school 
history by others. 

Among other incidents, not remarkable by 
itself standing alone, but important as the 
beginning of things of its kind, was the estab- 
lishment of a school at San José by the Rev. 
Samuel Vinton Blakeslee, a graduate of 
Western Reserve College, in Ohio. <A few 
doors south of San Antonio Street, on the 
east side of Second Street, there stands a 
pleasant two-story house, with its gable end 
to the street. A one-story wing, with its 
side to the street, joins the north side of the 
house, and from the middle of this wing 
projects a brick chimney, short, but substan- 
tial. At the foot of that chimney are two 
fire-places, around one of which—the south- 
ern one—there hover many memories, pleas- 
ant and otherwise, of the first year of my 
Californian life. The other fire-place enliv- 
ened the study of the Rev. John W. Doug- 


las, then pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of San José and Chaplain of the State Sen- 
ate. He had erected that part of the house 
mainly out of panels framed in China, and 
he rented me a room at a monthly rent cus- 
tomary at that early day, but which I now 
shudder to think of. Six or eight feet north 
of the house, some time in January, 1850, 
Rev. Mr. Blakeslee erected a Varge tent of 
the dark blue drilling then in common use 
among the miners. Within that tent he 
established a school for boys and girls, with a 
goodly number of scholars. This, I believe, 
was the first Protestant school established in 
San José; possibly the first in Santa Clara 
county. 

The existence of this school is impressed 
sharply upon my memory, for the reason 
that I had left half a dozen young children 
at my home in Brooklyn, N. Y., and when 
the scholars of the Blue Tent were turned 
out to play, I could recognize the voices 
of each of my children, and when they 
sang their morning hymn, it seemed like 
the choir of my own family. It so hap- 
pened that in later years, and in another part 
of the State, two of my children were pupils 
in a High School taught by Mr. Blakeslee. 
He was a skillful and conscientious teacher, 
showing his training in good schools at the 
East; and into whatever task he undertook, 
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he enlisted an ardent enthusiasm, and all 
the talent and energy he possessed. He once 
remarked to me that the Blue Tent was only 
a temporary expedient, and that, as soon as 
a more ample endowment could be procured, 
he expected to erect his Aermanent school 
house. I suggested to him that the word 
“permanent ” was not in the California dic- 
tionary ; and the subsequent changes in his 
busy but useful life served to prove the truth 
of my remark. Many Californians think so 
still. 

An odor of sanctity was imparted to the 
Blue Tent by the administration of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper therein to the 
members of the Presbyterian church, thir- 
teen in number, by the Rev. Mr. Douglas. On 
this occasion, which occurred on the after- 
noon of the roth of February, 1850, Mr. 
Kk. Hodges was admitted on the profession 
of his faith While coming “across the 
plains” he had been converted, and was bap- 
tized in the wilderness by Rev. Mr. Blakes- 
lee, and taken into the Church Universal. The 
Presbyterian church had previously been or- 
yanized on the 7th October, 1849, under the 
pastorate of Mr. Douglas, at the old Juzgado, 
the Alcalde’s Hall of Justice. After the legis- 
lative hall was completed, they worshiped 
there. But ecclesiastical history is not the 
) urpose of this article. The names of the 
early founders of the Presbyterian church, 
with other interesting details, will be found 
recorded in the minutes of the church ses- 
sion, But I will here mention an interesting 
fact concerning the first building erected by 
that church, under the pastoral charge of 
Key. Isaac H. Brayton, and dedicated goth 
February, 1851. I select this particular fact 
for mention, because I was the only one per- 
sonally conversant with both ends of the 
story. Of this building the doors, windows, 
blinds, and fezs had already performed many 
years of sacred service in the old Presbyter- 
ian church in Brooklyn, N. Y., under the 
charge of Rev. Dr. Cox; and afterwards, fora 
short time were used by the Plymouth church, 
under Reverend Henry Ward Beecher. 


When that church was demolished to make 
room for the building now occupied by Mr. 
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Beecher’s church, the wooden materials were 
shipped to California—where lumber then 
was very scarce and dear—and sold. The 
pulpit from which the sacred truths had been 
preached so pungently by the Reverends 
Cox and Beecher, was assigned to duty as an 
auctioneer’s stand in San Francisco. Mr. 
Brayton bought the other materials hereto- 
fore enumerated, and built them into his new 
church. The writer of this article, who had 
sat in these pews many and many a time in 
Brooklyn, had now the pleasure of worship- 
ing in them again at San José. But though 
the pews had changed their localities and 
their pastors several times, and had even 
traveled around Cape Horn, their occupants 
listened to the same orthodox doctrines, and 
worshiped the same Savior, as in Brooklyn. 
Again a new brick church crowded out the 
old pews, but I am told they are still doing 
duty in a small Quaker meeting-house in 
San José. 

But to return to our pedagogue of the 
Blue Tent. Sometime in the spring of 1850 
Mr. Blakeslee struck his tent, transferred his 
school to another teacher, to whom I do not 
know, and left San Jose. He was not dis- 
gusted with his work, for he had an abiding 
faith that his mission was to establish a first- 
class seminary of learning in California. But 
to do this he needed help, both personal and 
pecuniary. He departed for his eastern 
home, and took to himself a wife—a noble, 
intelligent, affectionate, andself-denying lady, 
who returned with him to California, and 
upheld his hands and cheered his home dur- 
ing thirty years of his arduous toils. 

Mr. Blakeslee returned as a home mis- 
sionary, under the auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, to labor among the 
Chinese immigrants, for whose benefit he 
sustained a school many months in San 
Francisco. ‘This was somewhere about the 
years 1852~-'53, when the Chinese immi- 
grants were few. In this school he tried the 
experiment of using phonography as an aid 
in teaching the pronunciation of the English 
language. Having taught to his pupils the 
power of each phonographic symbol, he wrote 
English sentences phonographically on the 
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blackboard, and it was amusing to see a 
Chinaman stand up and read these sentences 
fluently and with correct pronunciation, but 
without understanding the meaning of the 
words ; that was to be learned afterward. 
It is worth noting here that some twenty- 
eight years after keeping this school, Mr. 
Blakeslee, who had as thorough a knowledge 
of the Chinese character, their good traits 
and their bad ones, as any man in Califor- 
fornia, wrote one of the ablest arguments I 
have ever seen for the “ Congregationalist ” 
of Boston, ix favor of the restriction of Chi- 
nese immigration. ‘The ‘ Congregationalist” 
published the letter, but sneered at the 
opinions. Mr. Blakeslee arrived at the same 
conclusion as other Californian advocates of 
exclusion, but many of his points were origi- 
nal and peculiar. He had lost none of his 
Puritan sympathy and earnestness for mis- 
sionary work among the Chinese, either here, 
or in China; but he did not on that account 
see the propriety of overwhelming the Pacific 
Coast with the immense hordes of pauper 
Chinese, bringing with them their peculiar 
vices and superstitions, to become a breed- 
ing stock for our future population. 

In 1855, Mr. Blakeslee was engaged as 
assistant and traveling editor for “ The Pa- 
cific,” a weekly paper. After three years’ ser- 
vice in that capacity he turned again, with 
all his characteristic enthusiasm, to his favor- 
ite idea of establishing a large seminary for 
young ladies at Folsom. With the aid of a 
company of local stock-holders, he secured 
the erection of a spacious and commodious 
brick building on an eminence commanding 
a view of the town and the Sacramento 
River. ‘The institution was eminently suc- 
cessful for a few years, supplying a want long 
felt by the people of Folsom, and the neigh- 
boring towns of the mining region. But 
changes in railroad locations affected the 
prosperity of the town, as well as of the sem- 
inary ; and Mr. Blakeslee, in response to an 
earnest invitation from the owners of “ The 
Pacific,” resumed his connection with that 
paper. 

He devoted his entire energies to this 
work, and to such preaching and missionary 
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work as his traveling duties suggested, for 
fifteen of the best years of his life. During 
this period he established a comfortable home 
in Oakland. After leaving “The Pacific” in 
1878, he continued his home missionary 
work, and aided in building.a new church at 
Selma, Fresno County., This was his last 
work. He was worn out: his nervous sys- 
tem was shattered; he was stricken with a 
slow palsy, and returned to his home in Oak- 
land to linger for some months, and then to 
die, worn out in the service of his Lord and 
Master. His noble wife had gone about 
three years before him. One of his brother 
editors said that he “had done a work in 
behalf of ‘The Pacific’ which no other liv- 
ing man at the time could have done.” 


There was another schoolmaster resident 
at San Jose, both before and after the days 
of the Blue Tent; but he did not teach at 
San José. This was Mr. Thomas Douglass, 
a native of Connecticut, and a graduate of 
Yale College in the class of 1831. He 
had been a teacher at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and had come to San Francisco in 
1847. He came soon afterward to San 
José, to assist Rev. Mr. Lyman in the re-sur- 
vey of the Pueblo. ‘The following statement 
about the early schools at San Francisco ts 
extracted from a recent letter to me. 

“In regard to the first public school in 
San Francisco: I arrived there from the Ha- 
walian Islands June roth, 1847. I soon 
learned there were in the town about sixty 
children of suitable age to attend school. 
There was, however, no school-house. A 
small private school was taught by a young 
man named M—. He was said to be be- 
trothed to a young lady of the Mormon per- 
suasion, which body, at that time, was num- 
erous and influential in San Francisco, 5. 
Brannan having been their great high priest. 
I became acquainted with M —, visited 
his school, held in a shanty not far, I think, 
from the junction of Dupont and Jackson 
Streets. He had between twenty and thirty 
scholars. 

“In the latter part of 1847 and the first 
part of 1848, the people of San Francisco 
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built a school-house on the Plaza, in front of 
Kearney Street. When it was completed— 
some time, I think, in February or March, 
1848—five trustees were elected at a public 
meeting held by appointment of the Alcalde 
for that purpose. Mr. M—applied for the 
position of teacher. The trustees answered 
that they would consider his case if he would 
come before them and be examined in re- 
spect to his qualifications for the office. He 
was greatly offended at this, and wrote them 
a very strong remonstrance. He referred to 
his services as a pioneer in the cause of ed- 
ucation in the town, and expressed deep in- 
dignation at the insult of even supposing 
there might be any deficiency in his qualifi- 
cations. The document, however, settled the 
question for the time being very effectually. 
All through it, wherever occurred the nom- 
inative of the first person singular of the per- 
sonal pronoun, it was written small with a 
dot over it. The manner in which he used 
capital letters was truly wonderful, and his 
mode of spelling still more so. 

“From September, 1847, I had been en- 
uaged assisting Mr. Lyman in surveying at 
San José. The trustees in San Francisco 
had learned of my teaching in the young 
chiet’s school at Honolulu from merchants 
and others who had visited that school. Ac- 
cordingly, they wrote to me at San José, in- 
viting me to take charge of the school. I 
accepted. I was to have in the way of sal- 
ary one thousand dollars a year. I was to 
charge tuition according to a grade fixed by 
themselves, and if any were unable to pay 
they were to come free, and any deficiency 
resulting was to be made up to me by the 
town. Upon these terms, advertised in the 
papers, I commenced teaching about April 
ist, 1848. 

‘IT soon had thirty-seven pupils, mostly in 
the elementary English branches, though 
some few, who had attended good schools 
at the East, were considerably advanced in 
arithmetic, English grammar, and geography. 

‘Several in a short time had left Mr. M-—’s 
school and joined mine. This, with perhaps 
other causes not so obvious, stimulated him 
and his friends to make a desperate effort to 
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secure for him my position. They drew up 
a petition to the Alcalde, accompanied with 
a statement that the previous election, at 
which the trustees were chosen, was held on 
a rainy day, few attending; and, in conse- 
quence, the officers then chosen did not 
fairly represent the choice of a majority of 
the citizens; and asked that said election be 
declared void, and a new day appointed on 
which a Board of Trustees could be chosen 
that would fairly represent the majority in 
the matter of conducting the school. The 
town was thoroughly canvassed by M— and 
his friends. ‘The Alcalde granted a new 
election ; full notice was given of time and 
place of election. On my side were the 
formerly elected trustees as candidates for 
re-election. Fortunately for me, one of 
them was a liberal Mormon, who was aware 
of the defects of Mr. M—’s attainments. The 
other side had five new names as candidates. 

“T am very confident that San Francisco 
has never passed through a more exciting 
contest than that. My friends worked zeal- 
ously; one of them, on his fleet little mustang, 
galloped through the streets of the little town, 
and brought out every voter he could find 
on ourside. M-—-and myself were both pres- 
ent. ‘There were no nice discriminations 
about the right of voting; sailors and soldiers 
all voted. During the voting I showed Mr. 
M-—-some flower beds in the back yard which 
I had made for the girls, in which they had 
begun to train a few plants. I also showed 
some gymnastic contrivances to promote their 
physical exercises, and besought Mr. M— 
to continue these improvements in case he 
should be elected. He approved the plan, 
and promised to complete it if he should be 
elected. Both sides exhausted their printed 
ballots, and we teachers both sat at the same 
table, writing manuscript ballots to defeat 
each other. 

“The result, if I remember rightly, was, 
that my side beat by only ten votes. I there- 
fore continued teaching the school until the 
excitement through the town, caused by the 
marvelous accounts of the gold mines, reached 
such a pitch of intensity that in a very short 
time nearly all the inhabitants left the place. 
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My school diminished from .thirty-seven to 
nine. Four of the five trustees had gone. 
The parents took their children with them. 
The only remaining trustee advised me to 
close the school and go to the mines myself. 
I followed his advice that very day, near the 
close of the month of May, 1848. 

“T returned from the mines to San Fran- 
cisco early in January, 1849, but did not re- 
sume teaching. ‘The schooi-house was used 
onthe Sabbath as a chapeland Sabbath-school 
room, for the services of Rev. T. Dwight 
Hunt, who had been appointed chaplain for 
the town. I think, also, some one was teach- 
ing there a small school during week days. 
I do not remember his name. I think the 
school continued but a short time, and sub- 


sequently, during the week, the building was 
used as a court-room by the Alcade. I know 
the trial of the “‘ Hounds,” under the first 
Vigilance Committee, was held there, Al- 
calde Leavenworth presiding, assisted by two 
associates, placed there by request of said 
Vigilance Committee. Some of the earlier 
churches were organized at the same school- 
house.” 

Thus far Mr. Douglass, relating to San 
Francisco schools. He continued to reside 
for a year or two in San Francisco, and then 
returned to San José, where he has spent 
many years in cultivating an orchard. He 
is still one of the substantial pioneer citizens 
of San José, though temporarily residing, on 
special business, in New Jersey. 

Sherman Day. 


THE LATE WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA.—IV.! 


REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN PERU AND BOLIVIA AFTER THE FIRST CAMPAIGN. 


THE year 1879 drew near its close. The 
curtain had dropped on the last scene of the 
first act of the bloody drama, which ever 
since February had been unfolded on the 
stage of the theater of the late war in South 
America. In other words, the first cam- 
paign had ended. It had been wound up in 
the gorge of Tarapaca, and had resulted in 
the complete defeat of the allied Peru-Boliv- 
ian army division under General Don Juan 
Buendia, and in the loss to Peru of her 
nitre-abounding territory in the South. 

The behavior, moreover, during the cam- 
paign, of Prado and Daza, the presidents of 
Peru and Bolivia, shook the governments of 
these generals to their very foundations. The 
loss of the province of Tarapaca caused 
much bitterness in Lima against Prado and 
his generals, who were accused of being the 
cause of all the misfortunes which had come 
upon the country. They were even attacked 
as traitors, and, more unfortunate still, the 
old political intrigues began to stir again. 


1 Articles I., If., and III. appeared in the January, 
February, and March numbers of the OVERLAND. 


These were headed by men who grasped with 
impunity the occasion which the unfortunate 
circumstances afforded them. 

- To avert disturbances in Lima, strengthen 
his government, and by an energetic effort 
create new elements of defense, Prado, after 
handing the command of the Pertivian troops 
in Arica and Tacna to Rear-Admiral Don 
Lizardo Montero, embarked on the 26th of 
November in an English packet, and _ pro- 
ceeded by way of Callao to the capital of 
Peru. ‘Two days after his departure, on the 
28th of November, three Chilean men-of- 
war arrived off Arica and commenced block- 
ading the harbor, while other ships of the 
fleet cruised off the height of Mollendo, to 
cut off the communication between the north 
and south at that point. General Prado 
was received coolly by the populace of ].ima, 
and thus, with the evidence of his lost pop- 
ularity staring him in the face, he resumed 
the office of President, which he, six months 
earlier, had left in charge of the first Vice- 
President, General Don Luis La Puerta. 
Three days later, on the 2d of December, 
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he published a letter in which, after announ- 
cing his return and resumption of the supreme 
office of State, he declared his intention to 
strive to repair the calamity which the arms 
of Peru had suffered in the province of Tar- 
apaca, by utilizing the ample resources of 
the country for his purpose, until the proper 
hour arrived for him to fulfil his duties as the 
first soldier of the republic. He appealed 
to the patriotism of the nation for help in the 
hour of trial; urged all Pertivians, no matter 
to which political party they belonged, to 
unite against the common enemy, and he 
himself set the example by offering his most 
active political opponent, Don Nicolas de 
Piérola (LL. D.), whose agitating and con- 
spiring spirit already had caused Perd much 
trouble, the portfolio of a minister. 

But Piérola declined to accept the offer, 
on the ground that the evil could only be re- 
paired by a more radical change in the form 
of government. ‘This refusal and declara- 
tion was, under the circumstances, an open 
affront to the President. Prado felt it keen- 
ly. ‘Though personally brave, he lacked the 
moral courage to face the exigency of the 
moment. Feeling his utter impotence to 
avert the approaching tempest against his 
administration, and not over-anxious to run 
the risk of finding himself some day at the 
mercy of a brutal revolutionary leader at the 
head of corrupted troops and an infuriated 
mob, he decided to intrust the helm of the 
vovernment once more to the Vice-President, 
and leave the country secretly on an errand 
which a letter addressed after his departure 
to the nation should proclaim to be both 
legal and in the interest of the country. 

On the 18th of December, after having 
dispatched his duties in the Government 
House as customary, and received several 
officials, military and civil, in audience, he 
departed in the train for Callao at 3 o’clock. 
Those who noticed him in the port thought 
that he had come to inspect the port. He, 
however, in confirmity with his plan, em- 
barked in the English mail steamer “ Paita,” 
bound for Panama. 

In the evening the following proclamation 
was issued : 
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** THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC 
** To the People and the Army: 

** FELLOW CITizENs—The interests of the country 
demand that I depart for abroad to-day. | 

**T leave you for a while, and in a moment when I 
would prefer to dwell with you. It is a matter of 
the greatest importance which has decided me to 
leave the country. Respect my decision. I claim 
this much of you, for I act in the interest of the 
country. 

** SoLpIERS : Though our armies suffered reverses 
in the beginning of November last, still at the end 
of that month they reaped glory. I feel confident 
that you, come what may, will imitate the example 
of your companions in the South. 

‘*Your fellow citizen and friend, 
** MARIANO IGNACIO PRADO. 
‘*Given in the Government House, etc., 
**On the 18th day of December, 1879.” 


In the morning the following decree was 
published. 
** MARIANO IGNACIO PRADO, 

CONSTITUTIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC, 


** Since I am authorized to leave the country by a 
legislative resolution of May 2nd, 1879, and most 
urgent and important matters demand my presence 
abroad, and considering that it is my duty and desire 
to do my utmost in the interest of the country, I de- 
cree, solely, that the first Vice-President take charge 
of the presidency of the Republic, in conformity with 
Articles 90 and 93 of the Constitution. : 
‘* Given in the Government House, 

‘*On the 18th day of December, 1879.” 


Thus General Prado, to evade his enemies 
at home, made use of a legislative resolution, 
which was promulgated as a mere matter of 
form for the occasion when he, as predicted 
by the Pertivians themselves to the world in 
proclamations of haughty language, should 
march into the land of the enemy “at the 
head of his victorious army.” As the permis- 
sion given by the resolution was not in so 
many words limited to this, however, Prado 
could leave Pert on any errand proclaimed 
by him to be in the interest of the country, 
without violating the constitution, and thus 
forfeiting his office. 

A few miles below Callao the “ Paita” was 
detained and searched by two Chilean cruis- 
ers. General Prado escaped detection. On 
the 22d of December he landed in Guaya- 
quil, on the coast of Ecuador. From here 
he dispatched to Lima a long letter, in which 
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he attempted to justify his journey by ex- 
plaining its object, and the reason why he 
departed secretly. The object, he said, was 
to procure for Perfi ironclads in Europe, and 
to make the difficulties less, and the time 
spent in negotiations as short as possible, by 
his personal application for them. “I will 
soon return,” he ended, “be it to perish in 
the ocean, or to secure Peru a glorious vic- 
tory!” All the Peruvian newspapers pub- 
lished this letter, which only gave rise either 
to expressions of disgust or insulting jokes. 

When, on the very evening of the depart- 
ure of the President of the Republic for 
abroad, the news of this act reached Lima, 
the public became wild with indignation and 
rage, and the alarm-bells in the towers of the 
cathedrals were immediately sounded. The 
streets filled with persons whose appearance 
boded no good, and every now and then 
could be heard utterances of anger: * Death 
to Prado!” shouted some; “ Death to the 
traitor!” echoed others. General La Puerta, 
who had again resumed the office of Presi- 
dent as the substitute of Prado, dispatched 
two Ministers of State, with.an escort, out 
into the streets to prevent disturbances. The 
night passed without anything extraordinary 
taking place. 

But on the day following, the 2oth of De- 
cember, the excitement revived, and the 
press now openly condemned the step taken 
by Prado, denouncing it as a desertion of 
the post entrusted to him by the people. 
“The tirst Vice-President of the Republic,” 
added the press, ‘is not able, being old and 
infirm, to take the helm of the State into his 
own hands, under the present circumstances, 
and still less to lead the troops in the field. 
Will it then be General Daza, the President 
of Bolivia, who shall lead the allied armies? 
No; Peri cannot submit to having her bat- 
talions commanded by General Daza!” ‘The 
agitators preached the necessity of confiding 
the supreme power to a man of extraordinary 
energy, and pointed out Don Nicolas de 
Piérola as such a man—as the only one, in- 
deed, who was capable of facing the emer- 
gency and saving the republic from utter 
ruin. 
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In the evening it became necessary for the 
government to disperse the bands of malcon- 
tents on the streets. In.the course of the 
following day, December 21st, their number 
increased considerably, and the soldiers be- 
came infected by the general ill feeling against 
the government of Prado. In the afternoon, 
Colonel Arguedas, commander of the battal- 
ion stationed in the barracks facing the 
square of the Inquisition, refused to obey 
the order to dispatch a detachment to the 
Government House, and subsequently his 
troops broke out into open mutiny. Genera! 
Don Manuel Gonzalez de La Cotera, the min- 
ister of war, now placed himself at the head 
of some troops in the Government House, 
and with four pieces of artillery marched 
against the barracks occupied by the insur- 
gent battalion. A lively exchange of shots 
followed between the government troops in 
the square and the insurgents in the barracks, 
who took-aim at their assailants from the flat 
roofs. After a skirmish which had lasted 
about two hours, La Cotera found himself 
compelled to abandon the field, and retreat 
to the Government House, or palace, which 
was reported as threatened by an advancing 
insurgent battalion. Soon this appeared on 
the grand square, headed by Nicolas de P- 
érola. <A hot skirmish now began between 
the men of La Cotera and the men of Pier- 
ola. Gradually, troops that had deserted 
their commands joined the rebels. The loyal 
troops, however, defended themselves ener- 
getically, and at 10 o’clock in the evening 
victory had not declared for either of the 
contending parties. Sixty killed and about 
two hundred wounded covered the square 
before the palace and the adjoining streets, 
while some had been carried into the neigh- 
boring houses and apothecary shops. The 
families of the city were seized with conster- 
nation at the sight of this fratricidal combat, 
the result of which was difficult to foresee. 

The populace had meanwhile risen in 
arms, openly declared against the govern- 
ment, and sided with the insurgents, now 
four battalions strong, under Piérola, who 
now, thus enforced, suddenly altered tactics. 
Assembling the united forces that adhered 
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to him, he withdrew from the grand square, 
and marched against Callao, where the gar- 
rison, already won over for him, stood ready 
to support him. General La Cotera dared 
not, under the circumstances, sally out and 
attack him in the rear. At dawn, December 
22d, the revolutionary leader entered the 
port, and took possession of the barracks and 
foits without burning a single cartridge. 
Thus the revolution triumphed in this strate- 
gical point, while the government in Lima, 
where the majority of the people were hostile 
to it, had difficulty in maintaining its author- 
ity over an army that it did not inspire with 
much confidence. 

The capital of Peru looked anything but 
serene and businesslike on the morning of 
the 22d of December. Its dwelling houses, 
warehouses, and stores remained closed, and 
in the streets assembled groups of armed 
men ready for a fight at the first signal; and 
a detachment of soldiers was shot at while 
marching through the streets. 

The archbishops of Lima and two bishops 
who at the time wefe on a visit in the city, 
sympathizing with Piérola, who had ever ad- 
hered to the clerical party, now called upon 
the Vice-President, La Puerta, entreating him 
in the name of humanity and in the interest 
of the country to surrender his charge in 
favor of Picérola, in order to avoid further 
bloodshed, stay the revolution, and get a 
nan at the helm of the State who, under the 
circumstances, surely was the most compe- 
tent to meet the need of the country in her 
critical situation. Several respectable per- 
sons, less audacious than the high prelates, 
proposed to the government to open negoti- 
ations with the revolutionary leader. But 
the vice-president of the republic would listen 
to no such propositions, and after a confer- 
ence with his ministers, he ordered General 
la Cotera to place himself at the head of 
the troops, march against Callao, and attack 
the insurgents. In conformity with this 
order, the minister of war led a force of cav- 
alry out of Lima. 

But the troops showed but little inclination 
to follow him on this errand. . ‘The situation 
was indeed most discouraging. ‘The officers 
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distrusted their own mtn; and as they did 
not themselves feel much sympathy with the 
cause of the government, and were but little 
disposed to fight against the odds, they pres- 
ently announced to the minister of war their 
decision not to proceed any further. Mean- 
while, one of the bishops went to General 
La Puerta, to persuade him to desist from 
his resolution to brave the situation; and 
the vice-president, with the evidence of his 
utter inability to carry his point staring him 
in. the face everywhere, finally gave in and 
resigned his charge. Before evening of that 
same day, December 22d, Piérola held his 
triumphal entry into the capital of Perd, 
where he was proclaimed “ Supreme Chief of 
the Republic.” 

Don Nicolas de Piérola, LL. D., Colonel 
in the National Guard, was born on the 5th 
of January, 1839, in Camana, on the coast 
of Peru, upwards of fifty miles north of Mol- 
lendo, the port of Arequipa. He ts the son 
of an eminent naturalist and honorable states- 
man, and partly of Spanish origin, the home 
of his paternal ancestors being in the little 
village of Piérola, situated in the mountains 
twenty miles from Barcelona, in the province 
of Catalui. In 1857, his father, then di- 
rector of the museum in Lima, died, leaving 
several children, among whom Nicolas, then 
a lad of eighteen, was the oldest. At the 
time he was a student in the seminary of 
Santo Toribio at Lima. The rector of this 
religious institution, Dr. Huerta (now bishop 
of Arequipa), became his protector. Piérola 
threw himself with energy into the study of 
jurisprudence, and in 1860, at the age of 
twenty-one, he graduated as a lawyer. He 
then founded a periodical called £/ Progre- 
so Catolico. Later, in 1864, he became the 
editor of the organ of President Pezet, Z7/ 
Tiempo, in which he strongly defended the 
policy of the government against the attacks 
of the strong opposition headed by Colonel 
Prado. After the fall of Pezet, in the latter 
part of 1865, and the succession to power of 
Prado, Piérola went to Europe traveling, and 
stayed some time in Paris. On January 5th, 
1869, Colonel Balta, the successor of Prado, 
appointed Piérola, who was then exactly 
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thirty years of age, Minister of Finance. 
Piérola it was who arranged the business of 
the enormous loans of Pert in Europe, on 
railroad and guano securities, upon terms 
that were simply ruinous to the country. 
When Don Manuel Pardo became president 
in 1872, he was arraigned for trial with other 
ex-officials of government accused of having 
enriched themselves at the expense of the 
country. He escaped prosecution, however, 
as the charges were dropped when their ex- 
amination proved that almost every govern- 
ment official of note was implicated in the 
frauds charged by the president. But Pié- 
rola was banished from Peru, and subsequent- 
ly went to Chile, where he entered upon his 
notorious career of a conspirator, planning 
with some others who were discontented with 
the new order of things in Perd (whoin he 
either assembled around him in his retreat 
in Valparaiso or corresponded with in Peru), 
a scheme to force his way to the presidential 
chair of his country. Piérola hated the out- 
spoken Pardo, and cleverly framed his pro- 
gramme tosuit the large number of Pertivians, 
and even foreigners, who were suffering from 
the effects of his enemy’s policy in regard to 
the nitre industry. ‘The chief features of his 
programine were, indeed, the abolition of 
the injurious decree of Jan. 18th, 1873, by 
which the sale of the nitre was monopolized 
by the government, and of a system which 
plainly showed its intention to appropriate 
the entire nitre business.! 

Thus the cause of Piérola became to a cer- 
tain extent the cause of a great part of the 
people, and that even of an industrious class 
of people, and as a good deal of foreign cap- 
ital was sunk in the nitre industry, he nat- 
urally gained many sympathizers abroad, 
some of whom were willing to hazard capi- 
tal to assist him to power to secure their own 
interests. An armed movement against the 
government of Pardo was intended to come 
off in the middle of 1873, by starting a rev. 
olution in the south; but it appeared that the 
authorities got wind of it, and the execution 
of the plan was then postponed.  Piérola 
now altered tactics. He was watched by the 
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agents of Pardo, and it became necessary to 
elude their vigilance. Consequently he left 
his customary haunts in a manner that left 
noclue as to his whereabouts. This seriously 
puzzled his enemies, who, knowing his daring 
spirit, feared that he might be scheming 
right amongst them in disguise, ready to 
strike the blow at any time. But nothing 
was heard of Piérola, and gradually the sen 
sation whieh his name had inspired died 
away. Suddenly, in the latter part of 1874, 
the news fell upon Lima like a thunderbolt : 
“ Piérola is in arms, and attempting a land- 
ing on the southern coast!” And soit was. 
Piérola had been in England, where he had 
purchased a small steamer—the “Talisman ”’ 
—arms, ammunition, and military equip- 
ment; and, in the little craft with some chos- 
en friends he had rounded South America, 
and after taking in some coal in some remote 
cove on the north coast of Chile, and em- 
barking a number of adherents to his cause, 
he set out for the coast of Peru. Some mem- 
bers of the expedition, however, by bravado, 
foolishly betrayed the plot before leaving the 
coast of Chile, and the news thus reached 
Lima. Immediately men-of-war were sent 
out to capture the “Talisman,” and _ after 
some cruising, the monitor ‘ Huascar” 
finally succeeded in coming across her just 
as she, at an early hour of the day, was be- 
ing unloaded of her war implements at Ilo. 
The conspirators were obliged to abandon a 
great part of these and then make for the 
railroad station, which they took possession 
of with all the rolling stock. Then, after hav- 
ing swelled their ranks, got a train ready, dis- 
abled the rest of the locomotives, cut the 
wires, and turned up the track behind them, 
they fled on their revolutionary errand to 


‘Maguegua, the capital of the province. 


The Piérola faction here was very great, 
and the government troops being few, the 
town was easily captured. When the news 
of what had taken place reached Lima, Par- 
do dispatched a force of troops under Gen - 
eral Buendia against the revolutionists, whose 
ranks meanwhile were swelling. It finally 
came to an encounter, in which Piérola was 
defeated. He then retreated to the moun- 
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tains, and took up a strong position at the 
Pass of Anjeles, on the road to Torate, where 
he assembled some staunch followers, and 
held the government troops at bay, until he, 
at last, was compelled to decamp and seek 
temporary refuge in Bolivia. Nothing was 
heard of Piérola during the following year. 
But in the beginning of 1876 he caused an- 
other great surprise. The startling news 
spread along the coast that the “ Huascar” had 
been captured by the Piérola faction and had 
gone to sea with the revolutionary leader on 
board. This was serious, for the monitor was 
the swiftest vessel in the Peruvian fleet, and in 
certain respects the most powerful. To obtain 
fuel for the engine or his prize, Piérola forced 
an English merchant vessel to surrender her 
cargo of coal, in spite of the captain’s resist- 
ance. This proceeding of the revolutionists 
caused the commander of H. B. M. naval force 
on the coast, then consisting of the corvettes 
“Amethyst” and “Shah,” to pursue the “Hu- 
ascar” as an ordinary pirate-boat; but having a 
superior speed to the English ships, the mon - 
itor evaded an encounter, until she, at last, 
was caught in the Bay of Pisco, and her re- 
treat cut off. It now came to a desperate 
fight, in which Piérola showed much pluck. 
(wing to the position of the ‘* Huascar,” the 
English ships could not get a fair chance at 
her, for fear of damaging the town and en- 
dangering life there. An attempt to blow 
the monitor up by a torpedo failed. But 
the revolving gear of the “ Huascar ” had 
become deranged, and she could not with 
precision use her powerful guns. At dusk, 
when the combat ceased, victory had not 
declared for either contending party; but 
the “‘ Huascar” was locked in by her foes, 
who only waited for daylight to open on her 
anew. During the night, however, the mon- 
itor was able to elude the vigilance of the 
English ships, and put to sea. With her 
turret gear in disorder, she had but a feeble 
chance of defending herself effectually the 
following day. Pursued by the corvettes, 
she headed right for the “‘ Independencia ”’ 
and some other war vessels of the Pertivian 
fleet, which likewise were out on a pursuit 
after her ; and now, finding himself between 
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two enemies, Piérola surrendered to the 
commander of his country’s fleet. In doing 
so he gave as reason that because the “ Hu- 
ascar” was disabled, he could not possibly 
prevent her from being captured by either of 
the naval forces out against her, and, being 
a patriot, he preferred to surrender to the Pe- 
ruvian colors. This declaration, which was 
considered as empty talk in government cir- 
cles, created for Piérola, however, together 
with his dashing courage in sustaining a naval 
combat with foreign men-of-war, much sympa- 
thy, and actually made him more popular than 
ever. After a short confinement he was set 
free, and banished for the second time by the 
government of Pardo. 

A dark suspicion hangs over the name of 
Piérola in connection with the assassination 
of Don Manuel Pardo, who was shot in 
1878 by Corporal Montoya of the Pichincha 
battalion while entering the senate, of which 
he had become a member after the expira- 
tion of his term as President. Piérola was 
at the time in Europe, but his wife, Dota 
Teresa Iturbide de Piérola, was in Lima, 
where her house was the rendezvous for con- 
spirators; and on suspicion that the attempt 
had been planned here she was arrested, but 
later released, as nothing certain could be as- 
certained. Senhora de Piérola is a grand- 
daughter of General Don Agostin Iturbide, 
who, in 1824, usurped the dignity of emperor 
of Mejico, with title of Agosto I.  Piérola 
is said to be very proud of the descent of his 
wife from an emperor—though one of but 
few days’ duration—and to profit by any oc- — 
casion that gives him a chance to mention 
this fact. It is also claimed that this intel- 
ligent lady has been a very active helpmeet 
to Piérola in his ambitious path. 

On his return from Europe, Piérola took 
up his abode in Chile, and when the late war 
broke out he severely condemned the con- 
duct of the Peruvian government. How- 
ever, when he saw his country involved in 
war, Piérola returned home to place his serv- 
ices at her disposal, and he became Colonel of 
a battalion of the national guard. His no- 
toriety as an audacious conspirator placed 
his person in a certain magical light before 
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the ignorant populace, who believed that he 
alone was able to save Pera. 

Such was the previous history of the man 
who now assumed the reins of the Pertivian 
government. 

It is a custom in Pert to give the revolu- 
tionary leader, who, after having forced his 
way to the presidential chair, usurps the au- 
thority of a dictator, the title of jefe Supremo, 
or supreme chief. Piérola proclaimed his 
authority under this title, and then began 
with energy to regulate the affairs of his gov- 
ernment. 

On the 27th of December he promulgated 
a constitution under the heading “ Provis- 
ional Law,” cuntaining twelve articles which 
might all be condensed into this une: “ The 
entire public opinion rests in the hands of 
the Supreme Chief.’ 

Piérola made use of his absolute authority 
with great caution at the beginning of his 
rule, in order not to irritate his political en- 
emies until he had secured a firm hold of the 
government helm. ‘lo obtain the support 
of the poor but most numerous class of peo- 
ple, Piérola added to his title of Jefe Supremo 
that of Protector de la Raza [ndijena, or pro- 
tector of the native race. 

‘The moderation of the dictator in the 
beginning was only policy. The army in 
the south was commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Montero, who was a man of nervous and 
unruly temper anda sworn enemy of Piérola. 
In 1873 he was the most vehement of the 
ex-Finance Minister’s accusers before Con- 
gress. Picrola feared that Montero would 
-not acknowledge his authority, that he would 
trouble him and possibly cross his plans. 
However, the commander of the southern 
army submitted to the new government in 
the face of the critical situation of the coun- 
try, and from this time on Piérola considered 
himself secure from the danger which threat- 
ened him in that direction. Soon his _polit- 
ical enemies were made to feel his power. 
Prado was struck off from the list of gener- 
als, and deprived of his rights as a citizen of 
the republic. | 

Efforts were, meanwhile, made by Mon- 
tero to reorganize the army operating in the 
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south, and to finish the fortifications at Arica. 
But if he had submitted to the rule of his 
old enemy because the interest of his coun- 
try demanded it, he would not submit to 
being second in command of the army to 
the Bolivian president, General Daza, who, 
according to previous arrangement, was en- 
titled to the command in chief of the entire 
army of operation, as the Supreme Chief of 
Peru did not appear on the field. 

Daza was at the time encamped with his 
Bolivians at Tacna. He had become an 
object of hatred both to his own men and 
the Pertvians. ‘These latter accused him of 
cowardice, and even treason, and blamed 
him for the reverses of their arms in ‘Tara- 
paca, because he had not hurried to the res- 
cue with his troops. The Bolivians, on the 
other hand, indignant at being styled cowards 
by their allies because of the conduct of their 
chief, turned their hatred on the originator 
of the annoyance. The officers, ashamed of 
being subject to so much vulgar despotism, 
and commanded by an ignorant soldier, who 
saw In the war only an instrument to sustain 
himself in power, decided at last upon the 
displacement of their chief, whom public 
opinion in Bolivia already openly declared 
to have forfeited his post by his shameful 
conduct at the headquarters as a debauchee, 
and in the field as a coward. : 

The deposition of Daza was, however, at- 
tended by some serious difficulties. He 
had, while assuming a haughty and arrogant: 
air with the officers, been familiar with the 
soldiers, in whom he thus had secured him- 
self a mighty support. Of course, his popu- 
larity had greatly diminished since his coun- 
termarch while on his way to re-enforce 
Buendia in Tarapaca. Yet, in spite of the 
general displeasure with this act of his, the 
fact that he had been almost idolized by 
some of the battalions, especially by his 
body-guard, Zes Colorados, or The Reds, 
made it quite certain that the deposition of 
Daza would meet with a great opposition as 
long he was in the camp. It became nec- 
essary to prevent this opposition. Montero, 
who was personally interested in the fall of 
Daza, opened the road which should lead to 
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the desired object. He invited Daza to come 
to Arica to discuss the plan of campaign with 
him; and the Bolivian general went to the 
port on the 27th of December, and called 
upon the Peruvian admiral. After a confer- 
ence of some hours, the two chiefs parted at 
four Pp. M.as the best of friends. Daza went 
to the railroad station, and entered the train 
ready to start off for Tacna. No sooner was 
he fairly seated than a Pertivian officer hand- 
ed him atelegram. A glance at it made him 
jump up and rush out as if stung to the quick. 
The dispatch announced to the general that, 
during his absence, the Bolivian army had 
risen at the call of the superior officers, that 
he, without any trouble, had been deposed, 
and that Colonel Don Eleodoro Camacho 
had been elected commander in his place. 
The rising had indeed been accomplished 
without the least difficulty. The indignation 
of some of the officers against the general 
was so great, that they, without considera- 
tion, would even have executed him the very 
same day; anda detachment was actually 
marched out of Tacna for this purpose, and 
filed up at the first station from the town. 
The train was here searched, but he who 
was wanted could not be found. Daza had 
remained in Arica. The communication 
which was brought him before the departure 
of the train saved his life. 

The deposed chief, without suspecting 
that the commander of the Pertivian troops 
was at the bottom of the calamity which had 
befallen him, went to Montero and implored 
him, by the alliance which united Peru to 
Bolivia, without a moment’s loss to march 
against the insurgents, punish them, and re- 
store him, Daza, to the power. ‘The affair 
Was quitea tragi-comedy. The admiral pre- 
served a calm demeanor, undisturbed by the 
vehement protestations of Daza ; and, though 
he assured him of his sympathy, he courte- 
ously begged the general to excuse his not 
interfering in a matter of so serious a char- 
acter before receiving instructions from his 
sovernment. | 

1)aza could surely expect nothing from the 
crfvians. In the heat of the moment he 
plted fora refuge on board one of the neu- 
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tral men-of-war anchored in the bay, but it 
was denied him. He then left the port, on 
the 4th of January, 1880, on horseback, and 
skirting the coast went to Mollendo, where 
he took the train for Arequipa. Here an- 
other disappointment awaited him, The in- 
habitants of the city received him with a 
frigidity which bordered upon contempt. In 
his self-conceit he had imagined that his for- 
mer greatness would assure him considera- 
tion, while he only met with scorn from the 
inhabitants, who accused him of cowardice 
and treason. Nor did the intelligence which 
he here received from La Paz answer to his 
expectations. A popular rising had taken 
place on the 28th of December in the capi- 
Daza had been deposed 
both as president and commander-in-chief 
of the army of the republic, and a supreme 
council of three members had been installed, 
which should head the temporary govern- 
ment. 

The proclamation of the rising was pub- 
lished tn the newspapers, which he picked 
up. It had been signed by more than a 
thousand persons, and ran thus: 

“The cowardice and treason of the Bo- 
livian commander-in-chief, Don Hilarion 
Iyaza, and the deplorable system which was 
introduced and practiced in his equally in- 
sane and criminal administration, has brought 
ruin on the country, bankruptcy on the state, 
and dishonor on the nation on the fields of 
battle. This is the natural consequence of 
base ambition in a regent, and of tyranny, 
by which all society-protecting laws have 
been trampled under foot.” 

If Daza until then had nourished the vain 
hope that his faction still remained in power 
and would counteract the rising of the army, 
he certainly was shaken out of his illusion 
in a most practical, though rather abrupt, 
way by reading this document, and he now 
fully comprehended that his 7r6/e was played 
out in Bolivia. He therefore prudently took 
the road back to Mollendo, where he em-_ 
barked for Panama and went to Paris to en- 
joy the spoils of his administration. 

General Don Hilarion Daza is of humble 
birth. His grandfather was an Irishman, as 
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far as we can learn, who immigrated into Bo- 
livia and settled at Sucre or Chuquisaca, 
where Hilarion was born. His name is an 
adopted one. As to the name of his father, 
there are many versions — some say it was 
Dacca, of Celtic origin; others, Grossolli. 
Daza grew up an idler, and in early youth, 
by some means or other, chanced to go to 
Europe, and among the many ups and downs 
of fortune which he underwent, he is said to 
have been marker in a billiard saloon in 
Paris. Returned to Bolivia, he entered the 
military service, in which, at the time—dur- 
ing the continued disturbances caused by the 
factions of Cordova, Linares, and Acha, who 
one after another usurped the supreme power 
in the country—was ample chance for pro- 
motion. Daza became sub-lieutenant in 1862. 
The disturbances that General Belzu ever 
caused President Acha, kept the troops of 
the government in activity. The officers 
who, at the revolutions, remained loyal to 
the government, were promoted at the ex- 
pense of those who became traitors, and 
these latter were many. ‘This is one of the 
reasons why Bolivia has a far larger list of 
officers, proportionally, than any other coun- 
try. Daza, for whom it was only a matter 
of convenience to support the party which 
he believed the strongest, was ever lucky in 
his choice in this direction, and consequently 
rose rapidly. ‘The year after he had obtained 
his sub-lieutenancy, he was already promoted 
to the rank of a captain. It now occurred 
to Daza that he might better his prospects 
by conspiring with the enemies of the gov- 
ernment, and to carry out his designs, he 
returned in 1864 to his birthplace, Sucre. 
General Belzi—the rebellious leader in the 
field— defeated in 1865 the government 
troops, or those of Acha, but the President’s 
general, Melgarejo, now led his troops for- 
ward against Belzu, and routed him in his 
turn. Melgarejo, instead of letting his prin- 


cipal, President Acha, reap the benefit of the 
victory, now marched his victorious troops to 
the capital, and proclaimed himself Supreme 
Chief of the Republic. Daza had joined him, 
and for the services which he had rendered 
during this campaign, he was, upon Melga- 
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rejo’s succession to the presidency, promoted 
to the rank of Major. 

Shortly after the installment of Melgarejo 
as Supreme Chief of the Republic, General 
Flores and the patriotic young poet, Don 
Nestor Galindo, rose in arms against the 
usurper, but were defeated. Incidents con- 
nected with the death of Galindo threw on 
}Jaza dark suspicion of being at the bottom 
of a base crime. However it might be, Daza 
undpubtedly held a claim upon the consider- 
ation of the cruel and unprincipled usurper, 
and thereby the key to his own future pro- 
motion. Soon he was made a lieutenant- 
colonel, and by promptly bringing the news 
to La Paz of an insurrection which had brok- 
en out in Sucre against Melgarejo, by speed- 
ing on horseback over 500 miles in three 
days and a half, he gained the rank of col- 
onel. Thus far he had deemed it to his ad- 
vantage to be loyal to the man for whom he 
had disloyally taken arms against Acha. But 
when Morales, in 1870, rose against Melgar- 
ejo, Daza betrayed the cause of his chief and 
sided with the rebels, who overthrew and 
banished Melgarejo in 1871 Subsequently 
he became a brigadier-general. Morales was 
assassinated in 1872, and succeeded by Bal- 
livian, who again, on his sudden death in 
February, 1874, was succeeded by Frias. 
Under the rule of this, the best President 
Bolivia has ever had, Daza revolted with 
her troops, and usurped the dignity of Su- 
preme Chief of his country in May, 1876. 

While the administrative changes were 
taking place in Pert and Bolivia, Chile was 
seriously engaged in the task of regulating the 
affairs of the conquered province of Tara- 
paca. Before the rupture of friendly rela- 
tions between Peru and Chile, the industry 
here suffered greatly from the effects of the 
financial policy adopted by President Pardo’ 
and continued by his successor, President 
Prado, and when at the same time the Chilean 
laborers—the only working element in the 
province—were banished from Peruvian soil, 
industry and trade almost received their 
death-blow. The subsequent blockade of 
the ports laid them prostrate, and in this 
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condition the province was forced to endure 
for more than six months ‘the garrison of 
the army of her oppressor, come to dispute 
her possession with an army of a nation 
which had given the impulse to the devel- 
opment of her resources, ever encouraged 
her industry, and furnished her with working 
power. To put the crown upon all these 
calamities followed the campaign. The 
state of affairs after its ravaging tempests had 
passed over her can better be imagined than 
described. Suffice it to say that only the 
bright prospects of the advent of a new era, 
full of encouragement under the administra- 
tion of her new possessor, though old friend, 
Chile, prevented the extinction of the last 
spark of life in the deserts. 

‘The first step taken by the Chilean gov- 
ernment was to furnish the province with 
competent civil and military officials. New 
tribunals were installed, a much-needed 
corps of police was formed, hospitals for the 
sick were founded, and schools based on the 
advanced system adopted in Chile were 
opened to the public; while the duties, with 
the object of encouraging trade, were lowered 
considerably. 

The beneficial effects of these radical 
changes in the administrative system soon 
became evident. Commerce Iquiqui 
awoke to new life, and the press, hitherto 
subject to censure, was relieved of this re- 
striction as the organ of the public, and al- 
lowed to utter its.opinion as unchecked as 
in Chile. 

Before Chile came into possession of Tar- 
apaca its government had received an ad- 
dress from holders of Perfvian bonds, in 
which permission was solicited to load ves- 
sels with guano on the coast of Tarapacé and 


the Lobos Islands. The bondholders claim-— 


ed that this fertilizer, chiefly according to 
contract with the Pertivian Republic, should 
serve as security for loans which they had 
yielded to it. And, inasmuch as that gov- 


ernment, without considering sacred prom- 
ises made already several years ago, had 
ceased the payment of the bonds, causing 
a discount upon them of ninety per cent., 
the bondholders were now anxious to obtain 
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admission to their just claim. The Chilean 
government had favorably considered the 
address, but declined to take any steps in 
the matter before Chile had come into pos- 
session of Tarapaca, upon the coast of which 
the present most important guano-beds exist. 
It stated, moreover, its opinion that it would 
be advisable to call a meeting of all holders 
of Peruvian bonds, because greater adhesion 
to the address would give the act more effect. 

In conformity with this advice, the cred- 
itors of Peru held a meeting in London in 
December, 1879, and in January, 1880. 
After the fact had been recalled that the Pe- 
ruvian government had violated its prom- 
ises, the resolution was passed, that the 
claims which the bondholders had upon 
Pera should be enforced through the agency 
of Chile. Later, Mr. Proctor and John Caves, 
Esq., M. P., arrived in Santiago from Eng- 
land to represent the bondholders of the 
British Empire before the government of 
Chile. Then by decree of 23d of February, 
1880, Chile granted the holders of Pertivian 
bonds permission to ship guano at the gueno 
beds of Tarapaca, on the condition of paying 
A#,l. 10s., per tonnage. Ships began imme- 
diately to load. 

By decree of March 13th, 1880, the Su- 
preme Chief of Peru, Piérola, annulled the 
permission granted the holders of Peruvian 
bonds by Chile to load guano, and declared 
the act of Chile an outrage against the rights 
of Peru. He announced that the creditors 
of his country who made use of the grant 
would forfeit their claims on Peri—claims 
which Peru now never would acknowledge, 
no matter in what shape or form they would 
be presented ; that the Perfvian government 
would pursue the vessels which shipped and 
exported guano, and that it would confiscate 
the stolen commodity, no matter what flag 
such vessels sailed under. Of course, no- 
body heeded this decree issued by a govern- 
ment which could not enforce it. 

But it was especially the nitre business 
that attracted the attention of the Chilean 
government. At the time the war broke 
out, the Pertivian government had for sev- 
eral years been the sole nitre merchant in 
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the country, and paid 5 shillings 2 pence per 
quintal for the product delivered at the 
wharf. The Chilean government abolished 
the monopoly, and encouraged private indus- 
try by fixing an export duty of but 1 /eso, 50 
centavos per ton, or about one dollar and fifty 
cents. To cover expenses incurred by the 
war, Chile then confiscated the nitre of the 
Pertivian government, and shipped it to 
Europe for sale. 
Peri protested against this proceeding, 
and threatened to have the ships that ex- 
ported saltpetre taken as pirates, like those 
which were freighted with guano by her cred- 
itors. Her government seemed to com- 
pletely overlook that it had, in the first place, 
lost these articles of commerce in a fair 
struggle, and in the second, had no means 
whatever by which to back its threats. After 
a time spent in vain efforts to arrange with 
the creditors, and to raise new bonds, Pierola 
turned his attention to the defense. He is- 
sued proclamations calling all Pertivians to 
arms; formed new battalions in the capital 


and in the provinces, and pushed their 
training with much energy. Meanwhile, 


arms arrived, ammunition, and all sorts of 
war materials by way of Panama from Eu- 
rope, or the United States of North America. 
In the course of a few months a well organ- 
ized northern army stood ready to march to 
the field to reinforce the army in the south. 
But how transport troops from the north to 
the south? By sea the approach was made 
impossible by the blockade of Arica, and the 
cruise on the coast to the heights of Mollen- 
do by Chilean men-of-war; while the distance 
and the dismal condition of the Peruvian sea- 
board—save where it was traversed, often at 
long intervals, by cultivated strips of land 
_ along water courses,’ made it simply impracti- 
cable to send them overland. 

The landing in Ilo, north of ‘Tacna, on the 
31st of December, of five hundred and fifty 
Chilean soldiers, under thecommand of Licut. 
Colonel Don Aristides Martinez of the en- 
gineers ; their easy seizure of the. place and 
of the railroad depot in Pacocha, near by ; 
their unmolested ride on the train on the 
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road leading inland to the capital of the 
province, Moquequa, proved how easily any 
attempt in Lima to reinforce the army of 
the south under Montero could be frustrated 
by the Chileans, owing to their complete 
mastery on the ocean. 


THE SECOND CAMPAIGN. 


The sun rose behind the rugged profile of 
the lofty Andes on New Year’s day, 1880, 
when a column of five hundred and fifty 
Chilean soldiers marched into Moquequa, 
the capital of the Peruvian wine-producing 
province of that name, situated at the foot 
of the Cordillera, about seventy miles north 
of Tacna, and sixty-three miles by rail from 
Ilo at the coast. Arrived at the grand 
square, or plaza, the detachment drew up in 
files, and its commander, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Aristides Martinez, took unmolested posses- 
sion of the place, deserted by its authorities 
and garrison of four hundred and _ fifty men 
of the militia, upon the intelligence of the 
landing of the foe at Ilo on the day previous, 
and his approach on the train of the railroad. 
After the national hymn of Chile had been 
played by his music band, the invader exact. 
ed a contribution of provisions, reconnoitered 
the suburbs of the town, embarked at 4 P.M. 
on the train by which he had come, and re- 
turned to the coast, where he, the next day, 
January 2d, embarked in the squadron from 
which he had landed. 

The Chilean government was_ preparing 
for a second campaign, with a base of oper- 
ations in a line north of ‘Tacna, thus cutting 
off all connection between the armies of the 
allied powers in the south and Lima. ‘The 
Chilean army in the field counted now 
a force numbering more than 20,000 men, 
divided into four divisions, and in a reserve 
which should occupy the newly conquered 
territories, in order to prevent invasions by 
way of the Cordillera. The general staff 
was supplied with a greater number of en- 
gineers. The artillery and the cavalry, in 


which departments Chile undoubtedly much 
exceeded her enemy, were likewise strength- 
ened. 


New train-wagons for the transporta- 
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tion of the stores of provisions, forage, and 
supplies of water in casks, ammunition, etc., 
were manufactured, and the number of ani- 
mals of burden and barges were augment- 
ed. 

On the 24th of February, 10,000 men of 
the Chilean army embarked in Pisagua’ in a 
fleet of sixteen ships, men-of-war and trans- 
ports, and were two days later landed at Ilo 
and Pacacha, ninety-two miles north of 
Arica. i 

This latter port was at the time blockaded 
by the monitor “* Huascar,” and the gun-boat 
“ Magallanes.” ‘The Peruvian coast defence 
here consisted of a fort on a lofty headland 
immediately south of Arica, called the 
“Morro,” defended by nine rifled guns, of a 
caliber ranging from one hundred and fifty 
to three hundred pounds (Vavasseurand Bla- 
keley),and of three batteries on the low beach 
north of the town, called Santa Rosa, Dos 
de Mayo and San José. Captain Moore, of 
the Pertivian navy, who had lost the iron- 
clad frigate ‘“‘ Independencia,” was com- 
mandant on the “Morro,” while Captain Don 
Camilio Carillo, likewise of the navy, com- 
manded the batteries on the beach. The 
floating battery and ram, “‘ Manco Capac,” 
moored between the battery and the fort, 
carried two guns of five hundred pounds, and 
was commanded by Captain Don José San- 
chez Lagomarsino. On the island of Ala- 
cran, off the headland to the south, was a 
small torpedo-corps at the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Don Leoncio Prado, a son of 
the deposed president. 

On the 27th of February the “ Huascar” 
steamed towards shore, to reconnoiter the 
coast defenses above mentioned. As she 
came within range of shot she was fired at, 
and a skirmish ensued, which lasted for 
about an hour. ‘The monitor then retired. 
Soon, however, she returned to open fire 
upon a train which she saw was about to 
leave the station and start for Tacna with 
troops. On this occasion she was struck by 
a shell, which killed seven and wounded 
nine on board of her, among them two lieu- 
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tenants. Her commander, Captain Thomp- 
son,” now directed the stem of the monitor 
against the floating battery, with the inten- 
tion of ramming her. In the meantime the 
“Manco Capac” had got under way. On 
nearing his antagonist, Thompson noticed 
a torpedo-boat alongside of her. He there- 
fore abandoned his design of ramming, and 
ordered the helm to be put hard over. Just 
then the mizzen-mast of the “‘ Huascar” was 
struck by a shell from the “ Manco Capac.” 
It burst, and the unlucky commander, who 
stood near by, was literally torn to pieces. 
His fate was almost similar to that of the 
monitor’s former commander, Admiral Grau, 
who fell in the battle in which the monitor 
was captured by the Chileans. His daring 
spirit and impatient temper hurried him to 
an early grave. The intrepid Captain, Don 
Carlos Condell, who formerly, when com- 
mander of the little gun-boat “‘Covadonga,” 
had so gallantly defended himself against 
the iron-clad frigate ‘“‘ Independencia” and 
caused her wreck, now, as commander of 
the “* Magallanes,” took the lead in the en- 
gagement, which was brought to a close 
about an hour later. The Chilean monitor |. 
had in the successive engagements fired one 
hundred and sixteen shots, thirty-five from 
the three hundred-pounders in her turret and 
eighty-one from her forty-pounders, while her 
mitrailleuses of the Gatling and Hotchkiss 
systems fired six hundred rounds. A shot 
which she received in her hull caused her to 
leak. The gun-boat received three shots, 
one of which likewise took effect in her 
hull. 

Two days after this engagement, on the 
29th of February, the gun-boat “ Angamos” 
opened fire on Arica from the eight-inch bore 
six hundred-pounder Armstrong (breech- 
loader) gun, with which alone she was armed. 
Later in the day the “‘ Huascar” also opened 


‘fire-on the town, and the bombardment was 


kept up for not less than five days. During 

this time the “‘ Angamos,” at the great dis- 

tance of eight thousand yards, threw into the 

town one hundred projectiles, where they 

occasioned much terror to the inhabitants, 
2 Grandson of a Swede who had settled in Chile. 
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and great destruction, especially in the north- 
ern part. 

Meanwhile the Chilean troops, which had 
been landed in Ilo and Pacocha, had, on the 
28th of February, received an additional 
force of three thousand to four thousand 
men, and the invader proceeded now to take 
possession of the valley of Moquequa. On 


the 8th of March two thousand Chileans, 


under Colonel Don Orozimbo Barbosa, were 
put on shore at Islay, eighty miles north of 
Ilo. From Islay they marched to Mollendo, 
twenty miles to the southward on the coast, 
cut the wires of the telegraph, and demol- 
ished the landing facilities, and those of com- 
munication by rail with the capital of the 
province, Arequipa. On the 14th of March 
the expedition returned to Ilo. 

On the 15th of March, in the night, the 
Pertivian corvet “‘ Union,” now commanded 
by an enterprising naval officer, Captain Don 
Antonio Villavicencio, eluded the blockade 
squadron at Arica, anchored in the roads, 
and landed communications from Lima, 
stores of provisions, ammunition, and cloth- 
ing for the troops, six gatling guns, several 
thousand rifles, and a torpedo boat called the 
* Alianza.” ‘The “ Huascar,” when she the 
following day perceived the “ Union” under 
cover of the fort, opened fire upon her, 
Soon the monitor was joined, in her attempt 
to destroy the “ Union,” by the iron-clad 
frigate “ Cochrane” and the gunboat “ Anga- 
mos.” When within range of 3500 yards, a 
shell fired from the “Cochrane” exploded 
over the “ Union,” killing two and wounding 
ten men of her crew. Captain Villavicencio 
now adopted a stratagem calculated to lead 
his assailant into the belief that the machin- 
ery of his ship had been seriously damaged: 
he ordered the steam valves opened, whereby 
an extraordinary mass of steam escaped and 
involved his ship. ‘The Chilean command- 
ers, believing the “ Union” in distress, re- 
tired at 3 Pp. M. to a position further north, to 
consult with each other on their further tac- 
tics. 

When the enemy had withdrawn from 
within range of shot, the “Union” sped 
southward, under cover of the fort on the 
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Morro; and before the Chileans had per- 
ceived their error and started in pursuit, the 
corvette had obtained a lead of some four 
miles; and having a superior speed to her 
enemies, she left them soon out of sight, and 
arrived safe in Callao. 

Moquequa was at the time defended by a 
force much stronger than the one that had 
fled at the approach of the expedition of 
Martinez, two months before. This force 
was commanded by Colonel Don Andrés 
Gamarra. He evacuated the city, and took 
his stand upon the crest of a mountain-spur 
of the Andes, called Cuesta de los Anjeles, 
midway on the road between Moquequa and 
Torata—the latter a small mountain town 
thirteen miles distant from the former, ina 
north-easterly direction. The road, which 
leads in zig-zag along the crest of this spur, 
is both narrow and dangerous, and no army 
can advance upon it when the heights are 
occupied by a hostile force. Both defiles of 
the spur being so steep that it hitherto had 
been decreed impossible to reach Torata by 
any other route, the troops, which had taken 
a position on the crest, had no fears of being 
attacked on the flanks; and a mere handful 
of determined men sufficed to repel any at- 
tempt to force a passage along the main ap- 
proach to Torata. The pass of Los Anjeles . 
has such a fame in the history of Peru, that 
it has with good cause obtained the name 
“the Peruvian Thermopyle.” 

To dislodge Gamarra, the Chilean general, 
—who, on the 20th of March, had occupied 
Moquequa and struck his tents at Alto de la 
Villa, situated three miles north of the city, 
and at the foot of the spur just mentioned— 
after a careful examination of the ground, 
decided upon a plan to carry his point. Ac- 
cording to his plan, he dispatched at even- 
ing on the 21st, a body of troops consisting of 
a thousand men of the three departments of 
arms, under the command of Colonel Mu- 
hoz, on a route leading through the gulch on 
the south of the spur, to attack the enemy 
on the rear left, while the volunteer battalion 
of Copiapé, which was dispatched at mid- 
night through the gulch on the north of the 
spur, scaled the heights, when abreast of the 
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hostile entrenchment, and attacked it on the 
right. ‘The general then planted his artillery 
in a position where it could sweep the road 
leading up in zig-zag to the hostile position, 
and attacked this in front. The night was 
dark; Gamarra ordered a reconnoitering 
party down the road. At 2 A. M. this party 
came into collision with the Chilean ad- 
vanced posts, and there ensued more firing. 
None in the Peruvian stronghold suspected, 
however, the combined movements which 
the Chileans were at the same time bent 
upon. 

The menof Copiapo had meanwhile pushed 
their way through the rugged surface of the 
gulch to the north of the spur. Before 
dawn they began in silence to scale the pre- 
cipitous ascent, and when the first light of 
day spread over the gray masses of the Anje- 
les hill, the sturdy Copiapinos fiercely at- 
tacked the Peruvians in their left flank. 
Their attack was not, as it was calculated 
that it would be, seconded by the men of 
Munoz, as these on their way had encoun- 
tered a detachment of Pertivian troops, with 
whom they were at the time engaged. But 
the Chilean artillery opened fire on the en- 
trenchment from the foot of the hill, and the 
defenders, who stood firm for a little more 
than an hour, then fled, leaving twenty-eight 
dead and many wounded on the field. The 
routed troops were pursued, and sixty-four 
of them, among these eight officers, taken 
prisoners. ‘Torata and the neighboring vil- 
lages were then temporarily occupied. 

The troops sent out to dislodge Gamarra 
then returned to the camp at Hospicio, sit- 
uated midways on the railroad between Pa- 
cocha and Moquequa. The Chilean army 
could now undertake the march southward 
without risk of being subjected to attacks in 
the rear. 

On the 6th of April a Chilean squadron, 
consisting of the iron-clad frigate “ Blanco 
Encalada,” bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Don Galvarino Riveros, the monitor “ Hu- 
ascar,” the corvette ‘‘O’Higgins,” the cruis- 
ers “ Angamos ” and “ Pilcomayo,” the tor- 
pedo-boats “ Gualcolde” and “ Janequev,” 
and some transports, left Ilo and proceeded 
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northward to Callao, to blockade this, the 
principal port of the Pertivian capital and 
the neighboring coast. On the goth, the 
squadron arrived off Callao. In the night. 
following, the torpedo-boat, ‘ Gualcolde,” 
commanded by the young lieutenant Don 


Louis S. Goiii, was dispatched on the errand 


of finding the “ Union” and attempting her 
destruction. Under cover of the darkness, 
he succeeded, about four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in slipping into the basin of the dock, 
and cruising around among the neutral men- 
ot-war and merchant-vessels, in order to dis- 
cover the mooring-place of the hostile ships; 
and after a long search he finally found the 
“Union.” The Chilean sailors now launched 
a torpedo against her: a fearful explosion 
followed, but the Peruvian corvette was de- 
fended by a surrounding net of timber, and 
the attempt failed. The Peruvian vessels 
now opened fire against the “ Gualcolde,” 
but, favored again by the darkness, she re- 
tired unhurt. 

The blockade of Callao was announced in 
due form to the Pertivian authorities and 
foreign representatives in the forenoon of the 
roth of April, and a term of eight days was 
allowed the neutral vessels in which to retire 
—a term which was granted an extension on 
the solicitation of the consuls. The families 
of Callao who feared that the town might 
be bombarded left their houses and went to 
Lima. ‘The instructions of the Chilean ad- 
miral were, however, not to hazard his ves- 
sels in a combat with the powerful batteries 
and forts on shore; for it was evident that 
such a combat was liable to result in the loss 
to the fleet of at least two ships, without the 
possibility of damaging the enemy in propor- 
tion. The object of the Chilean squadron 
was to cut the enemy off from all connection 
by sea, and only to keep him in awe by now 
and then firing from the huge, long-ranged 
guns of the “ Huascar” and the “ Angamos.” 

In accordance with these instructions the 
Chilean admiral placed his ships outside 
range of shot from the hostile batteries, and 
under cover of the island San Lorenzo. On 
the 22d of April the extended term given 
the neutral vessels to leave the roads had 
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expired, and Admiral Riveros, who wished 
to reconnoliter the hostile batteries, ran there- 
fore three of his ships toward shore, and 
opened fire upon the Peruvian ships moored 
in the basin of the dock. ‘The cannonade, 
which was answered from the batteries, lasted 
three hours. The result of this engagement 
proved that none of the guns of the enemy 
possessed as long range as had the guns of 
the “ Huascar” and the “ Angamos.” All 
shots fired against them, at ranges varying 
from five thousand to seven thousand yards, 
fell too short, while the Chilean projectiles 
caused much havoc in the Peruvian ships, 
and the toss of fourteen men. The bom- 
bardment was renewed on the following day. 
In the two engagements the Chileans had 
fired one hundred and twenty-seven rounds 
of shot and shéll, and the Peruvians one 
hundred and seventy. 

General Don Manuel Baquedano had, 
shortly after the event just described, suc- 
ceeded General Don Erasmo Escala as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Chilean army of 
operation. When the stores of provisions, 
forage, and water supply in casks had been 
despatched ahead, under the protection of 
a vanguard, the Chilean general, accompa- 
nied by the minister of war “in campaign,” 
Don Rafael Sotomayor, broke camp at Hos- 
picio on the 27th of April, and advanced 
against Tacna. The distance in direct line 
to that city from Hospicio is about eighty 
miles, and the route lay through a desert in- 
tersected only by two narrow though fertile 
valleys, the Locumba and the Sama. __Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Vergara led the mounted van- 
guard in reconnoitering. This active officer 
had the good luck to find the whereabouts 
of the notorious montonero, or guerrilla chief, 
Colonel Albarazin. He attacked him, and 
routed him completely. The road ahead 
was thus cleared. On the 2oth of May the 
army arrived in the valley of Sama and en- 
camped at a place called Jarao, near the vil- 
lage of Buena Vista, twenty-one miles distant 
from Tacna. The troops had surmounted 
immense difficulties caused by the transpor- 
tation over a desert, now rugged and now 
sandy, of the heavy batteries of Krupp field- 
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guns and the train, while the ague was rav- 
aging among them, On the 22d of May, 
1880, General Baquedano ordered his staff 
of engineers with the cavalry to make a re- 
connoissance of the positions of the enemy. 
When he had become convinced that the foe 
intended to remain on the defensive, he ad- 
vanced again, on the 25th of May, and en- 
camped within six miles of him. 

Upon the deposition of Daza, both as 
president of Bolivia and general of its army, 
the command-in-chief of the towns of the 
republic on the coast had been temporarily 
confided to Colonel Camacho, until the ar- 
rival of the president elect, General Don 
Narciso Campero, a man of integrity and 
energy, as well as a brave soldier and scien- 
tific officer. ‘his general had selected a 
very strategical position a little north of 
Tacna, on a sort of table-land, defended in 
the front by an elevated rim with a steep 
glacis toward the plain below, and another 
like rim in the rear. The summit com- 
manded the lowlands around. The flanks 
of the army were secured by deep ravines, 
making impossible almost any cavalry charge. 
The position had another advantage: the 
rim of the table-land facing the enemy formed 
a convex arc, whereby the assailant was 
forced to spread his troops over a very great 
space if he would embrace the whole arc. 
General Campero had entrusted the center 
of the allied army to Colonel Castro Pinto, 
the left wing to Colonel Camacho, while the 
right wing, composed of Peruvians, was led 
by Admiral Montero. | 

At dawn on the 27th of May General Ba- 
quedano advanced his army in direction of 
the enemy, with a vanguard in front and rifle 


_ skirmishers on each flank. He ordered a 


halt before coming within range of the hostile* 
artillery. During the night the allies had 
attempted to surprise the Chileans; but ow- 
ing to a dense fog they had been obliged to 
return. Their last columns were seen by 
the Chileans just disappearing behind the 
redoubts when the halt was ordered. Leav- 
ing a reserve of three thousand men, chosen 
troops under Colonel Muiioz, the Chilean 
general advanced the bulk of his army. 
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At 10 Pp. M. he opened a terrible fire upon 
the position of the enemy from his twelve- 
pounder four-thousand-yards-range Krupp 
guns. However, owing to the manner in 
which the allies were entrenched, the shots 
caused but little material damage, though 
the cannonade in itself acted demoralizingly 
on the troops. After the lapse of an hour 
General Baquedano ordered the fire to cease, 
and the infantry to advance to the assault 
in three divisions, each composed of about 
twenty-three hundred men, while another 
division of sixteen hundred men remained 
as a first reserve. 

The left flank of the position of the allied 
army was the most accessible; but here stood 
the gallant Colonel Camacho, with his strong 
force of Bolivians. Against this, the ene- 
my’s left wing, the Chilean general directed 
the first division under Colonel Amengual. 
Colonel Amunategui led the next division to 
the assault on the hostile center—under Pin- 
to—while Colonel Barbosa, at the head of 
the third division, charged the right wing— 
the Peruvians under Montero. The division 
under Amenqual was the first to engage with 
the enemy. At noon the battle had become 
general along the entire line. ‘The Chilean 
artillery, which in five separate double-bat- 
teries was planted in the rear of the assault- 
ing troops, in a line parallel to the chord of 
the arc of the line of defense, seconded the 
action of the infantry by firing high. The 
left wing of the allies, which had+ been 
most exposed to the fire of the artillery, 
heavily pressed by the charging first division, 
though bravely disputing the ground, now 
fell back. At this juncture Campero or- 
dered the reserve to the front; and the first 
division, with its ranks terribly cut up, in its 
turn was forced back by the overwhelming 
foe. At this critical moment, that division 
of the Chilean cavalry which was stationed 
on the extreme right of the assailing army 
dashed over the ground, and charged the Bo- 
livians forcibly on their left flank, while the 
battery on the extreme right of the artillery 
line immediately advanced its position and 
poured shots into the ranks of the enemy. 
Thus the Bolivians were kept at bay until 
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Reserve No. 1 arrived on the ground. 
Then, with the shout of “Viva Chile/” the 
disunited division, having reformed, with the 
reserve, rushed up the hill again and charged 
the Bolivians with the bayonet. 

The Chilean commander-in-chief, General 
Baquedano, had stationed himself, with his 
general staff and corps of engineers midway 
between the line of his artillery and the cen- 
tral point of the line of defense, behind which 
again the commander-in-chief of the allied 
army, General Campero, with his general 
staff had stationed himself, with the ambu- 
lance in the rear. ‘The “Red Cross” of the 
Chileans was stationed behind the extreme 
right of the Chilean line of artillery. Con- 
ceive the situation at the instant when Re- 
serve No. 1 advanced to the rescue! Over 
the entire line of battle the engagement was 
in full blaze: the Chileans, firing as they ad- 
vanced, one corps cheering the other by 
shouts of “Viva Chile!” and the allies from 
their commanding positions undaunted, send- 
ing out a deadly fire of rifle, mitrailleuse, 
and gun against the assailants. 

Where the Chilean general had stationed 
himself with his staff, a line of fire was seen 
both in the front and in the rear. Through 
the smoke that wrapped the battle-field were 
perceived, amid the continuous roar of thun- 
der which resounded from the surrounding 
mountains, flashes like those of lightning, 
which indicated the position of both artillery 
forces. The hostile shells fell also here, 
while the projectiles hurled high from the 
Chilean position in the rear were heard to 
whistle through the air, describing an arc 
on their way against the line of defense. 

The battle had reached its point of cul- 
mination when the Chilean attacking columns 
had arrived near under the hostile position. 
There was a suspense in the firing all along 
the line of attack. The bright, ill-boding 
saber-bayonet was fixed for the charge. “To 
the charge! Right hand—arms!” now or- 
dered the Chilean commander of battalions; 
and soon was heard the familiar bugle-call— 
“Charge !-—Arms !”—in short, staccato sound 
all along the battle-field’s line of attack. 

This signal had a peculiarly encouraging 
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effect on the Chilean soldiers, and warned 
the enemy that the curtain was about to rise 
upon a dreadful drama, like those of Pisa- 
qua, Dolores, and Tarapaca, enacted at their 
expense. The Chileans were seized with an 
extraordinary desire of fight when this signal 
called upon them to make their last exertion. 
“Cala arma! a la carga!” passed in under- 
tones through their ranks, predicting a ter- 
rible outburst of temper; and with a roaring 
“Viva Chile!” the columns broke forth like 
a storm to the charge. 

The right wing of the allies now began to 
waver before the impetuous attack. Colonel 
Caceres,’ who led one of the Peruvian divi- 
sions, had two horses shot beneath him. The 
commander of the wing, Montero, became 
confused in the affray, and, considering the 
battle lost, hurriedly made his exit from the 
field with the first troops, mostly Peruvians, 
whicn gave way, in spite of the insults which 


he had to bear for this. Soon the entire 


right wing took to flight, whereupon that di- 
vision of the Chilean cavalry which was sta- 
tioned on the extreme left of the attacking 
army now dashed forward in pursuit with 
infantry to cut off the retreat to Tacna. 

The center and left wing of the line of de- 
fense (the Bolivians) meanwhile made great 
resistance under their able and brave com- 
manders, General Campero and Colonels 
Castro Pinto and Camacho. ‘Two of the 
battalions, especially, had disputed the ground 
most heroically with the enemy. But like a 
tempest the Chileans advanced, and the 
bloodshed was so extensive, that the Boliv- 
ian battalion, “ Zzdres del Sur,” trom Cocha- 
bamba, was almost completely annihilated 
before they, too, smitten with panic created 
by the Peruvian troops, took to flight in wild 
confusion. About this time the chief of the 
staff of the allied army, the Bolivian General 
Perez, fell, fatally wounded. Soon after the 
entire line of defense was in dissolution. It 
was then 2 Pp. M. The rout of the allied 
army had been complete. The fugitives were 
pursued on the road to Tacna, a mile and a 

''The same who, leading an insurrection against the 


government of General Iglesies, was defeated before 
Lima, lately. 


half to the southward of where the Batalla 
del Campo dela Alianza, as this encounter 
was named, had been fought. 

The Chilean force that took active part in 
the battle—8,500 men—lost not less than the 
fourth part of its number, or 2,128 men, 
in wounded and dead. This can best be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that it was 
obliged to fight bare-breasted against an ene- 
my, who, at the beginning of the battle, were 
sheltered behind sacks filled with sand, form. 
ingredoubts. But if the loss of the Chileans 
was great, greater still was the loss of the 
allies, who, of 3,900 men, lost more than 
2,800. The Bolivians had fought bravely, 
and among them the loss had been greatest. 
The Chileans took riot less than 2,500 pris- 
oners, among whom was Colonel Camacho 
(wounded). Ten guns in serviceable condi- 
tion, and two dismounted ones, five new mi- 
trailleuses, nearly 5,000 rifles, and a large store 
of provisions and ammunition were taken. 

General Campero and Admiral Montero 
escaped unhurt from the battle-field, and fled 
with the rest of the routed army to the inte- 
rior, leaving the garrison in Arica, the port of 
Tacna, to defend itself as best it might. 

The first rumors of the rout of the allied 
armies at Tacna reached Lima on the first 
of June. First the intelligence was not be- 
lieved; and the dictatorial government at- 
tempted, as it had customarily done through 
its press, to keep courage up by false state- 
ments. ‘Through the English mail steamer, 
however, the rumor was verified; and now 
the dictatorial press pretended to prove that, 
as a certain Colonel Leiva was on his way 
to Arica to reénforce the garrison there, the 
Chilean army would, before long, find itself 
between two fires, and would surely be anni- 
hilated. While people in Lima and _ all 
through Peru thus lived in the illusions cre- 
ated by a cheating press, the editor of which 
was the Dictator himself, the Chilean army 
was preparing for the assault and capture of 
the last point which Peru still held in the 
south, Arica. 


_ Arica is situated on a point well adapted 
to repel an attack, whether from sea or land. 
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South of the town rises a ridge of arid heights, 
its extension in each direction being about 
two miles, its height about 500 feet above 
sea level. Immediately under the abrupt 
western extremity, toward the north and 
partly on the slope, lies the town. It is es- 
pecially this western extremity of the ridge, 
forming the cape called the “ Morro,” which 
calls attention from a strategic point of view. 
It stands out like a block of granite not un- 
like that of Gibraltar, with precipitous, almost 
overhanging, walls against the town and the 
sea; and on its almost flat summit the Peru- 
vians had placed nine rifled guns of 150 to 
300 pounds caliber, which completely com. 
manded the inlet to the harbor. On the 
culminating point of the*high ridge had been 
constructed another fort, defended by three 
guns; and on the eastern extremity a third, 
called the civdadela, defended by two guns 
of like caliber to those on the Morro. To- 
ward the north the high ridge slopes down to 
a wide, sandy valley, through which the river 
Azapa flows with scanty water. 

North of the town, on and along the low 
sandy beach, were constructed three batteries 
of one hundred, one hundred and fifty, and 
three hundred pounds caliber. A floating 
battery--the Manco Capac,”—was moored 
midways between the batteries and the town. 
Between the northernmost of these batteries 
and the ctudadeda ran a ditch in zigzag. In 
the /asaret/o, situated midway on the ditch, 
were placed electric batteries, from which 
wires departed to the different forts and 
batteries, so that they could be blown up 
by dynamite, if they fell into the hands of 
the enemy. 

The garrison of Arica consisted of two 
thousand men, choice Peruvian troops, under 
Colonel Bolognesi. A railroad thirty-nine 
miles long, running almost north and south, 
connects the port with Tacna. ‘This road 
had been damaged by the fugitive troops in 
several places. Immediately after the occu- 


pation of Tacna, General Baquedeno took 
measures to advance southward as soon as 
possible to the assault of Arica. After the 
lapse of five days his corps of engineers had 
» repaired the damaged road. 


On the 2d of 
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June, a vanguard consisting of the division 
of three thousand men under Colonel Mu- 
iioz—the same that had formed the second 
reserve during the battle of Tacna, in which 
it had not taken part—preceded by four 
squadrons of cavalry arrived by train at the 
hamlet of Chucalata on a small stream of that 
name. The next day the general-in-chief 
himself arrived with more troops, thus aug- 
menting the force then encamped at Chu- 
calata, to five thousand men. Two days later 
he advanced his artillery to some heights situ- 
ated opposite the ciudadela. Before he di- 
rected the assault upon Arica, however, hedis- 
patched a messenger with a flag of truce tothe 
commander of the garrison of the place, Bol- 
ognesi, to demand uncdnditional surrender. 

When Bolognesi in his own and his offic- 
ers’ names had refused the proposition, Ba- 
quedano then opened fire, seconded by the 
Chilean squadron in the roadstead. As his 
artillery was not able to do good work at 
the distance, and against the powerful artillery 
of the forts, he decided upon the assault, the 
direction of which was confided to Colonel 
Lagos. After a close examination of the 
ground, this officer advanced during the 
night at the head of nineteen hundred men 
to a place near the ciudadela to attack the 
forts at dawn, while another column of nine 
hundred men attacked the batteries on the 
beach. The remaining twelve hundred men 
were to serve as a reserve. 

On the 7th of June at dawn, the garrisons 
on the ¢ctudadela were taken by surprise by 
seeing the Chilean columns advance under 
the very muzzles of their guns, which they im- 
mediately made to play upon the assailants. 
But without heeding the shells which ex- 
ploded among them, the Chileans advanced _ 
half of the force against the ciudadela, the 
other half against the fort on the highest 
point, and before the Peruvians had time to 
recover from their surprise, the bayonets of 
the Chileans were already at close quarters 
under the breastworks. 

Meanwhile the force of nine hundred men, 
which was given the task of attacking the 
batteries on the beach had advanced to the 
attack, also. 
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Having captured the ciudadela and the 
fort on the highest point of the ridge, the 
Chileans rushed onward to the Morro fort, 
whither the routed Peruvians had fled pre- 
cipitately to make a final stand. ‘The re- 
sistance of desperation now followed at the 
Morro. The commander-in-chief of the gar- 
rison, Colonel Don Francisco Bolognesi, 
Naval Captain Moore, and other Peruvian 
officers, who had rallied around them, be- 
haved bravely. The engagement had develop- 
ed into a desperate hand-to-hand fight, which 
was so much the more terrible for the Peru- 
vians, because they gradually, as they were 
pressed, caine nearer the edge of the cliff, 
along which were -planted the powerful guns, 
now unable to render the defenders any as- 
sistance. ‘The engagement thus took place 
on the summit of a promontory, with preci- 
pices all round, except on the side cut off by 
the enemy, who continued to press on. 

Bolognesi and Moore, who saw the fort 
lost, retired to the line of guns with other 
officers, and waved a white flag on the point 
of a sword in token of surrender. But it was 
too late; for at this moment, so distressing to 
the Peruvians, the fatal intelligence reached 
the Morro that the force of nine hundred 
Chileans had carried the batteries on the 
beach; but that the defenders, before they 
fled to the fort on the cliff, where they now 
were, had blown up part of the victorious 
force with the batteries, and that it was even 
from the /asaretto—which was under the 
protection of the ‘Red Cross”—that the 
electric spark issued which fired the treach- 
erous mines. 

‘“No prisoners! No pardon! Strike all 
down !”—-now shouted the enraged Chilean 
soldiers, while they, blinded by fury, threw 
themselves upon the desperate garrison at 
the Morro fort. 
sued after this shout of vengeance, it was 
not possible for the officers to restrain the 
soldiers. The slaughter became ghastly. 
The scene of Tarapaca was reproduced, if 
possible, in a more dreadful manner. Bo- 


‘lognesi was shot, Moore pierced by a bayo- 
net. Scores of Peruvians were pressed so 
hard toward the overhanging edge of the 
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cliff, that they were precipitated into the 
abyss. Bereft of his senses by the dreadful 
sight, an otherwise brave volunteer officer of 
superior rank, Don Alfonso Ugarte, a na- 
tive of Tarapaca, sprang over the brink with 
his horse, and perished on the rugged wall 
of the cliff before his body reached the sea, 
where it was washed away. 

Through open spaces in the smoke and 
dust clouds, which now lay heavily over the 
pinnacles of the Morro, now were sent by a 
breeze over the ocean and the town below, 
and amid the roar and tumult of the battle, 
the Peruvian flag was suddenly seen to come 
down and the Chilean to go up on the tall 
flag-pole, which rose on the northern edge 
of the cliff. ‘The Chilean officers had mean- 
while succeeded in their endeavor to check 
the soldiers in their excesses, and to save the 
lives of more than three hundred and sixty 
Peruvians. 

The Morro, the strongest and last fort, 
had succumbed, but still the combat contin- 
ued in the town below, whither fugitives had 
fled and fortified themselves, when cut off 
from retreat by the Chilean reserve. The 
cavalry entered the town, and was received 
with a withering fire from the houses. The 
continuous resistance from covered positions 
so infuriated the soldiers that they set fire 
to the houses, and sabered the defenders as 
they came out from their retreat ; and thus 
the Chileans became masters of the town in 
a very short time. 

When the commander of the floating 
battery ‘“ Manco Capac,” Captain Lagomar- 
sino, perceived the fall of the forts, he put 
off a little to sea, opened the valves to let 
the water into the hold, and embarked with 
his crew in the boats Soon the monitor 
foundered, while Lagomarsino with his men, 
being, on application, denied refuge on 
board the neutral men-of-war, were taken 
prisoners by the Chileans. 

The encounter had been dreadful, and 
the report of the Chilean commander-in- 
chief to his government ran with reason: 
“ All are prisoners, or dead !” 

With the capture of Arica ends the second 
campaign of the late war in South America. 
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The Chileans were now masters in southern 
Perf, as far north as to Ilo and Moquequa. 
The Chilean fleet blockaded Callao and the 
neighboring ports, and cruised on the coast 
without meeting the least resistance. About 
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four thousand men of the hostile army were 
prisoners, while forty guns and mitrailleuses, 
and more than six thousand rifles and car- 
bines were captured. The mastery of Chile, 


both on sea and land, was thus secured. 
Holger Birkedal. 


ETC. 


Tue platforms of both political parties this year 
contain a distinct approval of the policy of restricting 
immigration, and that not merely Chinese. This is, 
of course, no indication that the leaders of either 
party believe in the policy; but it is a very significant 
indication that they are convinced that a voting ma- 
_ jority does, or else that a considerable minority of 
voters believe in it so strongly that they would not 
support the platform without it, while the majority 
who object to it care so little about it, as com- 
pared to other things involved in their vote, that 
they will be sure not to resist it. In other words, 
the great body of friends of the policy would bolt both 
parties and vote in the air if neither party showed 
them complaisance—the great body of its enemies 
will not. This is because the majority of those who, 
all over the country, desire to see immigration re- 
stricted, are laborers, directly affected by increase of 
competition in the labor-market; while those who de- 
sire the unrestricted immigration of the past to con- 
tinue, desire it, for the most part, simply because they 
think it is right and sensible, and good for themselves 
only because it is good for the whole country. All 
employers, to be sure, have a personal interest in 
having wages lowered, but an employer can hardly 
be found who desires to have them lowered with any- 
thing like the fervor and bitterness with which the 
laborer desires to have them kept up. We have, 
therefore, the phenomenon of a section of the com- 
munity resolved upon a policy which no other sec- 
tion is especially resolved to prevent. Can there be 
any doubt which will get its way in such 9 case? 


So far, all actual and proposed restrictive legisla- 
tion has been frankly in the interest of a class; justly 
or unjustly, it has been simply directed to keeping 
wages high. It is true that race-aversion entered 
into the question as to the exclusion of the Chinese; 
but that alone could not have effected the object. 
Nor can the extraordinary position that the United 
States has rights as against a Chinaman, that it has 
hot as against any one else, be long maintained. The 
anti: Ilungarian feeling in the East, if it extends over 
a sufficient area, will soon cause an extension of this 
(doctrine, and the United States will be found gravely 
asserting that the oppressed of all nations have a 
natural right to our soil, except Chinese and Hun- 


garians. This will naturally raise the point that 
**Mongol,” ‘*Turanian,” ‘* Tartar,” or whatever may 
be the common blood owned by Chinese and Hun- 
garian, is, by nature, a disqualification for American 
residence. A heavy invasion of offensive Polish or 
Russian Jews would be very likely to raise the point 
whether Semitic blood was not incapable of partak- 
ing in free institutions. In short, this kind of thing 
must eventually end in establishing it as American 
policy to exclude any one whatever, if only a suffi- 
cient number of people demand his exclusion persist- 
ently enough. The demand for exclusion of ‘‘con- 
tract labor” shows that race-feeling has less to do 
with the matter than is usually supposed, and 
that the whole movement is merely the blind (and 
often unwise and unjust) clutch of the laborer for 
protection against that danger of over-population 
that creeps steadily down upon him. This is 
no mere bug-a-boo of his; no reading man needs 
to be told the reality of the danger. And it is 
one that every year is bound to make clearer to 
the eyes of laboring men, and their efforts to avert 
it will grow more determined. 


Now these men--the laborers, whose sole object 
is to keep wages up, and who will consider little, in 
shaping their demands, the remote social effects of 
the measures they force through—are by no means 
the only people who fear overpopulation, and desire 
restriction. In California, it was found that a ma- 
jority of the best people in the State—not absolutely 
all, as the effort is constantly made to convince peo- 
ple; but still an appreciable majority —deprecated 
the presence here of a large number of Chinese. 


_Their reasons are not all the same, nor all entirely 


reducible to sound argument ; but in the main they 
all are referable to a fear and distrust of the possible 
social results of a large Mongolian element in our 
population. It is among the cautious people, the 
reading people, that this distrust has its chief hold. 
It is largely based on the experience of the South 
in the maiter of its African population. It seems 
to us, after much observation, to be more a sense of 
caution toward a Mongolian population as an ineal- 
culable element in the future, so strong as to have tak- 
en the shape of conviction, rather than thoroughly rea- 
soned conviction, Not but that men calculate much 
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as to this or that evil that a large and permanent 
Mongolian element would cause, and each man has a 
somewhat different one to threaten ; but there isa 
marked vagueness and a very @ priori quality in the 


calculations, quite in contrast with the very sharp 


and distinct main thesis of the working man, viz., 
that Chinamen lower wages. It is by this same 
strong instinct of caution that important social in- 
terests have been saved many times in the history 
of the world. There is evidently no great harm to 
come of restricting ; while—with the question of 
the crossing of races still purely in the region 
of scientific speculation ; with no permanent resul: 
reached as to the practicability of universal suf- 
frage, or even of the final result of the republican ex- 
periment-—we might certainly be ‘* letting ourselves 
in for’ a good deal that cannot be foreseen, by let- 
ting things take their course. The instinct of the 
human race in military ages has always been to drive 
opt with clubs and spears, or powder and ball, tribes 
who came to settle on territory already claimed; and 
it seems to have turned out oftener a sound instinct 
than an unsound. It had, at least, the advantage of 
aiding the survival of the fittest, instead of keeping 
in existence spindling and diseased stocks, too feeble 
to stand the competition of their own country, and 
too feeble to conquer for themselves a foothold in 
another. 


But this instinctive timidity toward the Mongolian 
experiment is by no means the only instance in which 
the temperate and thoughtful—even the wise—of 
various communities have much sympathy with the 
popular outcry for restriction of immigration. Indeed, 
those who believe in a general and impartial restric- 
tion have much more clearly reasoned and more con- 
sistent grounds for their doctrine—if less ardently 
held—than the anti-Mangolians. These grounds are, 
in brief, simply that the safety of a popular govern- 
ment must depend on the character of its people; 
that no courtesy toward our foreign fellow-citizens 
must make us shut our eyes to the lesson of statistics 
of illiteracy, of jails, of poor-houses; viz., that the 
tendency of an immigration from over-populated 
countries to ours must be to bring a heavy proportion 
of people whose existence is a threat even to oligar- 
chic governments—much more to a popular govern- 
ment; that the natural increase of our population is 
as much as our territory can to advantage bear, and 
is of a higher quality than the alien increase; and 
that any function we now have as an asylum for the 
unfortunate would certainly be lost by allowing our 
institutions to be endangered, or our social condition 
greatly lowered. They believe, in short, that most 
glaringly obvious truth which it is, nevertheless (as 
we believe Mr. Spencer notes), almost impossible to 
get people to take cognizance of; viz., that the vital 
concern of a community is to £eep the quality of tts 
individuals as high as posstde; and that no policy 
which in.a wise and far-sighted way tends to this, can 


be wrong. Much folly is committed through too 
narrow aconstruction of what constitutes a high qual- 
ity of individuals ; and many of the most sincere of 
our people are apt to forget that brains as well as vir- 
tue are elements thereof, a fine discrimination of what 
is really right quite as necessary to the general good 
as an honest effort to do what is considered right ; 
and still more folly is committed through blunders as_ 
to what makes in the long run for a high quality of 
individuals. But, after making all allowance for blun- 

ders, this object should be the guiding one of all our 
social policies. Now no one doubts, say the friends 

of limited immigration, that unrestricted immigration 

from any country whatever contains a serious threat 

to the quality of our population; studies in hered- 

ity, instead of holding out encouragement to hope 
for the diminution of evil effects with younger gen- 

erations, give grave warning of its increase ; there- 

fore, a restriction according to lines of quality is the 

imminent need of our civilization. 


THE practical difficulties of detining such lines ; 
the exceedingly doubtful question whether it is pos- 
sible for a lightly populated country to maintain 
dams against the surplus of overpopulated countries; 
the tendency to paternal government, and defiance 
of the Spencerian theory of government in any such 
policy : these pvints are obvious, and we will not 
dwell upon them. The fact remains that the laborer 
will not wait for any such considerations as these in de- 
manding protection against competition ; and he will 
get what he demands, for he will be pertinacious 
about it, and will vote resolutely about it. If he is 
let alone—-except by the demagogues, whom he hath 
always with him-—he will shape for the country a re- 
striction policy that may answer in very few respects 
the purpose of improving the quality of the individual. 
It may not even help his own class interests; dema- 
gogues are not in the habit of shaping the policy of 
the demos according to its interests. Is it not, then, 
simple wisdom for the thoughtful, the patriotic—-even 
for those who do not believe in the abstract right of 
a country to pick and choose its immigrants—to be 
on the alert to guide this tendency in right directions? 
to see that, if pick and choose we must and will, we 
shall choose the best? Is it not already time that 
the wise, the cautious, the disinterested, were casting 
ahead, devising lines of policy in this respect, watch- 
ing to forestall foolish action ? 


IN William A. Beatty's article in the September 
OVERLAND upon education as a solution of the 
Mormon problem, occur the following sentences : 

** The Christian Church has, as yet, made no move 
in this direction, but has contented itself with utter- 
ing philippics against the Mormon Church and peo- 
ple.” —** Let some of the millions that are annually 
sent abroad to convert the heathen be kept at home. 
and used to elevate the ignorant of our own land.” 
—** Send a Christian board of missions to Utah.” 
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The Boston ‘‘Congregationalist comments upon 
this as ‘* singular misinformation,” and goes on to 
say: 

‘* For years five Christian denominations have been 
hard at work in the Mormon country, with such re- 
sults that there are to-day among them forty-three 
Christian churches (with many more than that num- 
ber of preaching stations), aggregating 1,378 mem- 
bers—eight of these churches being Congregational, 
fifteen Presbyterian, ten Methodist, seven Episcopa- 
lian and two Baptist. 

‘** The New West Educational Commission, which 
is the Congregational arm alone of the educational 
work in Utah and vicinity, had last year sixty-two 
teachers and 2,700 pupils, mostly in Mormon districts; 
in Salt Lake City they have 500 pupils, and are 
anchored in nearly every large town and many im- 
portant rural settlements. These schools are, as a 
rule, free; they reach the Mormon people with ease, 
have the best teachers the East affords, and have al- 
ready accomplished intellectual, moral and Christian 
results of high order. Several new schools have 
been added this year, and the old schools have all 
just opened with large additions and increased cor- 
diality on the part of the people. 

‘** The Presbyterians havea work of nearly the same 
extent, having in Salt Lake City ten teachers. The 
Methodists have eight teachers in the city, with ten 
other schools in the territory. The Episcopalians 
have twenty-six teachers, the Baptists three. Here 
are the facts. There are eighty Christian Protestant 
schools in Utah alone, with 150 Christian teachers 
and 5,158 pupils, beside those in other Mormon set- 
tlements.”’ 

“ The Occident,” the Presbyterian newspaper of 
this city, also reprints the same comment in the 
main. 

The work is abundantly worth calling all attention 
to. It would be significant, if it were possible, to find 
how many persons have ceased to live in polygamy, 
or refrained from living in polygamy, or given up 
their belief in the Mormon church, on account of the 
anti-Mormon laws ; and then to find how many have 
done the same on account of these schools and 
mission stations, and to compare results. A later 
item in ‘* The Congregationalist ” adds : 

‘*The schools in Utah under the New West Edu- 
cation Commission are opening with greater numbers 
and more public sympathy than ever. The fear that 
the two months’ vacation would be used by the Mor- 
mon authorities to antagonize the N. W. E. Com- 
mission, has proved groundless. One hitherto com- 
paratively small school opens with eighty-two, anoth- 
er with seventy-two, while at Ogden three rooms are 
overflowing.” 

And a still later one notes the starting of a new 
school in Huntsville, a Scandinavian town of some 
1,000 inhabitants, twelve miles from Ogden, up the 
cafion, and of schcols ready in several other -laces, 
Waiting only for a school-house. 
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Love's Immortality. 
( Rondel. 
‘*] Witt thy lot and portion share ; 
Will love and honor thee, and fill 
The measure of thy need, whate’er, 
I will.” 


This tender blossom cherish, till 
In Heaven it blooms more bright and fair ; 
_ For love in Heaven will blossom still. 


And perfect love hath made thee heir 
To a blest life beyond death's chill ; 
Eternity hath heard this dear 
will.” 


Early Local Government in Rhode 
Island and Oregon. 

THE beginnings of organization in society are al- 
ways interesting. There is no more attractive period 
in Rhode Island history than when, in 1678-79, the 
principle of individual sovereignty in town-meetings 
began to be carried out, and by pioneer methods 
startlingly similar to those used almost exactly two 
centuries later in the heart of Oregon. From Ports- 
mouth and Newport to the valley of the Willamette 
is a long journey; and yet, it is not without reason 
that the comparison has been made, for in the life of 
the early Rhode Island settlements we can clearly 
discern tendencies equally manifest in the early life 
of the Pacific Coast. When the Portsmouth settlers, 
in 1640, adopted the principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, they resorted to a plan familiar two hundred 
and ten years later to the miners of the free mining 
camps of central California and southern Oregon. 
The town of Providence, Rhode Island, when first 
settled had no nucleus of government. Equality and 
individuality prevailed; men lived together without 
law, as they did in the mining camps of 1848. Con- 
trol of affairs by the voice of freemen in town-meet- 
ings (whose type is the ancient Folk-moot), then local 
othicers elected, and representative government were 
the natural steps of progress in Oregon of the nine- 
teenth century as in Rhode Island of the seventeenth. 

One can hardly speak of Oregon without some al- 
lusion to the history of Mr. Barrows (second volume 
of Commonwealth Series), which, although a remark- 
able generalization of the great national issues in- 
volved in the struggle for the northwest, is in some 
respects disappointing. It lacks just the one chapter 
upon the earliest attempts at political organization 
that every student of American institutions must de- 
sire. The following notes are not so much an attempt 
to supply that lack as to call attention to the fact 
that local government in Oregon antedated the fa- 
mous ‘* Wolf Meeting,” of which Mr. Barrows makes 
brief mention. 

In 1838, eleven years before Oregon was created a 
territory, and twenty-one years before she was ad- 
mitted into the Union, the few American settlers in 
the beautiful Willamette Valley began to organize. 
They numbered less than fifty men, but they elected 
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a Justice of the Peace, and agreed to support his de- 
cisions. In 1840 they petitioned Congress for a ter- 
ritorial government, They then numbered about one 
hundred persons. The next year the settlers again 
met to draft a code of laws. They elected Dr. Bab- 
cock, the missionary, as Supreme Judge. Several 
Justices were elected, half American, half Canadian. 
Some of the English settlers helped. The Hudson 
Bay Fur Company was bitterly hostile. The settlers’ 
movement did not dare to attempt to elect any legis- 
lative assembly, nor governor or executive officer, 
They called their organization a ‘‘temporary civil 
compact.” All this took place before 1843, in which 
year Mr. Barrows says that civil government began. 

In 1843, the settlers, still numbering about one 
hundred, formed a debating club, and discussed this 
question: ‘** Shall Oregon become a free and inde- 
pendent State, neither British nor American?” The 
same year they started a circulating library, and sent 
to Boston for three hundred volumes of history and 
literature—no novels, 

But the political feature of this year was the set- 
tlers’ ** Wolf Organization.” They sent around no- 
tices and assembled to pass local laws to raise taxes, 
so that bounties might be paid for destroying wolves, 
bears, and catamounts, then killing their cattle and 
sheep. . Americans called the meeting, but many 
Canadians attended. The only object of the meet- 
ing was:as stated. Suddenly an American spoke up: 
**If we can protect our herds by common action, 
why can’t we protect ourselves ?”’ and he offered a 
resolution which was immediately carried—that a 
committee of twelve be appointed to take into con- 
sideration the civil and military condition of the col- 
ony. The Canadians retired; the Americans went 
ahead. The ** Wolf Committee ” met in March and 
again May 2d, at Willamette Falls, and their plan of 
government, when offered to the people, was adopted 
by a vote of fifty-two to fifty. The Americans had 
but two majority over the Canadians, all of whom 
voted. They then withdrew again, and the Ameri- 
cans chose a supreme judge, giving him probate 
powers, a sheriff, and minor officers. Most important, 
they elected a legislative committee of nine men, 
three of them missionaries, and all Americans; and the 
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executive power was vested in a superior committee 
of three persons equal in power. The justices of 
peace, constables, etc., were partly Canadians; the 
military officers, three captains and a major, were 
Americans. By this time the number of settlers had 
greatly increased; late in 1843 the rush began, and 
by the close of 1844 there were 3,000 Americans in 
Oregon. 

Immediately after the election of chief council and 
legislature, these bodies met to provide a code. It 
had been ordained by the people, acting in their 
original capacity, that the session should not exceed 
six days. In point of fact only four days were taken; 
they fixed their own salaries at $1.25 per day, an in- 
teresting contrast to the first constitutional conven- 
tion of California, which, in 1849, fixed the salaries 
of its members at $23 per day. 

The Oregon settlers’ code of laws was adopted by 
the people in legislative committee of a whole, in 
grand ** Folk-moot,” on the 4th of July, 1843, after 
loud and long verbal discussions. There were ten dis- 
tricts made. The various articles related to liberty of 
conscience, civil rights, establishment of schools, 
protection of Indians, land laws, weights and meas- 
ures, no slavery, etc. The sovereign people then 
appointed a committee to draw up a full report and 
send it to Congress. urging a territorial grant. But 
it was five long years before the settlement of the 
Oregon question enabled Congress to come to the 
settlers’ aid. Not till August, 1848, did the bill 
pass, and not till March, 1849, were the pioueers of 
Oregon relieved from the burden of maintaining, sin- 
gle-handed and alone, their own civil and judicial 
government. 

In 1844 an Indian war broke out and troops were 
raised. That year, too, the people at an election. 
called by the legislature abolished the council of 
three, chosea single executive, and made some changes 
in the code and in the minor offices of the quasi-ter- 
ritorv. The treasurer's report for 1844 shows that 
the receipts of government were $358.31, while the 
expenditures were $242.93--an example of pioneer 
economy of which the old Web-foot State may well 
be proud. They spend a little more than that ona 


western government in these days. 
C. H. Shinn. 
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Circulars of Information of the Bureau of 
Education.! 


We receive from the Bureau of Education Circulars 
1, 2,3, and §, of 1884. No.1 is ALeeting of the [nter- 


1Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. No. 1.—1884. Meeting of the International 
Prison Congress at Rome, in October, 1884, No. 2— 
1884. The Teaching, Practice, and Literature of Short- 
hand, by Julius Ensign Rockwell, stenographer. No, 
3—1884. Illiteracy in the United States in 1870 and 


REVIEWS. 


national Prison Congress at Rome, tn October, 1884. 
Besides the announcement of the appointed meeting, 
etc., it contains a brief resamé of the history and or- 


1880, with Diagrams and Observations, by Charles 
Warren, M. D., with an Appendix on National Aid to 
Education, be J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., General Agent 
of the Peabody Education Fund. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1884. No. 5—1884. Sugges- 
tions Respecting the Educational Exhibit at the World's 
Industrial and Cotton Exhibition. 
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ganization of the Prison Congress, and a prograinmme 
of the questions to be discussed. There were unof- 
ficial meetings of this sort, in Germany and Belgium, 
in 1845, 1846, and 1857. In 1868 the plan was re- 
vived by a suggestion of Count Sollohub of Russia, 
which was taken up by Dr. E. C. Wines, of the 
New York Prison Association. Through Dr. Wines’s 
exertions, a National Prison Congress was held, a 
National Association formed, and an International 
Congress held at London, in 1872, The delegates 
at this congress had honorary appointments from 
their governments; but since then the congresses 
have been taken up by the governments and made 
official by most of them ; and after the second one 
(at Stockholm in 1878), the whole movement was 
placed under the patronage of the Swedish govern- 
ment. Up to this time Dr, Wines had been presi- 
dent of the International Commission, but at this 
date it was decided to require the governments to 
pay the slight expenses (about $500 for the United 
States); this our government has not yet agreed to 
do, and in consequence there is now no American 
member in the Commission. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the appropriation will be made and the 
delegates and commissioner appointed in time for 
the coming conference at Kome. The prograntme is 
to take up three branches of the subject. The first 
is Penal Legislation, under which head six questions 
are to be considered. The following are examples : 

First question.—Is the temporary deprivation of 
civil or political rights compatible with a reformatory 
prison system ? 

Second question.— Might it not be well to dispense 
with imprisonment for misdemeanor . . . ? 

Fifth question. —How far should parents and guar- 
dians be held legally responsible for offenses com- 
mitted by their children or wards ? 


Under the second head, Prison Discipline, ten 
questions are considered, among which are: 


Fourth question.-What is the practical value of 
prison boards or commissions? How should they be 
constituted, and what authority should be vested in 
them by law? 

Fifth question.—On what principles of hygiene 
and of discipline should prison dietaries be based ? 

Seventh question. —To what extent is convict labor 
injurious to free labor? and how should labor in 
prisons be organized so as to reduce to a minimum 
the bad effects of competition between the two? 

Ninth question.—To what extent should education 
be carried in prisons . . .? 


Under the head of Preventive Measures are to be 
considered five questions, such as : 


First question. —Ought not refuges for discharged 
convicts to be established? How is this need to be 
supplied ? 

Second question.—What steps can be taken to 
bring about a general exchange of criminal registers 
between governments of different nations ? 

Fourth question. —What are the most effective 
agencies for the prevention and repression of vagran- 

Fifth question.—Ought visits to prisoners on the 
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_ of members of prisoners’ aid societies or other 
revolent organizations, having no official connec- 
tion with the administration, to be allowed and en- 
couraged ? 

Circular No, 2 isa very full report upon Zeach- 
ing, Practice, and Literature of Shorthand, by Mr. 
Rockwell, the stenographer of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It is the first report on this specialty, and the 
facilities of the Bureau have been used ‘in gather- 
ing from a vast and surprising variety of sources the 
data now available, showing the history and condi- 
tion of education in this specialty.” It contains a 
chronological list of English-writing authors on the 
subject, directories of schools in the United States, 
etc., etc.; and especially a surprisingly long biblio- 
graphy, comprising (inclusive of journals) 100 pages 
out of the 160 of the report. A chart of the various 
alphabets is appended, 

Circular No. 3 contains ///iteracy in the United 
States in 1870 and 18S8o, with an appendix on Na- 
tional Aid to Education, The paper on Illiteracy is 
by Dr. Charles Warren, statistician of the Bureau of 
Education, and that on National Aid by J. L. M. 
Curry, General Agent of the Peabody fund. Dr. 
Warren’s paper is enforced by a great number of 
statistical tables and map diagrams—}34 tables and 18 
diagrams. It is founded on the census returns, but 
revised and completed by means of the special sta- 
tistics of the Education Bureau. Comparative tables 
of area and population in 1870 and 1880 are given, 
foreign and native, adult and minor, with the relation 
of all these facts to the state of illiteracy. 

The most important points brought out by these 
statistics are as follows: The first is with regard to 
the distribution of the foreign population, the pre- 
ponderance of German falling in Minnesota and the 
neighboring group of States; of Irish, on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific sea-board, etc. In general, the great 
preponderance of Irish immigration has been check- 
ed in the decade, and the German has come to the 
front. There has even been a slight real as well as 
proportional falling off in the Irish influx. An im- 
portant point is the proportion of children to adults. 
In New England the children are in a minority, and 
increasingly so. In the West, especially the far West, 
the children are in a minority, but increasing more 
rapidly than the adult population; while in the South 
the con:litions of New England are almost reversed. 
The bearing of this on education is important: where 
the adult population outnumbers the young, the bur- 
den of the expense of schools is vastly less — even 
supposing the wealth of each adult the same—than 
where the conditions are reversed. But the South, 
with this far heavier proportionate burden of children, 
has vastly less wealth to the individual. Two very 
dangerous results are foreshadowed : first, the de- 
crease and extinction of the intelligent and patriotic 
native stock of New England (for the statistics allow 
for the emigration of native stock, and still show 
the decrease); and, second, “ helpless overproduc- 
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tion” in the native stock of the South, ‘*an increase 
untutored, uneducated, and unable to bear its pro- 
portion of ithe burdens of society.” The number 
of ‘‘illiterates” (unable to write) in the country in 
1870 was 5,658.144; 1n 1880, 6,239,958, an actual 
increase of 581,814. It isa proportional decrease, 
however, for though in 1880 seventeen people in 
every hundred were illiterate, twenty in every hun- 
dred were so in 1870. The States of the *‘ northern 
division ”-- New England, the Middle States, and 
the **old West have even decreased the actual 
illiteracy, still more the percentage, although a heavy 
illiterate immigration has been pouring in. The 
South, in spite of the enormous obstacles, has lessen- 
ed the proportional illiteracy more than five per cent ; 
the Pacific division (including all the *‘new West”), 
only five per cent., in spite of its small population 
and general wealth; California and Montana have 
even increased their per cents. of illiteracy, Califor- 
nia’s being now 7.8, against 7.5 in 1870. Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Nebraska make the best showing of any 
States in the Union, and New Mexico the worst, the 
native Mexican population being more profoundly 
ignorant than the worst negro community—sixty-five 
per cent. of the whole population being unable to 
write, while fifty-five per cent. is the worst point 
reached by any of the Southern States. Of the 6,- 
239,958 illiterates in the country in 1880, 2,255,460 
were native whites, 8.7 per cent. of the total native 
white population, 736,620 foreign whites, 11.8 of the 
foreign white population, and 3,220,878 colored, 70 
per cent. of the colored population, The tremendous 
native white ignorance in New Mexico raises ap- 
preciably the total of native white illiteracy, which 
would otherwise be about 8.3 per cent.  Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut have the lowest ratio 
of native white ignorance—seven in a_ thousand, 
and ten in a thousand; the best foreign showing 
is in North Carolina--only thirty-three in a_ thou- 
sand being illiterate. The foreigners in this State 
are chiefly English, Welsh, and Scotch. New Mex- 
ico, whose foreigners also are chiefly Mexican, has 
433 in a thousand ignorant, and Rhode Island, in 
which they are Irish, stands next, 273 to a thousand; 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with Canadian 
French, and Arizona, with Mexicans, close after. 
The ignorance of the different stocks that make up 
the population seems to range: Mexican worst ; 
next, colored (which in these statistics includes 
Chinese: and certain classes of Indian), Canadian 
French ; Irish ; German and Scandinavian ; British ; 
native American. But the native white in the 
South falls lower than the German, averaging 
much the same as the Irish. The colored illit- 
eracy is by no means confined to the South, aver- 
aging 292 to a thousand in the northern division, 
and 334 toa thousand in the Pacific; 750 out of a 
thousand southern negroes are unable to write. On 
the whole, the negro illiteracy in the North and West 
is worse in proportion to the average of the commun- 
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ity than in the South, indicating that the neglect of 
their education compared to that of the whites has been 
greater in these sections (though the figures for the 
West are disturbed by the inclusion of Chinese 
and some Indians under the head ‘‘colored”’). The 
official report, with regard to this point, says: ‘* The 
figures of the Southern group would seem to show that 
many of those States made desperate efforts in the 
earlier part of the decade to include the colored chil- 
dren .in their schemes of public instruction, and that 
the effort was relaxed or abandoned later, as being 
too great for their resources. . . . There is ample 
evidence, indeed, that the educators of the South 
have struggled with every sort of difficulty, and that 
they are not blamakle for the increase of illiteracy, 
white or colored, in their States.” ‘*‘ The nation that 
gave the negro his freedom loads the Southern white 
with nearly the entire expense and responsibility of 
his training in civic life and duty.” Mr. Curry, 
agent of the Peabody fund, adds a strong appeal to 
the government to accept the education of the negro 
as a necessary result of emancipating and enfranchis- 
ing him, calls attention to the monstrous hardship of 
throwing the burden of this on the South, already im- 
poverished to exhaustion, and yet compelled to be 
governed by an unspeakably ignorant race, unless 
they can accomplish the impossible task. 


** Every Southern State has now.a system of pub- 
lic schools. The same educational rights and privi- 
leges are granted to both races. School money is 
distributed without discrimination betwixt African 
and Caucasian. Right manfully, heroically, did the 
South undertake the work of rehabilitation and ad- 
justment to new environments. The history of our 
country, fertile in great deeds, presents few specta- 
cles of civic virtue, of self-sacriticing and patient cour- 
age, grander and sublimer. A thoughtful and ob- 
serving New Englander, (Mr. Mayo, editor of the 
New England Journal of Education, who has trav- 
eled much in the South) says: ‘No similar class of » 
people, in the Old or New World has accomplished 
so much in a time so short, against obstacles so for- 
midable.’ Upon ‘the slough of financial wreck and 
absolute poverty,’ amid the untold harassments and 
horrors of reconstruction, with irritations that no 
stranger can conceive of, the school systems were 
erected. The resources of the South are wholly in- 
adequate to meet the heavy burden which is upon 
her. . . . The State of New York is said to be worth 
in taxable property as much as all the Southern 
States. . . . With her sparse population, with means 
not half what they were in aste bellum days, with 
double the number of children to be educated, it is 
impossible for the South, by any tax short of confis- 
cation, to provide education for the children within 
her borders. . . . The negroes . . . are poor, and 
pay a very small part of the taxes. . . . Of about 
every $12 of the school fund, the whites pay $11 and 
the negroes $1; and yet, of these $12 the negroes get 
$8.50 and the whites $3.50. . . . Suffrage, in their 
hands, is exceptionally dangerous, because, elated by 
the suddenness and manner of their liberation, unac- 
quainted with the responsibilities of freedom, crazed 
by vague and false notions of liberty, they may be 
easily deluded by bad men. . . . Cunningly and 
systematically misled and inflamed, they have be- 
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come the tools of demagogues and the prey of the 
wicked. Manumission and enfranchisement create 
an obligation on the part of the Federal Government 
to fit them for. . . citizenship, and save them and 
our institutions from the perils of . . . ignorant and 
reckless use of the franchise. 

‘**In the United States we are liable to underrate 
perils. . . . Bad legislation, inefficient civil service, 
corrupt administration, departure from sound econ- 
omics, and a partisan judiciary are somewhat con- 
trolled, and their evil consequences somewhat nulli- 
fied, by the extent of our territory, the fertility of soil, 
the boundlessness of resources. . . . Some of these 
counteracting . . . Causes are temporary, . . . The 
illiteracy of six million citizens is more perilous than 
a Confederate army thundering at the gates of the 
capital. That army was conquered and dissipated 
in four years. Illiteracy unchecked covers genera- 
tions. It is a festering cancer, a clinging curse. 

** Certainly the negroes, fer se, are not a desirable 
population. Their original introduction was not of 
the South’s choosing. If any desire to punish the 
South for clinging with too much tenacity to a system 
of labor forced upon her, surely the most revengeful 
may now well cry: ‘Hold, enough!’ The negro 
problem is not yet solved; he is a simpleton who 
thinks it is. . . . The ignorance, idleness, immor- 
ality, superstition, and semi-barbarism which obtain 
in some localities are appalling.” 

Mr. Curry proposes an arrangement by which na- 
tional aid should be strictly conditioned on the 
amount the States are doing for themselves, and 
should be gradually withdrawn as their ability in- 
creases. With such restrictions, to guard against loss 
of the habit of self-help, the appeal, so far as the ne- 
groes are concerned, seems entirely just. 

Circular of Information No. 5 gives details with 
regard to the Educational Exhibit at the New Or- 
leans Exposition. This exhibit is Group 8, and con- 
tains Classes Sor-S11. The three classes, 801-503, 
however, are all that relate to schools and teaching 
strictly; the rest cover such matters as Printing and 
Books, Photographic Proofs and Apparatus, Musical 
Instruments, Mathematical and Philosophical Instru- 
ments, etc. The strictly educational exhibit will in- 
clude models and plans of school-rooms, furniture, 
apparatus, ventilating, heating and lighting arrange- 
ments; text-books, pupils’ work—-written examina- 
tions, maps and other drawings, industrial work, Xc. ; 
histories of colleges and academies, and outlines of 
their work, &c. A good deal will be made of kinder- 
gartens—or Kindergarten, as the circular punctil- 
ously calls them ; also of industrial education; and 
special stress ig to be very wisely laid on bringing out 
the relation of the educational system of each locality 
to its reduction of vice, its progress, material, moral, 
and Mtellectual. All such special lines of instruction 
as the teaching of the blind, the deaf, or the imbecile, 
music-teaching, professional and commercial instruc- 
tion, gymnastics, phonography and stenography, are 
provided for; also laboratories, apparatus and col- 
lections connected with higher research, scientific and 
other learned societies, reports of scientific expedi- 
tions, &c, The value of such an exhibition in stir- 
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ring ambition, especially to the South, by showing 
the achievements of the wealthier and more progress- 
ive North, is inestimable. The weakest point is, 
that the most valuable results of school work are ex- 
actly those that cannot be carried off to an exposition 
and shown; and the school superintendent or teacher 
or legislator from backward and ill-schooled districts 
will have his eye caught by some imposing apparatus 
of instruction or showy display of pupils’ work, and 
attempt to imitate them with little gain to real edu- 
cation. That, however, is a thing that no one can 
help. Perhaps the accounts of colleges will be of 
more unmixed value than anything else, for there is 
no department of education in which the South and 
the West have such misconceptions as with regard 
to the furction of a college. If the exhibit shall help 
to break up the highly objectionable southern and 
western practice of calling every high school, or 
academy, or the most elementary boarging school, a 
** College,” it will be a great gain. 

In addition to these three circulars, we receive 
from the Bureau of Education the Aefort of the 
American Classical School at Athens, made by the 
director, Dr. Goodwin, to the supporters of the school, 
and some time agoreprinted by this Bureau. It is for 
the year 1882-83. The school began with seven 
students, six of them graduates of American col- 
leges, and five of them holding degrees, scholar- 
ships, and so forth, in addition. Dr. Goodwin 
narrates with enthusiasm the process of *‘ vetting 
settled the hiring of a house and the furnishing, 
the line of work and investigation pursued, the 
accumulation of a library, etc. ‘*A most gratifying 
circumstance,” he says, ‘thas been the great inter- 
est which all classes of intelligent people of Athens, 
and even of the rest of Greece, have taken in the 
establishment of the school. Our relations to the 
French and German schools in Athens have been, in 
every respect, pleasant.”’ Dr. Goodwin's appeal for 
a permanem endowment of the school, and a perma- 
nent director instead of annual ones, has been 
widely read in various journals. He speaks also of 
the value of modern Greek as a study. 

**Qur school at Athens represents the last and the 
boldest step that has been taken in improving our 
methods of classical elucation. It is often amusing to 
hear some well-meaning people, who undertake to en- 
lighten the public about classical education, talk about 
this as a department in which methods of teaching 
never change, and everything is essentially musty and 
antiquated, while in all other departments the spirit 
of modern improvement reigns supreme. In point of 
fact, there is no study in which greater and more 
radical corrections have been made in this country 
within the last generation than in this. And these 
changes are all in the direction of making the classic 
tongues more real and vivid as languages, more 
alive.” 


1 Report of the Director of the Americar School of 
Classical Studies at Athens for the vear 1882-83, by 
Dr. W.lliaam W. Goodwin. 
Printing Office, 1884. 
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